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ADDENDUM 


Oir page 274, after Ime 13, add 
Th.is Ooiiipara,tive Religion would embody and 
express that aspect of Metaphysic which would 
reooncilo all particular religions by showing that 
there was Unity among them all as regards, 
essentials, due to tho Unity (Skt fikra (a, P -A 
Wah(jat) of the Self from which they all issue, 
while the Difference was to be found only m the 
superficial non essential details, varying with the 
variations of time place ciroumstance, due to the 
Manyness (Skt Aa«eka(a P-A Xasrat) of the 
Not-Self 

Or, in accordance with the sub division mtn 
three, of the sciences subserving the first threefold 
end of life MokshaShsstra may be subdivided 
into (a) parshana Shastra, Brahma vidya, the 
Science of the Infinite, including Adhya{ma- 
ShSstra or Psychology, Nyaya-Shastra or Logic, 
MlmUmsa or Pharma^Earma ShEstra or Ethics, 
(6) Yoga Shas{ra ApphedPsychology the Psychical 
Science and Art of Superphysical Powers and of 
active identiftcation of individual with Universal 
Consciousness, and (c) Bhakti-ShEsfra, tha Science 
and Art of Devotion, of purifying the heart and 
spiritualising the emotions by the cultivation of 
the Love Divine (P A I&h<i i haqiql) 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


A SERIES of four lectures was delivered by me on 
The Laws of Manu as embodying the principles of 
The Science of Social Orgati faction, in the last week 
of December, 1909, at the Thirty-fourth Annual 
Convention of the Theosophical Society, in Benares 
The lectures had been prepared at the wish of 
my loved and honored friend and spiritual elder, 
Dr Annie Besant, President of that Society, who, 
after Madame Blarateky and Co) Olcott, hae done 
most to turn the mmd of modern India, educated 
in western ways of thinking, towards what is of 
lasting value in the ancient lore of India, and to 
develope national self respect therein, by her forty 
years’ whole-hearted self-sacrifice and unremitting 
labors for the uplifting of the Indian People 

These lectures, after revision and expansion, 
were published in book form by The Theosophical 
Publishing Society (now the T P House) in 1910 
The book, despite many and grave defects, was 
well received by very diverse schools of * Hindu ’ 
thought m India, and seetne to have secured 
some favorable notice outside also‘ The rather 

• Vide eg ITrwick 7he Message of Plato (pub 1920) 

L Adams Beet (E. Bamiigrton) The Storv of Oriental 
PMosojAy (19tS) Prof J S Mackenzie, Fundamental Prob 
lema of Life (1928) 
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large first edition ran out in less than ten years. 
I -was asked hy the T P House, so long ago as 
1918 or 1919, for consent to reprint A number 
of notes had gathered, on the margins and on 
pasted in slips, in my copy of the book I "wished 
to incorporate them in a new edition I replied 
that I would like to Tonse They gave me time 
Cut I was lacking m foresight when I asked to ho 
allowed to revise 

The work of revision could not begin till some 
ten years later Other literary work, some of 
which was perhaps less called for, and many 
private and public worries and engagements, somo 
mdopondont of, and many consequent on, tho vast 
political turmoil in tho country which began in 
1919, <and which I have referred to more fully 
in the Preface to the third edition of The Scxcnce 
oj the PmohORs) took up all ray diminishing 
energies and shrinking hours of daily work 
At last, after repeated reminders from tho T, P, 
House, I desperately sat dosin to tho work of 
roMsion a week or two after my older son wont 
into jail in April, 1930, in connection with tho 
Civil Disobedience moToment directed by Mahatma 
Gandhi But in all thc^o years, more notes had 
kept gathering India, with tho rest of tho human 
world, baJ been passing through amazing experi¬ 
ences—and very distressful too for India, ami some 
olher countries, if not for all, all sorts of ideas 
and feelings (not exactly quite now but garbed In 
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new and strong forms) connected with the Re¬ 
construction of Society with regard to all the mam 
concerns of life. Education, Domesticity, Economics, 
Politics, Religion, were clashing in the intellectual 
and emotional atmosphere, with mevitable action 
and reaction on the physical life I tried anxiously 
to find out if Manu had any reconciling sugges¬ 
tions to give to us, and to embody them in the new 
edition. But this was a task far beyond my poor 
capacities to cope with satisfactorily. And the 
distractions and interruptions continued almost 
worse than ever before 

The compilation of a paper (recently published 
as a book) on “The Unity of Asiatic Thought” or 
TheEssenticI Unity of All Refipions.fcrthe AlhAsia 
Educational Conference, held in Benares, on 26th 
to 30th December, 1930, made a great interruption 
in the work on Manu Then, as if in cruel and 
contemptuous mockery and challenge of the ed'orCs 
of those who were trying to bring about peace 
between the creeds, came a terrible outbreak 
of engineered communal note in Benares, on 11th 
February, 1931, which lasted for about a week. 
This was followed by a far worse outbreak, 
resulting in much greater destruction of life and 
property, m Cawnpore, on 24th March, which also 
lasted for about a week The Indian National 
Congress, sitting at Karachi m that same week, 
appointed a Committee, putting me on it as 
Chairman, to enquire into and report on Che 
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Ca'wnpore riots, and on tbe causes of, and the 
remedies for, such happenings. I could not make 
up my mind to disobey the Congress But the 
vrork of the Committee made a complete and very 
long break in the work on Manu 

Before I could settle down to it again, the 
truce arrived at between Mahatma Gandhi as 
representative of the Congress and Lord Irwin 
as head of the Govomment of India on 4th 
March, 1931, was broken by the imprisonment 
of Mahatma Gandhi on 4th January, 1932, almost 
immediately after his return from the second 
Indian Round Table Conference in London, and 
the consequent resumption of Civil Disobedience 
by the country My elder son again went into 
jail, and my private and public worries began 
afresh 

At last, seeing tbore was no hope of completing 
the revision of Manu within any reasonably short 
period, the T F. House suggested that the bulk of 
the portion that had been printed oft should bo 
published as a 6rst volume I agreed Tho 
volume now presented to the public la the result 
I forventl/ hope the second and completing volume 
will be out before the close of 1933 
Tho old form of lectures has been abandoned, 
Tho book has been recast to some extent, and a 
great many additions made, to tho text well as 
the footnotes Dr Annie Bosant had said once, in 
tho course of a conversation on the subject, during 
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one of her latterly very rare visits to Benares, 
some time before I began revision, that the book 
required to be thought out anew But almost all 
the matter of the first edition has been preserved, 
as it had elicited kind letters of appreciation from 
distant quarters of India and some other countries 
also 

I am painfully con'^cious of the very serious 
shortcomings of the work. The ideas are scattered 
about, in more or less scrappy fashion, and look 
like a collection of separate notes just tied to¬ 
gether , they are partly expounded m one place 
and partly in another, with repetition^, and not 
properly arranged and systematically developed. 
These great faults are due, primarily, to my very 
poor fitness for the task undertaken, and, second¬ 
arily, to the conditions in which it has been earned 
out—conditions entirely antagonistic to sound and 
accurate scholarship and well and fully thought 
out and balanced conclusions, all which requires 
close, prolonged, undisturbed and unbroken study 
and reflection The book is more like a collection 
of shanties roughly put up in intervals of hurried 
leisure amidst unavoidable other work, than like a 
well-constructed house My only consolation is 
that the materials of which the sheds are here 
constructed, are good—because they are ancient, 
and not mine at al!—and can be re arranged into 
a fine building by more competent hands I hope 
that learned readers, who may happen to believe 
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with me that the New India of the future can be 
born painlessly and grow and shape herself into 
health and strength and beauty, only if there is no 
complete break made between the past and the 
future, only if the essence of the traditions, the 
genius, the individuality, the Soul of the Old India, 
IS earned over and reborn in the fresh body of 
New India, only if the form is constructed newly 
while the spirit remains the old, only if the nourish¬ 
ment provided by the past is duly taken by the 
future—I hope that such patriotic, and at the same 
time humanist, sons and daughters of the Mother¬ 
land, the builders of the home of New India, may 
hnd the materials, here gathered, serviceable for 
their work, and may utilise it with all necessary 
corrections and improvements 
In conclusion, I request of all dear friends in the 
spirit, if not in the body, who may happen to look 
into this book, that any -words which give the 
impression that I am o-ver-enthusiastic and wish 
to support anything and everything that is con¬ 
tained in tho current rescension of 
» may bo replaced by more sober and restrained 
language I do not, by any means, regard every 
verso of it as gospel I behove, in deference to tho 
views of Bcholare who have studied it from tho 
standpoint of historical criticism, that tho bulk 
of it -was put into its present form about two 
thousand years ago, as part of tho Vaiijika revival, 
*omo centuries after tho Buddha, like many other 
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Samskrt works, as a new edition of one or 
more much older works j that a good many 
spurious interpolations have been made since, 
and given currency, by interested transcribers t 
and that the directions contained in many other 
'Verses, probably genuine, regarding details of 
ceremonial observances, or punishments of crime 
and expiations of sm (distinction between which 
was not made so sharply in the earlier periods of 
human history as it is to-day) are certainly obsolete 
now, though I will not presume to say that they 
never served a useful purpose Particularly do I 
hold that the verses which seem to base' caste ’ ex* 
clusively on * birth * {janma) should not be accepted 
blindly, or taken too literally and unreservedly as 
self complete, without reference to and qualification 
by other verses, and that those which seem to give 
due weight to 'temperamental aptitude [gneo) and 
‘occupation’ or ‘means of livelihood followed’ 
(iTarma) as factors decisive of ’caste' should be 
assigned their full value 

Briefly, I have studied the with the eye, 

not of historical criticism, but of philosophical and 
psychological eoarching, and I have come to the 
conclusion that the mam pnncip/es underlying the 
social polity expounded in it are psychologically 
I scientific and therefore of permanent value to 
I mankind, throughout many changes of temporary 
form$i and 1 have endeavoured to expound these 
principles in modem more familiar terms, to the best 
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of my very poor ability, m the hope that'what is 
really precious in the ancient heritage of India may 
not bo swept away, by the flood of new notions, 
themselves not all wholesome by any means, 
together with the unwholesome rubbish that has 
undoubtedly come to overlay it in the course of 
ages, by the action of the ever-changing outer 
circum^'tancea of the nover-changmg Inner Nature 
of the Unitorsal Life. 


Henares 

17th November, 1932 


Bhaoavan Da8 



NOTE 


I MUST record my sincere apologies to the T P H. 
and the Vasanta Press for having caused them 
very great inconvenience in connection with this 
book, and my gratitude to them for having borne 
with me so patiently, also my gratitude to 
Mr C Subharayudu who has kmdly helped in the 
work of scrutinising proofs at Adyar, as a 
labor of love 


Bhaoavah Das 
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IlTTRODTrCTrON 

iio ihg Ftrsi 3diticm, bff Dr Anme Bezant) 

It is frith very great pleasure that I introduce 
thi6 book, for I believe that it deserves the thought¬ 
ful attention of the Indian and English public, «nd 
contains ideas and suggestionsof the greatest value 
for all vho are interested $n tbe vexed Questions 
of the day Society, at the present time, is at a 
deadlock, unable to go forward into the future 
^without -finding aolatioos for the problems of our 
tune, and yet impelled forward by the imperious 
law of -evolution, which demands progress or 
sentences to death fft stands at the edge of a 
^prsQipice, sand sees no -way to safety Over‘the 
■edge it must go~-aa previous civilisations have 
•gone, carrying thorr fcroaeures of refinement e.nd 
culture with them—unless itcanfind some Ark of 
safety to carry it from the old to the new 

Such an Ark may be foundin. the Wisdom of our 
great Progenitor Mano, trhe Father of the whole 
■S.ryan <Race tlis precepts cannot be followed 
blindly in an age so far removed from that in 
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which He spoke, but His ideas contain all the* 
needed solutions, and to apply the essential ideas 
to modern conditions is the work •which needs to 
be done and ■which vrill receive His blessing in the 
doing The present volume is an attempt to 
suggest a few adaptations by one who is full of 
reverence for the ancient Ideals of his people, and 
who believes that these are living powers, not dead 
shells, full of reforming and reshaping strength 
The hook has far outgrown the original lectures, 
but has lb it, I think, nothing superfluous or irrele¬ 
vant Por the sake of the learned, both AsJat*® 
and European, the authorities have been quoted 
in their original Samskrt, for the sake of the un* 
learned, these quotations have all been thrown into 
foot-notes, so that the English may run smoothly 
and unbrokenly. Technical terms have been 
translated, but the originals have been added 
•within brackets 

One explanatory statement should be made as 
to the method of conveying to the modern reader 
the thought of the enciout writer The European 
Orientalist, with admirable scrupulosity and tire¬ 
less patience, works away laboriously with dic¬ 
tionary and grammar to give an "accurate and 
scholarly translation" of the foreign language 
which he is striving to interpret What else can 
ho do? But the result, as compared with th^ 
original, is like the dead pressed * specimen' of 
the botanist beside the breathing living flower of 
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the garden Even I, wjth poor knowledge of 
Samsk^t, know the joy of contacting the pulsing 
virile Scriptures in thoir own tongue, and the 
inexpressible dulnes^ and dreariness of their 
scholarly renderings into English But our lec¬ 
turer IS a Hinija, who from childhood upwards has 
lived in the atmosphere of the elder days, he heard 
the old stones before he could read, sung by grand¬ 
mother, aunt, and papdif, when he is tired now, 
he finds his recreation in chanting over the well¬ 
loved stanzas of an Ancient (Purapa), crooning 
them softly as a lullaby Co a weaned mind, to him 
the ‘well constructed language' (Samskft) is the 
mother tongue, not a foreign language , be knows 
its shades of meaning, its wide connotations, its 
traditiOQil glosses clustering round words and 
sentences, its content as drawn out by great 
commentators Hence when he wishes to share its 
treasures with those whose birthright they are not, 
he pours out these meanings m tbair richness of 
content, gives them as they speak to the heart of 
the Hindu, not to the brain of the European His 
olo^^e and accurate knowledge of Samskrt would 
make it child’s play for him to give ** an accurate 
and scholarly translation* of every quotation, he 
has preferred to give the living flowers rather the 
dried specimens Orientalists, in the pride of their 
nia'^tery of a ‘dead language will very likely 
scoff at the rendering of one to whom it is a 
living and familiar tongue, who has not mastered 
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Samskyt as a man but has lived in it from an 
mfaftt For these, the originals are given. But 
for tho*!0 who want to touch the throbbing body— 
rather than learn the naoies of the bones of tbe 
ekeleton-^of India's Ancient Wisdom, for those 
those free aftd full renderings are given. And I 
behove that they will be welcomed and enjoyed. 


ANNIE BESANT 





TO THE PUEE OF SOUL 

O PtJBE of Soul! The angels raise their song, 
And Truth's light blazeth over East and West! 
Alasl the heedless world lies fast asleep, 

And the Dawn’s glor 7 wastetb m the skies! 

O Pure of Soul 1 do Ye awake, arise, 

And open wide the windows of ^our hearts, 

And fill them with the shmiQg of Daf'^s Star, 
And with the heavenly music of that song, 

So, when the laggards wake, they may not lack 
Some message from Te for the nsrt morn’s hope. 
Some sign and token that their kith have seen 
And stood before the Glory face to face, 

And that they also may if they but will 
Be this your Sun-dawn work, Ye Pure of Soul 1 



FOREWORD 
{to the First Edition) 

Somewhere m the pubhehed ■writings of H B 
Blav&tsky it is said that all earnest Tbeosopbists 
should be advised to study Manu I bad therefore 
been looking from time to time into the scripture 
which goes by the name of Mam-Smrtt or 
SamhifS Coming to know of this, our beloved 
President desired me to lay before our brothers and 
sisters* on the present occasion, in a brief form, in 
modem ways of thinking and of speaking, as far as 
possible, the ideas I might have gathered from the 
reading of that ancient ordinance I should say at 
the outset, that the study—indeed it should be 
called only reading—has been very cursory, and 
the student has been lacking is almosteveryneeded 
<}Ualihcatton. But if faith abundant be a guab^ca- 
tion, then that has not been lacking I have 
read, not in the spirit of the critical and learned 
scholar and antiquananr superior to his subject, 
but with the reverence of the humble learner who 
c 
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‘Wishes to understand, for practical instruction and 
for guidance, so far as may be, in present day life, 
ever mindful of his own inability, and ever holding 
his judgment in suspense where he cannot 
understand 

“ Bead the things of the flesh with the eyes of 
the spirit, not the things of the spirit with the eyes 
of the flesh ”—said a Master To interpret the 
words of Manu, as of all the real scriptures of all 
the nations, mere grammar and dictionary, however 
laboriously used, are not enough—unless perhaps 
they be Samskrt grammar and dictionary* But 
Samskrt Shabda«Sha3(ra is not Tnerc grammar and 
dictionary, but the whole Science of Language, 
which IS inseparable from the Science of Thought 
and of Exegesis Nysya and MlmSrQf^a 

This IS said, to obviate hasty objections that the 
lendormgs of the Samskft texts, in the following 
lectures, put new ideas into the old words In the 
matter of all subjective knowledge, there are not 
new ideas enough, yet, to exhaust the richness of 
content of the old words of the ‘ wolUconstructed' 
and ' consecrated * language Those who have done 
the work of translation with open mind, and with, 
what IS even more needed, open heart—as ready, ot 
least, to see the good points of tbo work under 
translation as the weak ones—they know that the 

many shades of moaning, which have become 
attached by varied and long continued associations 
to the important words of any language, cannot bo 
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adequately rendered by single words from another 
language Every race, inspired by its own distinc¬ 
tive‘ruling passion’constructs its own language, 
as all its other appliances of life, m order to suit the 
particular aspect of divine manifestation which it 
represents Therefore ex<tct equivalents m any two 
languages are very difficult to find Hence, the 
frequent need to express the many shades of 
meaning of an older and a fuller word by many 
words of a newer language, not yet so full in. 
subjective knowledge Those who are best circum¬ 
stanced to live in, and to live themselves into, the 
modern as well as the ancient types and phases of 
civilisation, may be most safely trusted to interpret 
truly the latter to the former 
With this brief foreword I proceed to my duty 


BHAGAVAN Has 



First Edition, 1910 
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CflA.PTSR I 

THE FOUNDATION OF MANU’S CODE 
OF LIFE 

' H Hif^£F^!5ra<?^n7 Rif I 

Mwndaka Upamsha^, I, i, 1. 

H i'T;^m53^ ii ^ 

Menu, VI, 8? 

Gt0, X, 32 

Brahma declared unto His eldest son, Atfaarva the 
Science of Brahma, which venly ts the foundation 
of all other sciences 

All this whatsoever, that is designated by the word 
'This ' all ibis is made of the substance of and is held 
together by thought, by ideation, and by that alone He 


'Shackaras BA^shya oa Gaudapudas Mlndukya kSnki 
30 reatb tb s line as 

B llig <lr^? If 

That IS he who oot bww the Science of the laSaite 
Self cannot know the heart of the Feefj of any Science 
of the Fill te supcfphys c#l or pTiys cal 
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2 MAN’S DISTINCTIVE MAEK [MANTT 

who knoweth not the subjective science, the Science of 
the Self, he can make no action truly fruitful, can guide 
no course of action purposefully to beneficent issues 

Of all the sciences, I am the Science of the Self, and 
of all speech, I am the mutual converse of those who 
seek the Infinite and Eternal Truth of the Self m 
Whom all things live and move and have their being 


The Characteristic quality or Man 

The foreat-chants of the Scripture sing how 
minerals exist, plants feel, and animals know, but 
know not that they exist and feel and know, while 
man exists, feels, knows, and also know« that he 
exists, feels, knows ’ Because of this appearonce 

^R^Veia AramjaKa II m S Sjraaascojn 

inent on this sajs 

suf^viT^rm i wrnrjTf^fmfd, 

51 I ir 5 Mtwjt 5:^1 , ^ 

f 

In otber worda All things whatsoever nre but means of 
manifestat on of the BupreUio Selfi ] raitlc&s powers that 
wh ch is eoomingir unmoslDg manifests Hit attribute of Exist 
cnee (»a( I ami most the vegetablo kingdom that of reeling 
(rasa Crmnla Bliss) , tbo animals Intoihgence (cAif cAiffa) 
Coosciousness , man Self*coi»ciojsncss fnJWna prnjlt Jmrl ** 
Western wr tera have said Minerals grow , plants grow and 
lire animals grow lire and fee) or better God slee;e fn 
the mineral drrai— -*• **** vegetable wakes in the animal 
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of self-consciousness in him for the first time in the 
course of evolution of our world-system, is it possi- 
ble for him to know the Great Self and understand 
the method and the reason of the World-process 
Because of this and this alone, is he truly the man, 
the thinker, son of Manu, the all thimrer The 
others cannot think thus comprehensively, with 
this self-reference of all that is before and after, 
distinguishing between the Self and what is not the 
Self, and so grasping the whole essence of the 
World-process In them all the manifestation of 
the Self IS but partial, though in ever-mcreasing 
•degree first of only the existence (sat) aspect of 
the Supreme, then of that and some dim feeling 
(anaada), then of these and a little of intelligent 
consciousness (c h it) ^ tn man the manifestation 
finds comparative completeness, and he therefore 

looks before aod after and tbioka aad h niself iti man. 

Tbe fictitious line between the living and the euppoaed non 
living IS being obi tcratcd rapidly in western sc cnce also 
‘Bergson puts forward the opnion that Vegetable 
torpor imtinct, and intelligence—these are the elements that 
coincided in the vital impals oa common to plants and animals 
and which in the course of a development m ^hich they were 
made manifest in the most unforeseen forms have been 
dissociated by the very fact of theirgfowth Tie cardinal 
error whch from Aristotle downwards has vit ated most of 
the philosophies of Nature is to see in vegetable instinctive 
and rational life three successive degrees of the development 
of one and the same tendeni^ whereas they are three diver 
gent directions of an activity that has split up as it grew 
Bergson a three elements seem to correspond respectively 
with tamas rai&s andsattva orcinaada sat and 
chit (For eiplanat on of changes of order see The 5cienre 
0 / Peace and The Pfanaia. Farfa by the present wr ter) 
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fulfils the purpose, aufi is the turning-point, of the 
world-system. At the stage of man alone the 
separated self, termed the jIva, becomes capable 
of najat, deliverance, liberation, and fana- 
f-illah, annihilation into God, wisal, union 
with God, in the language of Musalman Safis; 
of' salvation, and beatitude, in the words of 
Christian seers and mystics; of nirvana 
and. the extinction of the sense of separate 


There le an elcroent of truth in tvhat be says; also an 
element of error m tbo shape of its unqualified extremeness 
!t ma) be true, as seems to be cow held generally, that the 
evolution of tbo 'kiogdoms* of nature, and even the genera 
and species, is along (be branches of a tree, as it werei 
and not a continuous upward line or oven apira] Ash' 
va^tba, S^bhnu, Yggdrasil, the World'tree, are 
weli'loiown symbols also, side by side vitb others, of 
the ITnivorsc. in various mythologies But what may be 
true of the physique need not bo true of the psyche 
quite And ' symbiosis,* co*opcration between all the kingdoms 
of Nature, the circulation of a common vitality through all 
its Ittnbs or branches is also recognised as a fact Anyway, 
;bc three * elements' are always Inseparable attributes of one 
itid the same Living Substance; the ' divergence' spoken of 
jy Bergson is a matter only of predominance! and not of 
ixclusivcncss: and that too in the physical forms only; souls 
wss from lower forms of body to higher, flying from lower 
branch'to higher ’ branch ' wc may sjy Reconciliation of 
;bo various divergent views (—and all catch aspects of the 
»futb, and are reconcilable. If not put citrcracly—) Is to be 
found in the expositions given m tbcosophicnl literature, of 
the nature of karma, ro'incarnation, and evolution. " It is 
remarkable that through paleontological research the original 
Latin word 'evolution' becomes inadequate and tbo old 
Samskrt word (vi) VAr (a) (creative evolution or unfolding) 
reasserts itself" Enci/elopaedia Snlanmca, 13th edition, 
vol 29, art Evolution The word exfoliation aremv to have a 
•-”arr;gc/ffc,jQCO 
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mdi\idaahty, for the followers of the Buddha and 
of the Jina, of mok^^ha and freedom from the 
bonds of doubt and error and matter, for the 
student of Vedanta , of kaivalyam, reah^atjon 
of Oneness, the Unity of the Universal and the 
Oii(e)ly Consciousness, in the phrase of the Yoga 
In man, that principle which is variously called 
the mind (manas), the means ahd instrument 
of thinking, or the inner organ (antah-karana), 
or the conscious individual atomfchitto. anu), 
attains that degree of development whereby it can 
reflect the image of the Infinite fully, and so 
become the bridge between the finite and the Infi¬ 
nite, between the endless past and future on the one 
hand and the eternal present on the other, whereby 
}t can become the means of a conscious individual 
immoTtahty, such as is referred to in the ancient 
books, which tell us that consciousness extending 
over the whole of ony given world system and cycle, 
lasting and persisting unbroken from the birth to 
the reabsorption of that system in the primal 
cosmic elements~that this is known teohnically as 
immortality of the individual consciousness 

Man, the Crown op Creation—How ? 

This potentiality of the human stage of evolution 
IS the element of truth m the otherwise boastful 


* 1 Vayv Pvratta 
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bohof that man i'* the crown of creation, whom all 
things else therein subserve Because of this 
potentiality of salvation (m o k s h a) and all that it 
signifies, even the lower nature spirits (d e v a s) crave 
instinctively for birth amongst the sons of Mami, 
and all the denizens of all the lower kingdoms strive 
incessantly in their sub-conscious being to reach 
his high estate ^ In no other way can they attain 
to that self-consciousness whereby and wherein 
alone Emancipation from the bonds of matter may 
be won, the long and weary exile cease, and the 
joyous homeward return begm towards that Self of 

5?^ ira 2 ^ fan: i etc 

V? U BhOffaiafa Xl ix, 28 

That la to say 

Hoiiso after house did God make for HimscU. 

Mineral and plant insect ilsb reptile bird 
And mammal too, but yet was He hot pleased 
At last He made Htmsclf the shape of Man 
tVhcrcin He know IlimselC the Boundless Self 
And then the Lord of All was ssttafied 

This 18 whut modern western philosophers like Ups'*! also 
■eem to mean when tbe> «4y that the Absolute attains fill 
Bclf*eonsciousnC3s or absolute kne« ledge the Spirit knowing 
Itjcif as spirit in man And rrobabl> the BiWe meias the 
same thing when t save God created man in His own 
Image jor Slfi ^e^»c*^ to Ibesaroe effoct, see the pewent 
writers A'eiAra p 23t 
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Bliss, whence all this show of passing pam and 
fleeting pleasure mixed in ceaseless toil and turmoil 
has issued, m order that the glory of that lasting 
bliss may shine the brighter for the contrast 

The science of the Self 

The Science of this ever-hvjng Self, Self*con- 
aciousne^s, deep-seated in the heart of every living 
being, js that Science (Adbyatma-Vidya) of which 
Kr«hna said 

2 am beginning the middle, end tbs end of all the 
manifest, and of alt the ways of mutual converse 
amongst men, I am that guiding clue, which ever seeks 
and ever points to the One Truth, of all the sciences I 
am the Science of the Self * 

The other sciences and arts and learnings all 
exist, and also feel and partly know the objects 
that they deal with But they do not know them¬ 
selves And, knowing not themselves, they do not 
know the relationships existing betwixt themselves, 
of each one to the others, and batwixt the various 
object? tnat they deal with respectively And, thus, 
they do not know even their special objects wholly 
Because all sciences and arts and crafts exist but 
for the sake of the Self, for the wee and service of 
life therefore the Science of the Self alone, knowing 
itself, knows also all the others in their very 0 s«?encc, 

5q«nc5ji^ sR^tTti^n ffifs t 32 
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and can set to each its due proportion to the rest, 
and so make all harmonious and fruitful It is now 
being recognised, even quite generally, that the 
roots of all the most concretely physical sciences 
are lost in metaphysic* and to be found only by 
diligent searching there The force of the physicist, 
the atom of the chemist, the vital functioning 
of the biologist, the tendencies to multiplication 
and heredity and spontaneous variation and natural 
and seiual selection of the evolutionist, even the 
impossible point and Ime and surface and one and 
two and zero, etc*of the mathemstioian, are all 
meaningless until translated into terms of meta- 
physio, the Science of the Self^ Hence is this 
Science verily the Kii^ of Sciences, to which all 
others minuter and owe allegiance, and which pro¬ 
tects and nourishes all others lovingly, justly, and 
righteously 

It IS the royal science, the royal secret sacred sur¬ 
passingly It supplies the only sanction and support to 
righteousness, and its benefits may be seen thus even 
with the eyes of flesh as bringing peace and permanence 
of happiness to men Every ruler of men should study it 
diligently, so he may be not a ruler but a true minister 
or servant for it discloses the essential nature of pain 
and pleasure, ]oy and sorrow, and enables him to triumph 
over all elations and depressions achieve the steadfast 
mmd and do his duty righteously, serenely, faithfully, 
It IB the lamp which lights up all the other lights, which 
illuminates the final darkness left by all the other lesser 


' See «g Thomson /nfroduction to Science (H TJ L 
Serjes) pp 166 167 axii The Metaphysic and PxychcAog^ of 
Theosophy (Adyar Fampbleta Series) by the present writer for 
a fuller working out of tins idea 
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sciences, it shows the rigliteous wiy of all good and great 
deeds, it is the one r<x:k on which all law rests securely * 

The Hierarchy of the Wise Law givers 

Becau'^e it the King of Sciences, the Holy 
Science, therefore all true kings should know it, all 
men ruling the affairs of other men should learn 
it assiduously, if thoy would goyom well and wm 
the love of men and gods, here and hereafter, and 
happiness on earth and m high heaven for them- 
selves and for their peoples Manu says 

Only ho who knows the science of the true and all» 
embracing knowledge, only he deserves Co be the leader 
of armies, tfaa wielder of the rod of justice the king of 
men the suzerain and overlord of kings * 

The first Mann of the Human Kace is the great 
prototype of all such patriarchal kings Thinking 

JT^TTUBT sjrJ 5f:3;T5?Rn H <jUa it i 



sr>7y rut k 

aiiukra i 153 158 Eautalya Ar^ha Shistra I 2 
VatsyayaDa ^ySya BkSshjfa I i 1 

2 HRTTcR g R 1 

^ JI Mann xi 100 
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(mananam), looking before and after, joining 
cause and effect deliberately m memory and 
expectation—the pre eminent and specific character 
of man'—IS perfectly embodied in the Manu’s mmd, 
omniscient of ■whole past ages (k a Ip as), world- 
cycles of activity and sleep, that only serve as 
ever-repeated, ever passing, illustrations of the 
truths and principles of the Science of the Self 
Because he has this vast experience, extending 
breaklessly over whole seons, of all possible situa¬ 
tions in all possible kinds of life, in lowest and in 
highest kingdoms, and because his omniscience 
of mfinite details is pervaded by the principles 
of Self-knowledge, therefore i^ he fit to guide 
new hosts of selves (j ivas), in new cycles, from 
their birth in the atoms of those primal substances 
and times, ever «o long ago, of which at present 
we can call up but the faintest memories or 
conceptions, up to their remergence in the Common 
Self, at the nirvana of the system, therefore is 
he fit to make laws for guiding them from age 
to age, laws varying in detail^ with the variations 
of the circumstances of life, but as unvarying m 
essential principles as the basic facts and laws of 
man’s psycho-physical nature with which those 
principles are fundamentally connected and from 
which they are directly derived And in this work 
of guiding human evolution and making laws for it, 
the Manu is helped by Sages ( R s h i <5), who al«o 
have remained o\er with him from previous ages 
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(kalpas), and therefore are called shiihtas, 
the Elect and Select, literally‘remain':,* remnants 
or residua 

The verb root s h i sh meatw to remain behind, and to 
be distinguished from others (and the root s h a s means to 
instruct and be instructed), and allthese senses are in> 
eluded in the word shishta The knowers and doers of 
dharma ' well-instructed and distinguished beyond 
others, who remained behind at the end of previous ages 
(man vantaraa),' and now stay on throughout this 
world cycle in order to maintain unbroken the chain of 
worlds and kingdoms and races, and to preserve the 
ancient d harms from falling into decay and ruin by 
constantly instructing the new jivas in their duties— 
these are the Mann and the seven Bshis Out of bis 
memory of the past age our Manu declared the dhar 
mas suited for the present cycle, and therefore is that 
d h a r ju a known as ‘ remembered ’(SrortiorSmirta) 
And because it le observed and practised by those that 
remained ’ behmd and will be established again and sgam 
m succeeding cycles after the erpiration of this, and has 
been taught by the Elders and their Elders always (with 
the needed modifications from tune to time), therefore is 
it known as Shisht dChara, i c, the conduct, precept 
and example, of the well instructed remnant of high 
teachers worthy of all reverence ’ 


’ A well nigh untranslaCable word including religion ntsa 
piety epeciSc property functioB lav etc but above all the 
Duty incumbent on a man at the stage of evolution be has 
reached and m the s tuat on he may be m More vill be sa d 
on it later on 


Bounds ' m tbeosophicat parlance 

ir fOT rj fc!?m srRn ii 
iig nswi^ i 

^ Siam aifs^ran i> 
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The Murhand^ya Purnna^ tells the story of the 
next or eighth Manu, Savanji by name, "who began 
his preparation for his future work so long ago as 
the second Round (named m the Pur3i?as as the 
Svarocbi'sha Manvantara), when he was born as 
the k§hattriya (warrior) king Suratha, and had 
for companion m his austerity the vaishya 
(merchant) Samfidhi, both receiving instruction 
from the sage Medhas The Manu, Vaivasvta, now 
reigning, is the seventh 

WHO IS fit to Rule ? 

None indeed who does not possess this compre¬ 
hensive wisdom IS fit to mle m the fullest sense of 
that high word But, even on a smaller scale, he 
who does not know the e%.sentials, the broad outlines 
and general principles of the Science of the Self, 
Atma-vidya, Theosophy proper, Brahma-vidya, 
God-Wisdom, who does not know the source, the 


^ ii 

^ ’^4dr=iN 9 II 

Jtfofsj/a Purana, ch 145 
^ In the chapters ^hieh form the VurgH sajita skati E^ery 
religion has traditions of the Sjnritual Hierarchy which guides 
the evolution of the Human Race and the tradit ons have very 
much in common to the eye which is not intensely des rous of 
aeeiBg only differences But faith in the existence of such a 
hierarchy is ty no means indispensable for the pursuit of the 
mam theme oS th a hook 
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means, the ends of life, has not studied the work- 
mgs of the mind, nor learnt how to create good-will 
in his own heart and in the hearts of others round 
him , does not know, m brief, what are the origin, 
what the end and purpose, what the way of ruling, 
of his own life—how shall he fitly rule the lives of 
others, be it in a household, or be it in a kingdom ? 
How can he be of real and indubitable help and 
service to his fellow-men? How will he enable 
them to bring together means and end ? By what 
ways may be lead them on to the great goal—not 
knowing what the goal is, and unaware of any 
ways but those revealed to him by the chance of 
the physical senses, themselves the products of 
causes to him wholly unknown? ’ 

^Edmond Holmes to fAe Secret 0 /JfTajjptnejs (pab 1919) 
says IQ the Intcodactton When 1 bad served as b Bcbool 
Inspecloe far more tbao thirty years it suddenly dawned upoo^ 
me that a maastheor) of education ought to be governed by 
hia theory of hfe Tolstoy saya No human activity can be 
fully understood or nghtl> appreciated until the central pur^ 
pose of Ufe 18 perceived You cannot piece together a puz&Ie* 
map so loDg as you keep one bit m a wrong place , but when 
the pieces all fit together then you have a demonstration that 
they are all in their right places So it is with the problem 
o' Art Wrongly understood it will tend to confuse and 
perplex your whole comprehension of life But given the clue 
supplied by true rel g ous perception and you can place Art 
so that It shall fit in with a nght understanding of politics 
econom cs sex relationships science end all other phases of 
human act vity Religion Govemtnent Property 

5px War and all the relations tn which man stands to man, 
and to bs own coDSCiousness and to the Ultimate Source 
(which we call God) from whence that coosc ousneas proceeds 
(Aylmer Maudes Introducton to Tobtoys llAcif la Arti 
p ztiO—'these are all at once illumined when the hature of that 
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Of the rale of such un-knowmg men, in the 
smaller household of the family and the larger 
household of the nation, was the Upanishat verse 
spoken by the Seer in sadness and in sorrow ; 

Sunk m the depths of ignorance and error, wise m 
their own conceit, great in their own imagination, they 
go on, the unhappy ones, stumbling at every step upon 
the path, blind leaders of the blind.* 


Ultimate Source is understood This is good comment, though 
unconsciously made, on Menu’s verse (\i-83) quoted at the 
beginning of this chapter Not only pedagogies, not only 
sstheticsi but also domestics, socionomica, economics, politics, 
CIVICS, ethics, and all possible other departments and activities 
of human life, and all the sciences subserving them, can be 
* fully uaderatood rightly appreciated ” and wisely guided to 
beneficent issues only by A|mawidy&. the complete Philosophy 
of Life Another quotation from*a modern western \vriter» of 
still aoother school of thought, to mahe the same ancient 
thought clearer to the modern mind ” It is the great structure 
of our government here that u bo weaV The mind of India is 
chaos No people can be governed, or govern themselves, 
except upon the social axioms of a culture and a civilisation 
These conditions do not exist here and 1 do not find that' the 
man on the spot' sees that as he should We are patching 
without plan, yielding without forethought, changing without 
insight ” So wrote Mr Ramsay McDonald {to day, in A C 1930, 
Laborite Pnme Minister of Englaad) on Nov 23 1913, to7Ae 
Leicester Pioneer of Dec 19,1913, from Delhi, where he had 
come as a member of a ' royal commiesion’* on "the public 
services of India ” Substitute “ the civilised world of to-day *’ 
for “India", and "the principles of a social organisation 
scientifically based on psychology and philisophy (Atma- 
vidya) ” for social axioms civilisations ”; and " any¬ 

where " for here '*—and the passage becomes true 

JJ?r; » 

J,- jjf 9^ 
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Present conflict ano Confusion 

And such verily is the condition of mankind at 
large to-day Sovereign and subject, statesman and 
private man, scientist and priest, theocrat and 
aristocrat, bureaucrat and plutocrat and democrat, 
capitalist and laborer, brain worker and hand 
worker, rich and poor, conservative and liberal, 
individualist and socialist, communist and anarch¬ 
ist—all having, as a rule, no knowledge and no 
thought of the * why ’ of life and but a very partial 
one of the‘how’, busying themselves more or Jess 
frenaiedly with the immediate gam to the senses, 
thinking only of stavir^ off the trouble of the 
moment, condemning, as beyond the pale of 
‘practical’ politics, all attempts to formulate and 
teach and reach high ideals in the administration of 
affairs, even when acknowledging, with the lips, 
that conduct is instinctively governed by the ideal, 
practice by theory, that there is a philosophy 
behind every great public movement, that ideas 
are the forces which move nations—how shall such 
guide the human race to happiness ? 

The Theory Behind the Manu’s Way 

The MaQu and his assistants and subordinates 
ere not so near sighted They look very far, before 
and after To them, 'practical politics ' does not 
mean taking account of only the evil side of human 
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nature, wholly di^sbelionng and ignoring tho bettor 
side, and circumventing one’s neighbours by any 
and all means Their practical politics are always 
dominated and governed by high ideals, by a com¬ 
plete theory of life, its origin, its end, its purpose 
To their view, all activity not organically and 
consistently related to the wolbascertained and 
clearly-defined objects of life is not practical but 
supremely unpractical. 

In order, therefore, to understand and appreciate, 
at their true value, tbo rules that they have laid 
down for the guiding of human affairs, it is indis¬ 
pensable that the view of the World-process, on 
which the rules are based, should be clearly under¬ 
stood. Whether we agree in it and accept it, or 
not, IS another matter But to understand the 
practice we must understand the theory, we must 
put ourselves at the point of view of those who 
framed and followed the practice 

ANCIENT East and Modern West 

Many modern students, especially of the West, 
say that the ancient East is unintelligible to them, 
that they cannot understand the Hindn’s introduc¬ 
tion of what they call ‘religion’ into the most 
commonplace affairs of life, his constant reference 
to heaven and to liberation, even in the text books 
of grammar and mathematics They fail to under¬ 
stand ffmda life, because they Took only at the 
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surface , and because, they, in their own life, occupy 
a standpoint and follow an ideal very different from 
that of those who profess to be guided by the 
Institutes of the Manu It is a frequent statement 
in the ancient boofes, that the child cannot under¬ 
stand and sympathise with the conjugal feelings 
and passions, the romances and the sentiments, the 
elations and the depressions, of the young man 
No more can the young man, with his turbulent 
egoism, restless ambitions, outrushmg energies and 
ever-renewed hopes and enthusiasms, understand 
the graver demeanor and the sobering cares and 
anxieties of the middle-aged, who have to bear the 
burdens of the family and the manifold pressure of 
the social organisation in which they live No 
more, again, can the middle-aged, engaged m the 
9trenuou« struggles of life, wholly understand the 
craving for peace and quietness of the aged, and 
their retirement from the competitive struggle But 
the older can generally understand the younger, by 
means of memory Now, as the difference is 
between two individuals at two different stages of 
life, such IS the difference between two peoples and 
two forms of civilisation, occupying different stages 
of evolution An older race, even though feebler, 
can generally understand the younger and more 
vigorous, though, the latter does not understand the 
former There are few complaints that the East 
cannot understand the West, many that the West 
cannot understand the East There is no difBculty 
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fox the old man m underatanding that the younger 
one should be energetic, pushful, a^ressive, eager 
to make ins way in the world and secure its good 
things for his own use He has himself passed 
through that experience, and retains the memory of 
it, unless indeed he has become too far removed m 
age But it IS difficult for the average 5 oung man, 
every fibre of whose organism is impelling him 
towards pursuit of the outer world’s experiences, to 
understand what quiet reflection over these or 
voluntary abandonment of them can be, and how 
it 18 possible t 

He who has not passed through the psychical 
crisis of dispassion (va i«r&gy a), surfeit with and 
disgust for the things of the world and the sordid 
struggle over them, and the consequent lasting 
sense of detachment, which is a constituent factor 
of wisdom as distinguished from intelligence and 
cleverness, can never understand and sympathise 
■with the mood and conduct of one who has This 
IS the essential difference between the psychology 

^ The case of the mner psychological conversion •strug 
gle which comes to most persons during adolescence intensely 
and with noble permaneiit results to the more advanced and 
exceptionally sensitive and thoughtful j I v a s suh*consciously 
or semi-consciously confusedly and pass ngly to the majority, 
does not interfere with the general truth of the observations 
in the text That the whole tree is present already m the 
seed IS a fact yet it does not confl ct with the successiveness 
equally a fact of the several stages of exfoliation and 

except ons prove the role See the present writer s The 
Fiindajrientat Idea q/ Theosophy and The Science of ihe 
Emotions 3rd edition pp 58 ai3 298 9 
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MA'TUl YOUNG AND OLD 

of the West and of the East, modem and ancient, 
young and old * 

Manu’s Comprehensiveness versus 
Modern devices 


Menu’s scheme of life, individual and social, 
-contains provision for not only both the younger 
and the older, but also for all tbe different tempera¬ 
mental psycho physical types and classes at all 
stages of evolution, those who have passed through 
dispassion and been bom a second time thereby, 
and those who have not, and those who are m inter¬ 
mediate conditions ^ Modern schemes, ranging 
through a score or more of wma, (Individualism fo 
Communism and Fascism to Bolshevism) make, it 
seems, provision only for one type and stage, assumed 
to include all the members of the race, or to be forced 
upon them all, and failing, therefore, to meet all 
requirements, are constantly breaking down m 
practice, and need continual revisionThe whole 

’Furvaand Pashchinta parra means both eaatand 
earlier or older and before and pas hcbi ma west and later 
or yousger and bebiod Wbea you stand before tbe rising 
svin tbat quarter is tbe pQrva to tbe right is 
daksbina beh nd is pashcbioia, to the left ts 

uttara The general plan of history seems for civilisation 
to travel from tbe East towards the West round and round 
with the sun 

* See on this Prof James interest ng chapter on the tw ce 
born in hs Vanetiea o/ReUguma Experience 

’ As witness the changes of pol cy of Bclshev sm m Russia 
since its coTning into power id 1917 18 and the cont nunl 
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course of nature ordains that the older, who know 
more, shall make provision for the bringing up of 
the younger, who know less Where, for any 
special cause, this ordinance of nature is violated, 
catastrophe must result before very long And 
there is much reason to fear that the new systems 
of administering human society will prove a com¬ 
mentary on and a justification of Manu’s ideas bp con¬ 
trast They are the product of minds which are con¬ 
fined as yet to the Path of Pursuit (theP ra-vrt(i- 
m 5 r g a), and know little or nothing of, and care less 
for, the other half of life, the Path of Renunciation 
(the Ni-vftti-marga), without knowledge of 
which, the fundamental facts of the universe, the 
foundations of all existence, remain unknown Ab 
Sfshna says 

The men who are still on the Path of Pursuit pursuit 
of the pleasures of the senses they kn ow not the difference 

ferment since the Great War or rather since the beginning of 
the twentieth Christian century in almost all the cinlised* 
countries of the earth 

anlPii'i fi gr I) 

^ 'nftfqrL, | 

I) Manu xii 95 6 

The views and the schemes and devices that are not found 
ed oa the Science of the Self but are rooted wholly m erro 
neous sensualism—they shall always be barren of happiness 
They shall spring up and die down like ephemeral mushrooms 
in the rains unwholesome unable to stand the test of time and 
hear the heavy we ght of ages 
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between that Path and the Path of Eenunciatjoa, renun¬ 
ciation of the things of physical sense and striving after 
the superphysical and apintual Zife And because they 
know not these two in their contradistinction, the two 
which mate up the whole of life, therefore the whole of 
the Truth abides not with them, nor real inner purity 
from selfish desire, nor the conduct of reason-governed 
Self-sacrifice * 


West and East as only yodth and age 

Such )s all the supposed, and much spoken of, 
and much exaggerated, difference between ancient 
and modern. East and West There is indeed no 
other deeper-seated, inherent, insuperable and in¬ 
eradicable difference They are both Spirit of the 
same Spirit and flesh of the same flesh—all most 
truly Manu's children The ancient has been 
modem in ita day The modern will be ancient m 
Its time Indeed, the modern, m the sense of the 
fifth sub-race, in theosophical language, is fast 
aging now, maturing psychically and passing 
through experience at a more rapid rate than the 
ancient, m the sense of the Indian first sub-race, 

ft ^ (I 

Shagaia-l GU I Xri < 

In modem Wmss tte ^sur& ftnd iho d a i ta trpcs oT the 
Gif i roa? be said broadlj to correspond respectively to the 
tougb'nucdM’’ and the tender-oiinded of Williain James, 
the extrovert" and the introvert of the psycho-analist tho 
aggressive Nietachzian blotide tattle on the one hand and tho 
leftned sentl^rman on the other m Greeh t tan and god. 
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seems to have done ‘ And all attempts at inter¬ 
pretation of the ancient to the modem, for the 
passing on to the younger and more energetic 
generation of whatever special knowledge the older 
and now feebler generation may have gathered, in 
order that the younger may mount to a higher height 
of experience—all such attempts are but parts of the 
natural ways and means of the younger’s matura¬ 
tion 

It should be remembered that, strictly speaking, 
what we call the ancient should be called only the 
remnant® of the ancient, for the bulk of it, so far as 
the actual living present-day population of India is 
concerned, is in reality very modern and young 
For it IS made up of younger souls and is roughly 
classed with the ancient only because upgxown on 
the soil of the ancient, where the ‘ forms ’ of the 
older type of civilisation still persist, where also 
are older souls here and there, to keep the old 
ideah alive, till the truly modem of both East and 
West shall take them up, lo carry them to a fuller 
realisation m the future So, on the other hand, 
many older and more advanced souls are being born 
now m the bodies of the new races, of the west, to 
provide the necessary leaven of the older knowledge 

' In the twenty years that have elapse^ since the first edition 
of th s work the European world has been turned all upside 
down by the Great War of 1914 18 and has lived enormously 
fast, bile India too has lived two hundred years in those 
twenty in the political and economic departments of her 
national life as also m respect of socio rellg ous reform 
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for them and direct their attention towards super¬ 
physical sciences As cells and tissues, embodying 
germs of nascent faculties are in the individual, so 
are mdmduala and famiUes, embodying special 
knowledge and ideals, m the body of the nation 
The bringing together of eastern and western 
nations in bonds of political, economical, and edu¬ 
cational interdependence is an act of Providence 
also tending, it would seem, towards the same end 
If we seek for a reason why younger and less 
advanced souls (]lvas) should he bom into the 
weakening physical moulds left by the more advanc¬ 
ed (in India), we may perhaps find that tbi« is only 
in accordance with the laws of economy of force, 
which run through and counter-balance the lavish 
extravagance in details, of ever*paradoxical Kature, 
the Everlasting Duality (Pvamdvam, Ambiva¬ 
lence, Polarity) perpetually plaving within the heart 
of the Eternal One A^ing grand father and budding 
infant fit in with each other appropriately, the 
knee of the former is the natural play-ground of the 
latter, his perfected wisdom (sattva) of soul 
and decaying activity (rajas) and growing 
inertia (^amas) of body help on to their natural 
development the imperfect mtelligence and growing 
activity and lessening inertia of the body of the child 
Manu-Sm:&Ti and cognate Works 

What then is thi«i Theory of Life which is the 
foundation of Manu’^ Law^ one portion of which, 
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suited for one eTpoch, has come do^wn to us, with 
modifications made, from time to time, by various 

Sages and minor Manus, in order to suit the needs 

of sub-cycles within the larger epoch ? With regard 
to these modifications and explanations, we have to 
remember that in trying to present to oar minds the 
outlines of Manu’s views intelligibly, it is not 
possible to confine ourselves to the words of the 
work known as the Manu-Samht\a or Marui 
In order to understand that work, cognate literature 
in the shape of the ‘histones of world-evolution' 
(Itih^sas and Furaijas), and especially those parts 
of them which describe past Indian life as governed 
by the laws, of Manu. is indispensable ManU- 
SamhttS, is said to be the quintessence of the Vedas, 
the study of it i$ compulsory on the twice-boru on 
pam of losing status, as ‘ education’ in the general 
sense is necessary to entitle a modem western man 
to be called a gentleman, and like the Vedas, 
it should be interpreted with the help of the 
‘ histones ’ 

Whatever hath been declared by Manu to be the duty 
o£ any one, that is supported by, and is declared m 
entirety and detail in, the Veda, for Manu knoweth all 
and the Ve^a contains all luiowledge And the Veda 
should be expanded and expounded with the help of the 
Putiiuas and the Itihaeaa, the Ancient Histones of i^orld- 
Evolution generally, and of the Human Race specially 
For indeed the Veda feareth him whose knowledge is not 
very wide who has not heard much “ Such a one will 
naiaujiAT^iftt. coa, and. wlL wjfc •A v?.^ txus 
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Significance and value’* so throtetli the Ve(Ja of the 
narrow-minded and the ill informed '■ 

Spirit versus Letter 

This method, it is true, does not recommend 
itself to the modem onentahst He expresses his 
opinion of it m the single -word ‘ uncritical To 
him, the date of the work , the exact and particular 
name of the author , the details of hts biograph 7 ; 
the various readings of a particular piece of text 
although the sense of all be the same, and such 
other matters are of exceeding importance And 

^ ft il ifan\i n 7 

Sf^iStTOnvql \ 

irm ii mh ,lii par^a 1 293-4. 

The Indian (Hind a) is debited and not groundlesslr by the 
flfientalist with complete lack of the bistorica! aensc 
Practically no new historical workabave been written in India 
(by Hindiis thougbaome have been a very few, by Jamas and 
by Musalmana) for hundreds of years now*—not counting those 
written during the last seventy years Bat the ancient 
Indians appreciat on of the value of History was so great that 
he regarded it as a fifth Veds (ude CAhandoffv<^ Upam^hat 
VII, 1 2) And the two verses quoted above, expressly say 
that Veda t e the cssent at Science and Philosophy is impos* 
aible to understand correctly except in the 1 gbt of Universal 
History In other places, ItfaaaaPurann arc eaid to be 
more useful and valuable (as obviomly for popular education) 
than even the Vedas Indeed acoMpfefehistory of world-eTolii 
tion would obviously be a complete encyclopiedia of all know 
ledge all pb losophy, and all possible sciences Seethe present 
tmUra Kf^hna Jfdedtoa p 9 
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from a certain standpamt is perfectly right 
Where the subject-matter of the work is, not 
general laws and principles and also facts more or 
less certain, but the changing and passing products 
of such laws and principles (like minor poems^ 
plays, lyrics, essays, controversies, articles of 
vxrtMy curious inventions, pastime's, dress-fashions, 
peculiar ornaments, machines, games, etc ), there 
the personality of the author and the conditions 
under which hi« work was created become useful 
objects of study, as also helping to illastiate the 
same general laws and principles, or at least as 
affording interesting pastime But otherwise, they 
are not useful to study Even m modern days, 
people do not spend very much time and energy on 
finding out particulars, about the discoverers of 
geometry or arithmetic or algebra, or about the 
editors of successive text books of these The di'«- 
coverers of real indubitable truths are generally 
only re discoverers Therefore no particular inter¬ 
est attaches to their personalities, except as part of 
general history The inventors of passing things 
are far more * interesting,* naturally, and great 
discussions arise as to how much * credit ’'’hould 
or should not he given to them Truth is common- 
property and cannot be copyrighted Individual 
peculiarities—not to call them aberrations—are- 
special property, and therefore fit for copyrighting 
Truth IS simple, single, universal, belongs to all, 
difficult to understand only because, and when. 
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uninteresting, so that people will not look at it 
Error is manifold, complicated, entangled, belongs 
" separately *’ to each “separate” individual The 
straight line is one The crooked line's are count¬ 
less Every deviation from the straight line is an 
error, a straying, and there is no limit to the 
number of possible emngs The Supreme Self is 
One and Universal Theseparate individual •selves, 
made by A^xxtlyu, Nescience, Error are infinitely 
numerous The Scriptures of all the nations are 
namelcas Such other works as, by their surpassing 
excellence, approach the Scriptures m helpful 
instructiveness, are nearly nameless, too-^tbe great 
epics'of many nations for instance By their 
perfect description^ of human nature, true m all 
time>, they have ri«oti above the level of passing 
lists of passing facts, and have become tert-books 
of the science of psychology, sociology, history, all 
in one The Elders of tho Race wrote and wrought 
out of compassion for mankind, not for name or 
fame or feel of pride or vanity orcopynghted moner 

Separatism versus Brothebunes^ 

Manu, in reference to tho 5oni/ii(T known bv the 
name, thu’’ but a representative name, repre 
Fentati\o of the Great Being who according to the 
Purapa®, H tho real, primal Progenitor and Chief 
of the Ilunian Race and also of minor Manus and 
Rshi- and the subordinate hierarchs who help m 
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the -R'ork of carrying his ‘loheme, and who put 
forth, from time to time, as need arises, the minor 
laws which are all already contained potentially m 
the Great Law And therefore the free use of the 
Itihssas and Puranas and other traditions is helpful 
in understanding the geperal scheme This is so, 
to the older temperament of the mmd which is 
inspired more by the sense of non-separateness 
(ab h ed a-buddh i), which tends physically as 
well as mentally to long-sightedness, tolerance, 
sufferance, compromise, reconciliation of all« which 
hkes better to attend to the common elomeats m the 
various views of truth , which is incUned to look at 
thoughts behind and through the words, even at 
the risk of being somewhat slovenly in the use of 
language, which believes that the World-process 
manifests from within without, and that forms 
develop out of the life, and not in the reverse way, 
which looks at history as the concrete illustration 
of the abstract principles of philosophy, as the 
working out of an ideal plan, and not at philosophy 
as the bye-product of basketfuls of casual events 
called history , which believes that ideas and ideals, 
discoveries of science and unfoldmgs of knowledge, 
are all themselves the result of a great world-plan 
of human evolution, and make epochs, and not the 
reverse To the other, the younger temperament, 
of the mind which is moved more by the sense of 
separateness (bh ed a-bud db i), wjth eyes keen 
for the sharp edges of all outlines, and impatient of 
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Hence the one view predominates at one time 
and place, and the other ftt another To the tem¬ 
perament of the first, or Indian, sub-race, the view 

which looks mote to principles than to details 
on the whole, seems to have been more attractive 
Therefore the different Purapas and Smitis are 
accepted without much critical enquiry, somewhat 
in. the same fashion as successive editions of a 
work on mathematics may be, to*day, m the West, 
<vnd whatever additions and alterations appear froni 
time to time, m work after work, are taken as but 
developments of potentialities already contained m 
the fundamental rules and outlines' 

and change So say Herbert Spencer and the modern eroln 
tionists also Liviog Protoplasm la id a state of perpetually 
unstable equilibrium aays the modern biologist See OltS 
Xiv 10 

1 Many of the Puranas begin with the statement that it (the 
Parana) was delivered by Suta to the Rshis for the good of 
the people, at one of the twelTOT’arty meetings of the Rshla 
Out of these conferences perhaps, the modern Eumhha-fair has 
grown The twelve year period makes a minor cycle (yuga) 
in Hind^ astronomy, and is said to be, roughly, the time taken 
by one complete circulatioo the solar vital fluid Some 
commentators explain the expr^ion, sa t trS dvadasba 
varshik^, as meaning’* at the ritualistic sacrifice extend¬ 
ing over twelve yean * Sacrificial ceremonies extending 
over a thousand years are also spoken of But “ every 
twelve years, seems to give a more easy and practically useful 
meamog The first edition of the Encyclopcedia Bntanmca 
came out in a C 1?68 the fourteenth in 1929, gumg an 
average interval of just about twelve years The Parana 
served the purpose of an cncyclopeedia m India 
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It is extraordinary how the successive genera¬ 
tions of the Indian people have, by a sort of here¬ 
ditary instinct, implanted by the guiding Hierarchy 
of Eshis in them for the special purpose of preserv¬ 
ing the old tradition for the later use of aJ] man¬ 
kind, clung onto their reverence for these Vedas 
and ParSpas, despite the most adverse circum¬ 
stances Ko longer able to understand them in the 
latte* days of degeneration, unable to defend them 
from attacks levelled against the surface meaning 
of many parts, often most cruelly and heartlessly 
deceived and sacnficed to pnestcrafty self-interest, 
with false and too literal interpretations, by 
Ignorant and vicious custodians, through internal 
dissensions and foreign invasions, when there was 
much worldly good to gam and almost nothing to 
lose by giving them up, they have yet clung on to 
their belief m the preciousness of these Scriptures 
And it seems as if the purpose of Providenoe were 
now likely to be fulfilled and the preservative labor 
of the Indian instinct rewarded For the lost com¬ 
mentaries, which would have made the unintellig¬ 
ible clear, madetheabsurd-seemingappearrational, 
and the impossible allegorically significant—these 
comzaentarjes are now in course of restoration, 
though somewhat indirectly, by modem science 
itself, which not many years ago was the most 
energetic of iconoclasts, but is now beginning to 
tarn its attention to supcrphy««ics and meta¬ 
physics 
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the Theory op Cyclic Life 


Manu’s Theory of Life, as it may be gathered 
from the Laws which bear His name, and from 
these Puranas, may be summed up in a score or so 
of words Two of these have been already mentioned 
incidentally, vit , Pursuit (Pra-v^tti) and Retire¬ 
ment (Ni-vrtti) And these are, in a sense, the 
most important The others depend on these The 
variants of this pair are many , the underlying idea 
in all IS the same TheSmrt»s, the Bhagavad-Oit^t 
the Fara.pas, speak, of pursuit and retirement 
(pra-vptCi aiid ni-vptti)* or selfishness and 
unselfishness, desirefulness and desirelcssnesSt 
(sa-kSmya and naish-karaya, sS-ragya 
and vai-mgya), or attachment and detach¬ 
ment (sakti and a-sakti) The Philosophic 
Schools (parshanas) speak of them also, the 
Kyaya and Vaishe<«hika Schools as emanation and 
reahsorption (sarga and apa-varga), or pain 
and highest bliss (d u hkha and nis-shreyas), 
the Mim&ms& School as the action that binds and 
the action that looses (karma and naisb- 
karmya), the SEfikhya and Yoga Schools as 
appearance and disappearance (avir-bhnva and 
•tiro-bhava) or as ondoavour and resignation, 
souing and abandoning, striving and lotting go (I h a 
and upa-ratna), or as uprising and restraint, 
ex prcs^ion and ro.prossion, ox hibition and in hibi- 
tion (vy-ut-t.hlna and ni-ro(iha). The 
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■names of the Vedanta School are the most familiar, 
bondage and liberation (bandha ana moksha) ' 
The Jamas speak of moving forth and moving 
back, action and reaction (san-chara and 
prati-sah-chara), the Buddhists, of the thirst 
for the individualised separate life and the extinc¬ 
tion of that thirst (trshpa and nir-vapa), 
the Christians, of sin and salvation And finally, 
modern science accepts the same idea and calls it 
action and reaction {in physics), composition and 
decomposition (m chemistry), life and death, ana¬ 
bolism and katabolism (in biology), waking and 
sleeping (in psycho-physiology), or, more generally, 
evolution and involution, integration and disintegra¬ 
tion, formation and dissolution of worlds and world- 
systems ^ Each phrase, old or new, expresses a 


‘Jagara and swapa, waking and sleeptog (of Brahma 
Universal Mind). arvha aod ar aroha, ascent and d» 
cent, u Q *tia ti aod ava oati, ttpriaing and down falling, 
vpddhi and hraaa, growth and deca^. ut sarpmland 
ava satpinl, upsliding and dowcalidicg ut karsha 
and apa-ksrsba, up-liftiDg and down^raggtng, upa 
ebaya and apa ebaya. integration and disintegration, 
gathering and dispersal, ni ebaya and kshaya, nourish 
meat or storing and coajumpioa, afab\i and lays, 
and remergenee, vi kasa and san kocha, 
unfolding and infolding exfoliation and infoliation (seedng). 
unmesba and ni inosba, opening (of the eye) and 
closing, abhi vyakti and a vyakti defini'tion and 
obliteration, reminiscence and ohliTiscvnec , pra sava, and 
prati prasava coming forth and in-drawing—are other 
pairs of words, to be met with m the Pura^as, and works on 
philosophy and medicine, and Bauddha and Jama books all 
expressing various shades and aspects of the same idea of 
dual movement, le, of the penultimate Duality, m terms of 
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more or less different aspect of one and thesam© 
fact, each corresponds with a different standpoint 
of observation Thus, current science has looked 
at the external, objective, or material aspect 
of things predominantly* and so spoken of the 
integration and dissolution, of forms The philo¬ 
sophic systems have looked more at the internal, 
subjective, or spiritual side,and have therefore used 
terms indicative of the moods of the inner force 
guiding that integration and disintegration of 
material particles And amongst the latter, again, 
those which deal more prominently with the active 
element in the inspiring consciousness, e g , the 
Mimiinsa, have employed words significant of 
action and reaction* while those which look 
more to the motive, have used terms of desire 
The common fact, running through all those pairs 
of name*?, is the fact of the rhythmic swing of the 

AVorld-process, the diastole and systole of the Uni¬ 
versal Heart, tho inspiration and expiration of the 
Universal Breath, on all scales, m all depaTtment‘* 
of Nature, mental as well as material And on and 
around this fact, the Great Law-Giver and hi'^ 
followers ha\c built thoir whole Codo of Life, life 
m tho physical as well as the suporphysical worlds* 
If wo sook deeper for the cause of this pulsing, we 
mu«t come to tho penultimate pair of facts, Self and 

raovoment For proof of the raioo DuAlity in terms of 
CQKrition and desire tho reiser may cast a glance at a worV 
I ke Rogrt I T}tt$aurua of n'ordf and PArasei 
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Not-Self, variously called Xtma and AnatraEt 
Purusha and Praky^it the One and the 
Many, Subject and Object, Spirit and Matter 

The Two Arcs of the Cycle 

These are recognised m some shape, under some 
name, in all systems of thought Whatever their 
exact nature may be, they are recognised as fact® 
And when they have been named, and the Interplay 
between them mentioned, the whole content of 
thought and of the universe has been completely 
exhausted Kothing more remains outside of these 
It IS ]U3t this Interplay between the Two which 
appears as the rhythmic swing spoken of under 
many names The putting on by the Spirit of a 
body of matter, small as atoms and microbes or 
vast as suns and sidereal systems, subtle as the 
most inconceivably tenuous ethers, or gross and 
hard as rooks and minerals, this is the coming out' 
wards of the Spirit (pra-vit 1 1 ) The putting off 
of that body is its return witbm Itself (n i-vft 11) 
This process is taking place endlessly, everywhere 
and always, on all possible scales of time and space 
and motion, m every possible degree of simplicity 
and complexity And each complete life, small or 
great, with its two halves of birth into and growth 
in matter, and decay and death out of it, may 
bo regarded as a complete cycle It is true 
that, as nothing m the endle^® World process 
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IS leally and wholly disconnected with any¬ 
thing and everything else, so no such Ufe*cycle is 
wholly, truly, and finally, complete and independ¬ 
ent And it IS therefore true that all life cycles, 
10 , all lives, small and great, are graded on to one 
another and form parts within parts, smaller wheels 
■within larger wheels, epicycles within cycles, all 
in an endless and ever incomplete and ever-length¬ 
ening and ever more “inveterately convolved* 
■chain' But, at the same time there is an appear¬ 
ance of completed cycles And one-half of each 
such cycle is, comparatively, the arc of the descent 
of Spirit into Matter, and the other half is the arc 
of its re-ascent out of that Matter And. according 
as we please, we may call the one half, evolution, 
and the other, involution, or, we might reverse the 
names Usage is not quite settled on this point 
We may speak of Spirit becoming involved m 
“Matter, in sheaths, bodies, vehicles, tenements, 
abodes, masks or receivers (u p a d h i e), and then 
becoming evolved out of it Or, we may speak of 
Matter, t e , material sheathing, being evolved out 
of the Spirit and then becoming involved or merged 
back into it again The naming is a question of 
convenience for the purpose m hand The general 
idea seems to be fairly unmistakeable It should be 
observed however that the notion of growth and 
improvement and refinement, progress of all kinds 

' For fuller eipositioa of those ideas, see The Science of 
Peace, by the present wnter 
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in short, has become associated with the word 
Evolution The reason is that the modem scientists 
who have rediscovered for the world one portion of 
the great law, have* naturally", observed only the 
outer forms And, in the course of their researches, 
they have found that as the former grew finer and 
more completely differentiated and delicately 
organised, the richer in varietv of experience grew 
the manifestation of life in it And because the 
existing ways of human life, accompanying the 
present complex organisation of the human body, 
appeared to them the best of all that they could 
observe, therefore they have identified evolution of 
coraplezity of form with progress and superiority 
of all kinds m life generally If there should come 
a time when it is found that what is then 
regarded a« a more glorious manifestation of life 
IS compatible with a greater simplicity and 
homogeneity of form and material—as is suggested 
by passages here and there m the old books—then 
this notion would have to be somewhat revised and 
modified In the meanwhile, greater and greater 
fullness, richness, and refinement lu life being 
regarded as the invariable concomitant of increase 
in the complexity of form, and in the loDg*circuit- 
ing of the vital current through a myriad kinds of 
tissues, circulating fluids, and hormones, the 
‘ progress ’ of both is commonly spoken of as ovolu 
tion, and the word involution docs not appear 
often in ••cientific literature, yet, in contract with 
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evolution, and this for the reason mentioned betoie, 
namely, that modern western science has not been 
able to study, as yet, the processes of the dissolution 
of a ^Yorld, and the modem phase of civilisation 
does not definitely recognise * retirement ’ and the 
stages that have to be passed through by the soul 
on the Path of Renunciation 

Evolution and Involution 

This current notion of evolution is amply recog* 
msed inSamskrt writings The text of the Jutareya 
Xranyokc, has been already referred to, which says 
that the Self manifests least in minerals, more in 
vegetables, more in animals, more in men, and so 
on And some verses occur in the Bfha^ Vt^hnU- 
which give a few more details 

(Out of the eight million and four hundred thousand 
typee or forms through which the soul has to pass) two 
'millions belong to the imniQTable or minerals and vege 
tables nine hundred thousand to aquatic varieties of 
animals, as many to the reptilia or turtles and the worms 
and insects one million to birds three millions to 
rjuadrupeds and four hundred thousand to the anthropoid 

Quoted m the fAabda kalpa druma under The 

■classiilcat on in these verses is fram the atandpo nt of external 
form and habitat From the deeper standpoint of method of 
reproduction iho class fication is fourfold 

Rt"! 

From the still deeper one, of vital currents and psychic 
tendencies and g u n a a, it la threefold 

And so on Dot the idea of successive ovolutio'i 
runs thro igh all 
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apes After passing through these the soul arrives 
at the human form (which takes up the remainder of the 
total number, or two hundred thousand) In the human 
stage, the soul perfec s itself fay deeds of merit gradually 
develops thereby the mward consciousness which marks 
the twice born, and finally attains the birth wherein 
realisation of Brahma becomes nossihle * 

But what IS recognised in the Purapas in addition 
to this evolution of material form, and is not yet 
recognised in modern science, is that, side by side 
■with this, there IS an ‘ involution ’ of the Spirit in 
these forms , and, further, that when a certain limit 


^ ^ II 

^ ?rFRT i 

5!^ 511^ ffcl II 

II 

For comment on these verses see ft Geddes and Thomson 
FvoluUcn p 99 and ffeitb TAe Human Bodp ch *i . 
(HUL Senes] To the above list the foUowiEg verses add 
certain superbumaQ orders or kingdoms as successively 
h gher and higher uz , pramaihas gandharvas siddhas 
devas and the * sons of Srzbios 

^ smR3%Pr %^rgrTi ti 

3Tf q? gteir li 

BfiSgaiafa 

ifanu, XU 50, gives more details and classifies the 
several tribes and spocies under the three gunas as 
aa^tvika, rajaea, asd tamaaa 
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has been reached, the process is reversed and the 
form tends to bccoine ever sircplet and simpler 
again, -without the gathered experience being lost, 
till, at the end of the appointed cycle, the individual 
merges into the Universal. 

The Human Stage Fit for Liberation 
OF Spirit and Self-Dependence 

These t-wo halves of evolution and involution, 
then, constitute the rhythmic pulse, the very heart¬ 
beat of all life. And in accordance with the la^ 
thereof, our solves, or souls, having successively 
identified themselve-s with and separated themselves 
from mineral, vegetable, and animal forms in the 
course of long ages, have now arrived at the human 
stage, and become capable of retrospect and pros¬ 
pect. For it would seem that in our particular 
cycle and system, m the terrone chain, the man of 
*this globe, the earth, stands at the turning-point, 
the junction bot-ween the t-wo paths. And only ho 
who comes to such midway*point becomes able to 
look, both before and after fully. Ho only can 
take himself in bond, grasp his whole personality, 
and ask and answer what he should do with it and 
why and ho-w’ ho should do it 

The Ends of Life 

What then should ho place before himself as the 

aim of life, and how ahould ho conduct hlmsolf, po 
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as to secure it in the fullest degree ? Taking the 
two halves together. Self-expression, Self-realisa- 
tion, or God-reaUsation, ‘ whichever we please to 
call it, becoTuea the summnm honum^ the beginning 
and the end, the motive and the goal, of all this 
World-process But taking them separately, it 
obviou'' that the object of each half should be 
different from that of the other 

THE Three ends of the porsdaht half 
OF Life 

Acoordisg to Manu, the object of the Pursuit-half 
of hfe, Self-ezpression m and through a mate¬ 
rial body, IS threefold Puty, Profit, Pleasure, 
Dharma.Artha,Ka.ma 

Some say that the performance of duty and the 
gathering of ^iches are ' the good Bome eay wealth and 
sense enjoyments, some duty only, some riches only 


Ltl& Flay is the word lowt often v^sd m tbe works 
of Vedanta Manu a word is krida -which abo means 
play 

OT (I5K t;? I 
liofit 3^ 3^ 11 Hajiu I 80 

Times out of aimber docs the Laiversal M ad make and 
unmake over and over a^ain these cou&tlcss worlds with 
eoCRtless }m es upoR them all as i/ id Day " How otherwise 
than in plav does a playwr gbt write his playo* And is not 
the ttorld-process an Infinite Drama and must not ts author 
bo the S j-'-'in Dramatst Artat aad Player? 
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But the well-established truth is that the together 
make the end of the life of Ebirsuit > 

K A M A-PLEASURE 

It might indeed be said that sen^s-pleasure 
alone, Kama, is the aiimnium bonum 

of descent The word means the enjoyments of the 

senses and the wish tor those enjoyments ^ These 
motivate and accompany the ever-deep®^ 
of the Spirit m the sheaths of mattei* ever- 
nearer identification with the clothes of flesh 
Doo’' not Manu himself recognise that 

The man without K t- m a -desire is the wifnoti^ 

action Whatever a man does is the doin^ of Euma 
The Vedas are studied because of Ec ma Their injunc¬ 
tions are followed because of Ki m a 

Why then does he hedge it in with two others 
which are not at all so obviously connected with the 
Path of Pursuit ? Indeed he lays far mof® stress on 
Pharma than on the two others Na7« 
deprecates from time to time the yea^^^i^ff after 

^ <14 tfi q I 

3l>f ill a fulfil II J/aiiil II 22' 

See The Science of the EnoUoM, by the proaent writer 
pp 283 286 and 397 399 for fuller statement of tbomeanin? 
o' Kama Eros 

* 31PIIF? fer ^ efI^^ 1 

TTt^ ^ II Manu/ d 2 4 
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sense-pleasures* Why does he do so ? Because of 
this*apparently: Pleasure,sense-gratifioation,needs 
no recommendation to the human being at the stage 
to which the current portion of his laws applies 
At an earlier day of creation, it may have needed 
xecommendation We read that Paksha, son of 
Brahma the Creator, ordered by his Father to go 
forth and multiply, created with much penance and 
asceticism and gathering of needed power, a band 
of ten thousand sons called Hary-ashvas, and passed 
on to them the divine command And they went 
iorth, obedient, but not knowing, nor very willing 
Ksrada, taking pity on their innocence, wishing to 
save them from the dreadful turmoil of the life of 
matter, taught them the way of the Spirit, and 
Baksha lost the whole band. He then created 
another band of five thousand sons called Sbabal- 
a-shvas They also were led astray by Karada in 
the same way Then Baksha reproved Nfirada 
for his unwisdom and premature haste 

The eoul Tealisetb not irithout direct experience, the 
sharpness of the ob^ts of the senses, the sharpness of 
the pleasures that come from them at the first, and of 
tie pains that follow afterwards without fail And it is 
necessary for the bouI’s perfection and satisfaction that 
it should pass through both eypenences None should 
therefore prematurely break the growth of another s 


“ Though th®re no absraee of d«ire anywhere jn tijs 
world yet la it not right to yield ones aonl up wholly to 
<Icsire ’ 
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intelligence 'which grows only by oxercise amidst sense 
objects but should enable him to find dispfl-saion ana 
renunciation for and by himsqlf, through first hand 
knowledge ‘ 

And Daksha laid a doom on Nara^a that he 
< 3 hould never cease from wandering through the 
worlds, taking births in even monkey bodies him- 
salf—the meaning of which has been explained in 
The Secret Docfn/je, that the physical bodies were 

defiled in the earlier races by the sin of the mind¬ 
less, and so anthropoid forms were created,and 
those who had dioobeyed the commands of the Lord 
of Progeny m the beginning were compelled to take 
birth in, these degraded bodies the most developed 
descendants of which helped King Rama of the 
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Before you can atta n knowledge you must haTo passed 
tbrough all places foul and clean ai ke Light on the Path 
The soul has to taste all th ngs and hold fast hy the good 
D hie Belter to have lotcd and lost than no^cr to have loved 
at all Better to lose and then regain than Qe\cr to have 
felt B pa Q “ Rest is sweeter after work Sleep Is sounder 
after t re The prodigal r«t irned Is dearer than tho boro®* 
keep ng son The wisdom of the sceond ch Idhood is better 
than the innocence of the frst Hum 1 ty is the crown eg 
V Mac because roE>entant s n means richer content of con 
sc o jsness nnd greater rehab I ty of the determ nat on to virtue 
than gnorant untred innocence The chase of Truth Is 
soraet tnes more pleasant than the fnd ng of «t and anyway 
the find ng of it is more sat spying after long and strong p*r 
•u t*"—all saeh thoughts ring e^nges on the same idea 

’Tht inc dentally solves some doubts of Tfeith Th* 
ITunaii /l>fy p. 95 
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Xryaii Bace in bis ‘war -with Ravaxia, Ruler of the 
Atlantean Baksbasas. 

At that early stage, then, desire for sense-pleasure 
"bad to be nursed and fostered and stimulated, as a 
sleepy child in the morning requires to be aroused 
a^m and again. To*day, it has run to overgrowth 
So far indeed is it from needing recommendation, 
that, instead, it needs constant restriction One in 
a million human beings perhaps does not suffer 
from the tyranny of the senses. All our mind, all 
our body, instinctively runs m the direction of 
^ense-objeots. If, then, desire bad been enunciated 
by the Manu as a thing to be honored and pursued 
ao the prime object of life by his progeny, then 
indeed that object would have defeated itself and 
perished in a not of excess Hence the mention of 
desire for pleasure, but with warnings 

ApfH A-WEALTH 

The due realisation of sensuous happiness by a 
human being, of the epoch for which the laws are 
intended, is possible only In and by means of 
orgonised sociefy For the sense-pleasure of the 
human being is not like that of the animal, a simple 
and direct satisfaction of the physical appetites, 
but i** exceedingly complex While the basis is no 
-doubt the material vehicle with its sensor and 
motor organs, the form has become intermixed and 
refined with infinite mental moods, thoughts and 
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emotions, and also the influence of the nearing cur¬ 
rent of'retirement’ (ni-vj^ti) and the gradual 
dawning of the Universal Self within the individual 
The result of these conditions and influences is that 
sense-pleasure has taken on the form of a craving, 
not to be gainsaid, for the life of the family, the 
community, the nation, the race, all meaning 
fellow-feeling, sympathy, love, ever more and 
more extensive y inclusive, and of a desire for 
the fine arts, capable of development only m a 
condition of -social organisation which makes such 
a just division of labor that sufficient leisure end 
moans to each, according to the full of his capa¬ 
cities, bocomo possible Without such leisure to 
each individual and without wealth in the race, 
accumulated primarily in national possessions and 
•socondanlj in private homo'i, the rofinomonts of 
sonso-plcasurc—music, poetry, painting sculpture, 
parks and garden”, architectural monuments, 
m^thctic drcssc', and Comoyanccs, beautiful domes¬ 
tic animals, and all the other countless decora 
tions of refined and polished life—all these 
Vtould bo impossible Hence the stress laid on 
pr>fit, ncho' Artlia, worldly moans and 
p } “o>sion” 

P^I ARM A-MRTOL 

But yen uRatn the storing up of pop-onal on 1 
communal pu«e.»«^uan.s^ U\a w.'j f-Mw/.ssr tvA 
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holding together of a •social organi'^ation at all, 
would be wholly impo«sible, if the inherent selfi'?h- 
ness of the individual were not restricted and res¬ 
trained by Pharm a , if rights were not controlled 
by Duty, if the production and distribution of wealth 
were not governed bv Law, and the liberty of each 
modified by the need* of all ^ This Ie«son of the 


1 ^ I 

^TT^T n 

Padtna Pvrara Yl ftJttara khanda) ch 94S r IS 

2gr*7t tfciY'^r? it 

3fth Sbaati parra cha 123 166 

* Aa fruit and flower are better than leaf and woody branch 
and dtes a&d root so is kama better than artha and 
dharma But as frut and flower cannot be had without 
carefullT tending and fosterusg root and trunk and branch so 
cannot kama he had without the others Dharma yieldeth 
a rth a « that sjbscrreth kama that brmgeth joy all are 
rooted in samkalpa primal ideation of objects of con 
sciojsneaa begnming with sensation all objects are as 
means of food to the ensouled body This hunger-thirst 
this trshna this ashaoaya pipasa is the root o 
the tpi varga the triple end of the first half of I fe 
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law of give and.take, humanity in general has not 
learnt at all well, even yet, though the epoch of the 
highest development of sensuous selfishness and 
enjoyment passed away, it is said, with the Atlan- 
tean Race The Law-giver, as law.givet, therefore 
confidently leaves sense-pleasure to take care of 
itself, knowing well that it will do so even more 
than IS necessary, only prescribing such rules for 
hygiene and sanitation as will maintain and en* 
banco the efficacy of the physical body and its 
organs for subservience to the higher kinds of sense* 
pleasure To wealth he gives more attention, lay¬ 
ing down rules for the division of the social labor, 
and for the gathering of wealth in the hands of a 
typical class, under conditions which would secure 
the benefits of it to all the people according to thoir 
respective needs. To pharma he addresses him¬ 
self with all his might, interweaving it at every stop 
with the other two, and insisting on it with detail 
of penal oonsoquonces for broach of each and any 
duty by each and any one concerned 

pharma is that which uplifts to heights of honor 
and greatness piiarma Isthatschemc.thfttnotwork. of 
the duty of each, which holds together all the children of 
Mnnu in organic cohesion, and prevents them from falling 
apart in pieces, in rum and destruction P li a r m a, A r t h a. 
and Ki mo. this trinity is the aweet fruit of the tree of 
life It is the fulfilTacni of tho object of the soul's taking 
birth in flesh Without Duty, tho other two Profit and 


Alter that mokthS becomea the end, U i* gained bf 
givina up through fSpas selfalenlal the 'teiplrt' rooted 
•n k &ra a ** 
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Pteasure, ^re verily irqpo<J5ibIe Barren rock shall sooner 
yield nch harvest than lack of righteousness yield riches 
and their joys From righteousness and steady observance 
of each one s duty, both arise unfailingly, from discharge 
of Duty is born happiness here and hereafter' 


31TTO ^IT ^ U a 11 ifatm P cxlv 27 

srar. U M^tk Kama P cm, 59 
3R=*PI. 'RYH I 

^ cpSTT II Mataya P ccxli 3 4 

Someth og might be added here to what has been said m the 
note at p 7 supra pbf tbe root of d b a rn) a laeaasto 
hold to bold together to bind together to support tomamtam 
It also means to owe to bold as debt as somethisg dti« to 
another or as a trust or deposit f nam or niksh epais 
dharayatJ 

The -words religion law legal ob lig ation are derived 
from Latin roots having aihedmeanmgs hgare legere lex hgis 
That which holds a thing together makes it wbat it is prevents 
it from breaking up and changing it into something else its 
charactenstc fanction its peculiar property its fundamental 
attribute ita essent al nature isitsdbarma the Jaw of its 
being primarily That which makes the World process what 
it IS and holds all its parts together as One bole in a break 
less &ll binding chain of eauses-and effects is the Law (or 
totality of laws) of Hature or natures God dbarmainthe 
latest sense the world-order (cf the word d harm a 
mcgba in Yoga and Buddhist philosophy) That scheme or 
code of laws which b nds together human beings in the bonds 
of mutual rights and-duties of caus^ and consequences of 
actions arising out of their temperamental characters m 
relttioa each other and thus maintains society is human 
law Manava dbarma Yet again The eodeof life 
based on Veda (all-sctence of the Jaws of ffature in all her 
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On the eve of the Mahs bhsrata war, the Rehi 
Vyasa cned, and cried in vain 

I cry with arm uplifted, yet none heedeth From 
RighteouBueBS flow forth abundantlv both Pleasure and 
Profit Why then do ye not follow BighteousneBS ? 

But they heeded not the cry, and the result was 
that that which they fought for, the pleasure and 
the profit of all the combatants, were drowned in a 
;,ea of blood A terrible lesson for all the ages that 
may follow ^ The glories of science and art and 


dopartracBts) the due obaervaace of-which leads to bappioess 

here and also hereafter isdharma 

» t Vattheshtka avtra 

Briefiy dbarma is characteristic property scieatifically ■ 
duty morally and legally religion with all its proper imph 
cations psycho physically and spiritually and rigbteo isneara 
and law generally , but Duty above all 

H II 

Compare the Biblical declaration RightoouanesH cx 
V alteth a nation 

And yet as Hegel said tbo only lessoa of history i« that 
men never learn from bstoiy Sines the above waa vntten 
IB 1909 10 a far greater war than even tboUahabhSrala ha< 
taken place in 1914 18 in Europe principally and Asia KCiaor 
North Africa and on all the seas subsidiarily involving almost 
all the countries and the races of the earth d rectly or indirectly 
—all because of greed and grab and pride and bate and 
jealouty— all in uU mate trae ng the infernal brood of exers 
a ve ka ma lust and artb B'greed unrestrained by dhar ma 
righteousness spawningczcessiv«aDdun*aanepopuUt on wb ch 
always U(viota the most careful economic and polit cal calcuia 
t oRs, And the greed has been suicidal Each bell germt bad 
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iilitary trapping? and bravery and all the splendors 
: the finest civilisation are mere dust, nay, more, 
ley are so much explosive powder, so much the 
Tonger agents for destruction, if the civilisation 
I not based on Dharma, In minute detail also 
-e find that every administrative problem whatso- 
ver, in the ultimate analysis, always traces 
own to character and ethics and desire? and 
assions. 


oped to ’‘teggar my neighbour" and "enrich myself at his 
jpcnse^'. But with the possible and doubtful exceptions of 
be U SjL, Japan, andEnglaad none, ereo of the victors seems 
3 be better off than before Creditor nations have become 
ebtors, debtors worse indebted Even the exceptions do not 
eea to be positireiy any richer Usemploynent is slisost 
rorao there. Thirteen millions of the best out of each nation, 
Deluding at least half a million from India. ba>e been 
Uughtered outright, and forty billion pounds worth of ‘ pro* 
lerty.* produce of human labour, exploded into air—to say 
lothing of the rum and death, by 8ta^^at'0n and disease, of 
nilhons upon millions of non-combatants in most, especially 
n tho poor, countries. (See Beard. Whither J/anAiiu/, pub* 
ished 1928. the chapter on "War and Foace,” by Emit 
Lrudwjg) Thus, "from the beginning of the War until peace 
sas finally established, it is est mated that 14 300 000 people 
1,000 000 of whom were women, perished in Russia from war. 
•pidemic and bungee . Mothers crazed by hunger, 

sxcbanging their own children’s bodies and eating them, 
iieople killing each other for food Another} ear and another 
ifitbout bread . . “ (JcssicaSmith ll’omcnin fotirr ffuasid. 
pp. 8, 9) In India in little more than four months of the 
winter of 1918 19, six millions of human bcingt fby tho otQcial 
■tatistics twice as many by petnlar eatimate) were cirned off 
by the epidemic of influenia known as the War fever due 
priDCipall) to the lack of food and clothing caused by the vast 
dram of enslaved India's resources by the Orilish for the 
purposes of thcir War, lo a populatioa alrc vdy permanently 
In mg on the verj brink o' ttarrat on 
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Henca then "we have three ends ordained for the 
worldly half of life virtue or duty, profit, and 
pleasure Virtue, for thence only stable profit, 
profit, for thence only the higher pleasure 
Pleasure, for without it profit is a load and a 
burden intolerable, profit, for without it piety is 
meaningless 

Cast out the profit and the pleasure which are 
opposed to duty And cast out that duty also, regard it 
not as duty, which is opposed to and hurts the feeling of 
the general public, and leads not to any joy, even in the 
distance ’ 

THE END OF THE RENUNCIANT HALF OF 
LIFE—M O K S H A-LIBEBATION 

Having exhausted these three objects of the fir«t 
half of life m duo proportion and subservience to 
one another, the embodied self enter' upon the 
second half of life The object of this second 
half IS stated by the Manu to be Liberation. 
Moksha, Self-expression, and Self-realisation of 
It Self, in all the World-process as Jts Play, with 
negation of limitation to any one particular body, 
with extinction of all separatist selfishness 

Having paid off the three debts, the human baicg 
should direct the mind to Liberation Not without dis¬ 
charging them in full may he desire Lilwratlon If he 

vrq g II Jl/am IV i76 
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of the threefold desire which leads the embodied 
self on that Path 

The modern world has come to recognise what i*? 
called the social debt» the debt of each individual, 
for whatsoever he is and has, to the society in the 
midst of which he has been given birth and helped 
to grow The ancients have recognised a greater 
extent and significance and detail in this con* 
genital indebtedness of each individual They 
have classified it into three parts, the debt to 
the Gods (deva*rna), the debt to the Ances¬ 
tors (pitt-rna), the debt to the Teachers 
(r«hi-T 5 a) The Gods (devas), the spirits 
or (individualised, personalised) forces of ratuMf 
provide the individual soul with the natural 
environmcntb, the substance and surface of the 
earth, the waters, the mr, heat and light, and 
all the wealth of matorial objects, which make it 
possible for him to gam experience of the sharpness 
of sense-objects for pleasure and for pain The 
Ancestors (pitfs), tho most distant as well as 
the nearest, taken collectively, provide him with 
the germinal cell carrying tho cxporioncos of the 
millions of ancestors, which cell develops into his 
body, holding infinito potencies and faculties, and 
being his nolo means of contact with tho outer world 
Lastl>, the Teachers ( r'*h is), tho guides of human 
ONolution, tho custodians of all knowledge, provide 
him with the intclligenco, the mind, the knowledge, 
which makes the contact between his bodj and hi* 
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surroundlnff^ fruitful and significant, which hold^ 
together tho experiences gathered, and becomes the 
substratum of what wo know as indiridual immor- 
tahtj Receiving these three gifts, the embodied 
self contracts a separate debt for each 

THE Three Primal appetites 

The desire that itnpols him to accept the gifts and 
incur the debts appears as threefold also m conse¬ 
quence, though in reality it is but one ‘ It appear* 
as the desirofor tho possessions of the world, as the 
means to sense enjoyments (vitt-ai^hantt), a® 
tho desire for power and pleasures and «ex«joys and 
selNcnhanccment in tho body and s6lf*multiplicatiQQ 
and perpetuation in the progenj (putr-aisha- 
ija), and as the desire for the world, for “ a local 
habitation and a name,” for honor and credit, for 
** name and fame,” (1 o L - a 15 ii a n l as the basi« 
of the other two These three obviously corres¬ 
pond to wealth, sense-pleasure, and duty, a rt h a, 
kama, and dharma. or. m terms of conscious 
Has'-., to action, desire and cognition 

* Z7I ^ Fsrl'tW ?!T • 

? 1 

' Charaka aigDiScaallr sulntitutes pr4n aisbana 

’ For fuller discuss on of tho subject see the present writer 3 
The Beitnce of th& EfnoUons 3rd£dD chapter on The Nature 
ofDesire pp 35 45 Modern western writers on psycbolog 7 call 
thes" elemental eshan^ s Tfttoual? as mat nets impulses 
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db 

Repayment of Debts by LAwrTiii 
Satisfaction of appetites 

The mean? of paying off these debts are parts of 
Dharma, and go side by side with the right®®*** 
fulfilment of the three objects of the Path of Pursuit, 

loterests (« g , to name one of tBe latest, Heraberg, 7h$ Psii 
choJogy of Phtloaophers, pp 24» 92* pub 1929), orself'feolings 
{eg, to name one of tbe most brilliant, William James Pnn. 
ef Psychology, I x); or appetites, or even scatimenta They 
do not seem to Lave yet recognised that there are three oiiio 
hraschings from the root-trank of Primal Ltbtdo, {ffskna* 
Tanks., V§,8aQ&. Maba*kkn>a, Avidjru, clOf* vital, 
Aorme, wiU-to live urge of life), while the Libido itself w 
the one fundamental Deairc for LtlA. Kr!^», Play- 
expression in indcite ways, and that all the other instincts, etc, 
(MoDougall, m hiS Oii<l*n«o/P4i(cAolo2y pab 1923 , lists four 
teen as pnruarj and irreducible) ere sub-dixisional further 
branchings from the three The Buddhist names for the three 
aro bhava.irshnS flolca-)', vibhava-tfsl*®^ 
(vitta-), kania-irahna (dira suta- or putra* 
a I s h a n a) In terms (very unsettled yet) of modern p®> 
analysis now much in vogue, we may say that the three corres 
pond respectively to the ego-complex a h a m -1 a (the same in 
e««sonce, as the herd-complex, though apparently different), the 
property-complex raama-ta (not yet clearly recognised), 
and the scx-complex layara'ta In terms of the body the 
appetites” arc (1) bungcr-thirat (the will-to-lx? syani. 
continuously by absorbing food, ethcric, gaseous, litninous 
iKjuid solid as a separate embodied individual among 
others in a irorld, and recoffmwii by others as such—wheh 
shows how cgo-corapicx and herd-complex arc obicrsenn'^ 
revrrae of the same com); (2) acquisitiveness (the will-to-f^ 
mucA, bahu syan. by owning abode and implerocnta, etc ); 
(3) sex (the will-to 6e-many bahu-dba syiim. by procreat¬ 
ing and bringing others into sjbjcctioa and ruling over them) 
In terms of the mmd the corresponding “ ambitions’’are (1) 
for honor (2) for power over others (3) for wealth more 
than others Pla;., amaveAUtnl, runs through all 
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Trborebj the three ambitioti'. are aho satisfied 
They are three also* 7 &jBa and d Bn sacrifices, 
chiefly m the form of high emotions, hymns and 
bloodless rites of special “upcrphysical efficacy 
at the proper seasons, and gifts, chanties, end help 
and service to other men*, santBna, rearing 
up of noble progeny and taking as much trouble for 
them as the ancestors have done for the debtor, 
and adhyapana, passing on toothers, enhanced 
as far as possible, of the store of science received 
from past teachers by himself, and so keeping 
the torch of knowledge over burning^ These 
vrill be dealt with further, later on Here they are 
referred to as connected with the ends of the Path 
of Pursuit, as prelimmar> to the entrance on the 
Path of llenunciatton, and as intermediate prepara¬ 
tion for Liberation, the goal of that Path 

The Triad of Mocsh a-Fbeedosi 

How IS It that while three objects are described for 
the Path of Pursuit, there is only one mentioned for 
the Pa^h of Renunciation ’ We have seen that, in 
strictness, there is only one object on the first path 
also, , enjoyment, and that the two others 
are mentioned for special reasons On the second 
path, one object, similarly, is the principal one tiz , 

' See t7Ua IV 23 33 for ojaiiy kinds of sacrifices all place 
able under the three ways and means of repayment of debts 
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with all 'older* and more advanced <?ouls This 
itself, in its calmmation and climax becomes the 
highest knowledge and the final peace, which, in 
turn, give's rise to yet more perfect compassion, in 
an ever-virtuous circle* witness the Enlightened 
Buddhas and Christs of perfect Wisdom and 
perfect Love and perfect Self-Sacrifice ‘ 

There are two states of dispassion—one, the prelimi- 
nary and inchoate with which the Path opens, and the 
other, the final and perfected, with which it ends. The 
final diepassion IB world-compasaion, and is but the bios* 
aommg of knowledge, the highest realisation of the Truth 
of Oneness and surrender to the lehwara Creator of the 
world-system, and service of all beings in accordance 
with His will and with the realisation of the Unity of 
all Life 

aishvarya-Superphysical Powers 


The Artha-wealth of that Path is the 
wealth of super-physical power? ^ 


' Sea the present writer s Kriikna a Btudy m the Theory of 
Aiataraa (section on “The I^actical Devotionslisin of the 
Oltii ) pp 197 239 for expansion of this idea 

415;^ ^>1, spim jfmftan, saw 1 

'KaJ I Ycffa Fhlfhfftt » 16 

Love IS the completion of knowledge Love is the 
fulfilling of the iaw 

?Yoga vihhiiti aishvarya siddhi shakti 
as it IS variously named 
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About the^e powGi® and lordlinesses we read the 
paradoses *. 

They are the epiphenomena, the bye-products, of the 
striving after samadlii-trance,* and are so many 
hindrances iq the way of complete realisation ot 
sami-dbi When the embodied self re-awakens and 
comes out of samadhi, then they manifest in him 
as powers, accomplishments, perfections * 

Again we read * 

When the aspirant is established and confirm&d m 
the virtue of probity, of utter absence of desire to nns- 
appropnate, then all hidden gems and jewels and riches 
of nature become available to Kim * 

Also 

When he becomes perfected in the virtue of (ph>sical) 
continence, then irresistible (psychical) creative cnerg' 
accrues to him 

And many other similar paradoxes Also in tb® 

Liijht on the Pa/A, after a senes of opparent incon¬ 
sistencies, wo are told iimiiar thing*, • 

En(\niro of the earth, the air and the water, of the 
•^rcts they hold for you. . . Enquire of the Holy 
Ones of the earth, of the secrets they hold for yon The 
ronquonog of the desires of the outer sensoR will give 
you the right to do this 


' A tUt« of eoMciojsnon reached <b i>rofound meditation In 
•which the body is completely mtrancel, aod the conncioinnr** 
fiillj act «o in n bibber world Trance ecslasj ex tanis. rar*' 
ure raptam pap-iort etc., oxpmriihadn of the* i let 

’ a tgpm ii i-wo^tfrn, !,i s: 

* V'^ipppni a ihd. ii 37 

‘ Kisnarirrat n ;hj,j,,3g 
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W© ■wonder why the gain of gems and jeweU when 
we are not to ■want them, why the accumulation 
of resistless power when it is not to be exercised , 
vrhj the enquiry after secrets when we must not 
profit by them, why any kind of lordlj sovereignties, 
when our mam work is tho perfecting of dispassion, 
renunciation, desirelessness, actionlessness I 
The answer to the paradox is simple We have 
only to add two more words to the last We have 
to say that the walker on the Path of Renunciation 
avoids desire and action and pursuit of any object 
for himselft for bis own personal pleasure and profit 
When such avoidance has become habitual to bis 
mind, then the Lords of Kature, the Sages, the 
Administrators of the world, the members of the 
Spiritual Hierarchy, theDevas, endea'vor to enlist 
such an embodied self in their service, m the 
service of their and bis world, and entrust him 
with powers which he receives and exercises, like 
all loTver powers, for the good of others as public 
trusts, not for his own enjoyment a'? private 
property Moreover these become as much the 
normal organs of his consciousness as the physical 
censes Liberation from selfish desire is Liberation 


' Kven m ordinary buiaan affairs we see that the person 
bel eved to be themo^t hooeet is made the chief treasurer of 
the state the most impartial and ) ist mirded with ]\id cial 
power of life and death orer the people the most capable and 
wiahfnl of protecting and defend ng them from misfortunes and 
attacks with the w2»Je ajilitaiy force of the state 
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Prahrada, tempted with many boon^ by Nr smiba 
•Reclined, but was compelled to take chaise of the 
Daityas, and become their sovereign, for the period 
-of the Round He pleaded 

Do not tempt me with thesa boons my Lord I From 
■very birth have I been ever afraid of falling into their 
toils I come to Thee for Libention not for boons 

But the answer was 

It IS true that they who hove placed their hearts ui 
Me as thon hast done want nothing else Yetstilhfer 
■the period of this Manu cycle thou shalt be the OverioH 
of all the Titan kings Then having exhausted all thy 
ment by enjoyments thy em by new good deeds and 
the vitality of the sheath by thes lapse of time and 
^ving left behind for the instruction of the world the 
example of a noble name which shall be sung in hca^stl 
—thou shalt then come to Mo for tbs Great Peace ’ 

Those only in whom tbolmpcrsonalpredominatcs 
over the personal, tho Universal over thoindivi 
dual, the higher Self over the lowcrself, gelflc««nc^« 
over selfishness, compassion over passion, are 
qualified to walk upon that razor edged path on 
which power has to be held* but must not bo tasted 
Those who rule themselves-with rods of iron, they 


^ ^ VTlfgUT I 

Vt4kw \JI * f Jt t5 
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But from the standpoint of Renunciation, he who is 
unwilling to receive powerlest he shouldbetempted 
to abuse it and grow his egoism (ah am-ka ra) 
again, who is always full of the sense of responsi¬ 
bility and duty, who is anxious to be relieved of 
office as soon as may be in accordance with the 
will of the higher—he only is the proper person to 
be entrusted with office, in the certainty that he 
will never misuse authority, will ever exercise 
power for the good of others and never for his own 
aggrandisement ’ 


E J Urwick in the Preface to his The Metsage of Plato 
referring to the present work (1st edn ) as used exteDst\el 7 
h 7 him iQ the introductory chapters, indicates as much 

1 The case of Jaya and Vijaya fatlmg from tbeir greatoffioes 
on the staff of Vishnu and incarnating as Barana and 
Kumbha karna is classical in the Puranas, asofAzaziel 
chief ot the archangels falling from his high estate into the 
form of Satan in Christian Mythology The self-aeeking 
corruptness of officials and of state craft or king craft m all 
departments of mundane governments has been hut too 
common all down the course of human history but too res 
ponsiblc for the balk oi human misery, taken together with 
priest craft and is so at the present day Ethical fitness is 
far more necessary for puhl c office of trust and respons bility 
and power and authority than intellectual or physical fitness 
Reluctance to accept office means deep sense of responsibility 
eagerness for it the reverse For instinctive appreciation of 
this fact read the description of the comedy enacted at the 
election of the Speaker of the Bntisb Parliament and the 
show of reluctance made by him in MacDonagbs The 
Pageant of Parliament 

Let not him that girdeth on bis harness boast himself as 
ho that putteth it off . The Bible I Kings ix ll Consi 
'hm’Jut'nih Wh-b-w^h‘hnffcVndr>-wrfh 
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Every embodied self must pass tbrough this 
■condition of office-bearer, in a general sense, on the 
super-physical planes, sooner or later, even a® he 
has to, to some extent, on the physical In the 
physical life, the man up under the triple 

debt mentioned before, and repays them too by 
rearing up and educating a family and serving his 
fellow-men and the ^ovas of Nature, even as he 
has been roared, educated, helped. In making such 
repayment, every head of a house becomes an 
office-bearer and exercises powers of some sort 
The same process is repeated on a larger scale on 
the subtler planes with superpbysical powers 
And Menu’s verae then acquires a larger signi¬ 
ficance After having served his term of duty and 
of office m the honest ministration of his trust, as 
a tomi of burden-bearing imprisonment, in awe and 
trembling—for even " great ones fall back, even 
from the threshold, unable to sustain the weight 
of their responsibility, unable to pass on,’ and 
so lose long ages of time—after such service is 
he allowed to retire and enter the Abode of Peace 
Then only can ha “deposit his mind m Rest,” as 
Manu says, and as Shahkara declares, commenting 
on th© aphorism of Vyasa 

Together with Brabnia (Individualised Cosmic Idea- 
ior, the Poet Author of the Prama of a world) the great 
•Sages—beholding the term expire of rulership and of tie 
■wielding of the powers appurtenant to it and beholding 
too the time of rest and retirement arrive at the closing 


Light on the Path 
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of the cycle of loaniCestation—withdra\s their minds from 
work and enter into the High Abode of Oneness, where 
the Supreme Self Consciousness rctgns eternally, and all 
sense of separateness is lost ’ 

BHAKTI-BLISS 

Such humble dutiful lorfhness, then, i*? the 
■wealth (Artha) of this Path Its sense pleasure 
(Kama) IS the bliss of love divine, love universal 
(Bhaktx), the opposite ofpeTsonalhumanhh.es 
and lusts It is the constant feeling of the Universal 
Self, as exercise of superphysical powers and office 
beaiing are the functioning of that Self in action. 
This devotion, directed towards the highest Deity 
and Ideal that any particular embodied seifs mind 
can rise to, becomes grradually inclusive of all the 
embodied selves that are looked upon as the pro¬ 
geny, indeed as veritable parts and pieces and 
sparks, of that Deity, and, ultimately, of the Uni¬ 
versal Self 

Tho wise ones embrace all within their love, and 
devote themselves to the good of all equally, for tbej 
knov well that the Lord is m and indeed i*, all beings * 

sif^^ t 

ShUriraka Bhathyo III. (li 32 

MrSdflOT IJRh. H 

VifllMB PurSna 1 SIS 9 
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We saw that on the fir^t path, Duty (Pharma) 
leads to Profit (Artha), and Profit to Pleasure 
(Kama) On the second and final path we may 
say, similarlj , that Love Universal (Bhakti), in 
the sense of yearning after the final goal for all 
selves equally, leads to the Power (ShaktiJ to see^ 
thegreatVision of the Unity of all Life, and that in 
turn to Liberation (M u k (>) from doubts and sor¬ 
rows, all bom from the great error of the sense of 
separateness And, the virtuous Circle turning round, 
we may say that oat of Liberation comes super¬ 
physical Power to help, and thence greater oppoV' 
tumty for Loving Compassion towards ;uDiors, on 
the one hand, and Pevotion towards seniors, on the 
other Kjshna says to Uddhava 

The atpirant who has conquered his senses, bis 
respirations and bie prc^nas (vital forces nerve forces) 


' Mbh Shaati parra ch 58 t 81 says 

Tlie triad moksha is different 12 sattva 
rajas tamas But ths requires special laterpretat on 
for tbe tnplet qf sattva etc is all pervas ve JSaaa 
71 raga bhakti muk^i shakti bhakti knowledge 
of tbe Self active compassion and service of otters op 
altmistn mveraal love Vedanta (the acience of peace) 
Yoga (the science of power esoteric sc ence occult science) 
Bhakti-agama or Bhakti-ahastra (the science of dir ne love) 
such tn^a may be sa d to correspond to that of d h a rm a 
artha and kama See the present writers Kr^ina 3rd 
ed t OB pp 136 830 283 
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which go one with another in restlessness, by the con¬ 
quest of bis mind; and who that mind on Me—on 
him the divine glories wait attendant.' For he Ims 
identified himself, by love, with Me who am the Guide 
and the Lord of all. And therefore his command is as 
compelling as mine. He whose intelligence has been 
consecrated and made stainless by devotion unto Me, and 
who knows the art of concentration—his vision extends 
into all three reaches of time, beyond and including many 
births and deaths I am the Lord and the source of all 
perfections, and 1 am the fount of the dharmas 
taught by the Yoga, the S?thhhija, and the declarers of 
Brahma.* 


' Tho drawing of frosb energy oot of rest and sleep, of. 
inspiration out of devotioual and intellectaa) 'blank'modita* 
tion. are instances of tho samo law. 

5^ Ot ' f T V r gF T t 

tel: II 

ql % g*iRi 

’TTITT II 

*r5?cqT spiMcilW «nPFTi 1 

?[PT II 

53' 59; i 

ST? II 

l^ieAnu PAdjwtnfa, XI. it. 

Of course the full metspliyaiesl sigalficfttice is thst oil i" 
ewr eontainsd in the I, and the noro lbs imall self (denttfin 
itself with the Great Self, tho more of Iti infinite gloriei it 
realiin But the Great Self >■ reflected ipeeiBlIy, in endlna 
■hades and degrees in the Rulers of tho worldvyitenii. who 
arc only highly advanced and perfected “ mail •elree " JI t a ■. 
or rather jlraa*n]uk{a« And whomever puts klaiMell In 
harmemy with any aicb Ruler, by faith and devotion and 
philanthropic 100100. ahires bia power, in ffrciter or lewr 
dreroo Hundanr. sovrmraenUt, otTleiql hlerarcbim are 
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MAHUl 

ISHVARA“THE MOST ANCIENT TN A 

■\^obld.System 

Even on the pby^thal plane, the sovereign of any 
people IS the embodiment of all the might of that 
people, and any authority, any powers, any posses¬ 
sions, held by any individuals amongst that people, 
are derived from that sovereign, either directly by 
appointment to an office on proof of special merit in 
definitely prescribed ways, or, indirectly, by suffer¬ 
ance and tacit permission through legal support 
^in various kinds of activities, on their satisfying 
conditions of merit of other kinds m other ways 
Much more perfectly is this the case when the 
organisation of a world system in all its parts is 
concerned, where all creatures are literally 
pieces and sparks of the Central Sun, and live 
and move and have their being in Him who is 
to them the nearest and the highest representative 
of the Common Seif, and where the adminis¬ 
tration IS earned on by Spiritual Hierarchies, 
manned by selves occupying different grades on the 
Path" of Benunoiation, from the highest to the 


analogous only they arc moatly very corrupt and oppressive 
instead of i>hiIanthropic still aa justly olMerved soTnegOTcrn 
meat even bad is better tban no governniecLt acd anareby 
wjtb bumi^n betQgs so (all of ceil passions As haa been said 
Thoughts can by a passive harmonious spirit be compre 
bended and immediately answered This can nerer be 
accomplished without harmony for the same channels must be 
used ID which Deity views mstaoUT His wlole creation 
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lowest, all inspired by tbe Principle, the Con¬ 
sciousness, of Unity and of Good {i e , unselfishness 
and love), which ever prevails over separateness 
and evil (t e, selfishness and hate), at the end of 
every cycle, for the clear reason that separativeness 
IS weak with its own inherent internecine war 
We thus see that devotion is a means to lord¬ 
liness, and that lordliness is approximation to the 
state of the object of devotion, tis, the systemic 
Lord, I s h V a r a Even those on the Path of Pursuit 
always obtain whatever of power they acquire by 
means of such devotion, for the time being, and 
whether it be conscious or unconscious For con¬ 
tinuous craving after something, and constant 
meditation as to how to secure it, and refraining 
from all ways and deeds which prevent its 
acquisition, are essentially such devotion It may 
not be directed consciously to an individual deity, 
but willing IS also unconscious praying, it is 
the unconscious prayer for help, of the part to the 
Whole, of the individual to the Universal store¬ 
house, the Fount of all knowledge and power , and 
such unconsoious prayer to the Impersonal is al¬ 
ways answered by Hun in whom the Impersonal 
predominates the most over the Personal, in any 
system The Vt^hnu-BhUgniata tells hou in the 
Taraasa Manvantara, (a long pa^t epoch so named 
in the Purapas, because the Menu presiding over it 
was named Taniasa) two high beings, because of 
the seeds of selfishness and strife m them fell. 
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along the arc of descent, into the gigantic bodies of 
primeval mastodon and dragon of the deepi 
and nrarrcd against each other in age-long struggle, 
working out the seeds of evil, till the mastodon, 
weakening, sent up a nameless prayer to the ITn- 
defined, with all the strength of its indefinite, 
incipient, dim mind, and then the Chief Buler of 
the sTstem, representative, to the system, of the 
Supreme and the Undofinable, answered the prayer, 
and released the two mortal enemies from their 
doom 

That king of mastodons poured out his sout in prayer 
unto the Kamelese And Brahm.^ and the other high 
god«. too much attached to their own naisee and mark?, 
came not Then Han came, the Ovtrsonl of all the 
heitiga of this system, combining all the gods in His 
own person' 

The Yoga sSfra also indicates ^ that the Bemg 
who IS the Mo'Jt Ancient, the Most Omniscient, in 
a world-system, is its Isbvara, its Ruler, its 






Ifftntofen vin m 30 


I 23 26 II I_32 45 Aad the Shcivi^Aya FurSva (III 
i>} aaya thst the Asana of the PurAna ptirusAa the seat of 
the EWest (or a» we ipjght say m modern language the 
chair of the President ) is occupied now hy one now by 
another great Pc? a tom by tarn eg Varuna occapjcd t m 
a pre?ioa9 kalpa (eon) Saraaeati m another Ganesba will 
m a future one and so on 
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Supreme Logos* its Personal God, and that all 
superphysical powers and all perfections may be 
obtained, by the beings of that system, by surrender 
and submission and allegiance to Him and identifi¬ 
cation of self with Him 

Warnings and Responsibilities 

But because of the recurrent danger of selfishness 
and misappropriation of trust possessions and 
oonaequent fall, is the warning repeatedly given 
that the possessions which an aspirant may desire 
should be such as can ‘ be possessed by all pure 
souls equally , his powers must ever begovomed 
by Devotion and hi« devotion ever joined to Wis¬ 
dom and Dispassion and Compassion ever looking 
forward to Liberation*’ Lest the embodied self 
should falter even when placed high, and fall back 
into egoism again he is advised ever to fix his gaze- 
on that which may not be seen by the eyes, nor be 
heard by the ears, which indeed has no outward 
being, which is out of existence out of manifesta¬ 
tion, which is eternal and beyond everything and 
anything that passes* however glorious this 
transient thing may be from our present standpoint 
Sharp as the sword’s blade is the Path, and full of 


’ Light an the Path 

* See Padma Purina Bhdgavata ch Ji for ths 

repeated tnenton of this triplet ofbhaLti ifluna and 
▼ ir&ga and also y BMgatafa V ▼ S8 
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" terrible toil and profound nadntns, but also & great 
and evcr-uictcasing delight”*» and subtle, nairovr 
and very dangerous, as tho raior*'* edge, yet un- 
mi«tBkcably dlsconublc, is tho Imo which divides 
the ict^h tn <taic from men tho iiith io become a 
vaueowr, much more clearly is the wish to possess 
extraordinary and suporphysical powers, not for 
the sake of helping others, but in order to taste the 
mtoxicating feel of power, the Path of Satan, and 
not tho Path of God 

The one Safeguard 

It must be the Cternal that dmvs forth your 
strength and beauty not desire of growth In the one 
ease you develope in the lazuriaoee of purity, m the 
other, you harden by the forcible passion for personal 
stature Live neither in the present nor the 

future but m the Eternal This giant weed cannot 
flower there this blot upon existence is Wiped out by the 
very atmosphere of Eternal thought Hold fast 

that which has neither substance nor existence 
Nothing that is embodied nothing that is conscious of 
separation nothing that is out of the Eternal can aid 
you (And yet also) remember that the sin and 

shame of the world are your sm and shame, for you are 
a part of It, your karma js inextricably interwoven 
with the great Karma And before you can attain 
Iniowledge you must have passed though all places foul 
and clean, alike Abstain because it is right to 

abstain—not that yourself shall be kept cleiii 

All this IS but a paraphrase of what the Manu 
says, bearing in mmd that this Eternal Thing, 
which has neither substance nor existence, which 


Light on the Path 
Tbtd 
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IS not embodied and not conscious of separation, 
bheda» is nothing else than the One Universal 
Self 

Let the man discriminate betweefa the good and the 
evil, the right and the wrong, the true and the false the 
real and the unreal and so discriminating yet let him 
one pointedly aver behold all m the Self the passing as 
well as the lasting He who beholdeth all in the Self, 
and in himself (because the small self is in essence the 
same as the Great Self} his mind strayeth not into 9m' 


II Manu in 118 

Other scriptures also frequently lepeat the warning tle^er to 
lose Bight of the goal for a single instant and ever ta be on 
guard against the beguiling temptations that beset the way 
The GUa says Let the sacriBeer be content to eat the 
remains of the sacrifice in 13 and iv 31 In other words 
let the workman be content w th his due wage the public 
servant with hts proper salary and not crave after i nlawful 
gains or maddening taste of power The Yoga Sufra saying 
that accomplishments should be regarded only as bye 
products of and even as hindrances to progress on the path of 
renunciation and liberation has been quoted before Tbe 
BhaQataia says 

XI Iiv If 

*=lRiTb U ^ fhfe” It 

m ?rnjiiTO n xi ivi 32 33 

5^1% i) 
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Summary 

Such the broad outline of the Foundation of 
Manu’s Code of Life, the circling of the World- 
process, and the goal* of its two halves, ever turn¬ 
ing round and round m cyclic periodicity, m larger 
and larger orbits and longer and longer eons Into 


^ sttpIt. I 

(t XI xiTifi 41 42 

Eritfly He wbo has fixed his soul on (the) Me be desires 
naught else than I not the sovereigntjr of either earth or 
heaven aor any yoga aceomplishtnents nor even freedom 
from, rebirth They all come to him of themselves as needed 
for the work, because of hia raptoess id (the) Me Otherwise, 
they are but as obstacles lu the way of union with (the) Me 
and may be regarded either as waste of time and edort m one 
aease or as means of filliog and passing vacant periods in 
asother Friends and lovers yearn to be together while pec 
forming inevitable dities which keep them apart even though 
the dut es consist jn the wieldiog of great powers 

Brahma prays to his supcr-ordinate Hierarch Vishnu Give 
to me the knowledge which will save me from the egoism of 
imagining that I am the Unborn Creator of this world-system 
and Will enable me to serve theo with pure ni nd 

fWttI ^ ^ > 

• ir JX 29 

See Gita iii 27 2S andxviii 61 
And Vishnu says to Brahma 
ffR ^ ^ f^5PFWR^ 1 
^ ^ ll 

^i5'<Rl«Td 11 
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this outline have to he filled m, m their appropriate 
places, the ways and means of realising those goals, 
by systematically ordering the individual life of man 
into the four natural stages, organising his social 
life into the four mam vocations, and regulating 
justly and equitably, and always in accordance with 
the facts and laws of man’s psycho-physical 
nature, the partition of rights and duties, work and 
play, leisure and pleasure, necessaries and comforts 
between them all 
To auramanse 

The activity dealt with by the Scripture is of two 
kinds Pursuit of prosperity and pleasure, and Penuncia- 
tion of and retirement from these, leading to the highest 
good, the bliss than which there is no neater Action 
done for one’s own sake, out of the wish for personal joys 
in this and the other worlds, is of the former kind 
Action done without such desire, with unselfish desire for 
the good of others, and with such conscious and dehberate 
purpose, and not merely out of instinctive goodness, is of 
the latter kind Pursuing the course of the former, the 
embodied self mai attain to the states and the joys of 
those d 0 V a s among whom sense-pleasures are keenest, so 
that they think not of Liberation Pursuing the latter he 
crosses beyond the regions of the five elements He who 
seeth all beings m the Self, him Self, and seeth the Self, 
him Self, in all bemgs he, seeing same sightediy the same 


if ii « so 32 33 

Devi had told this same to Vi hm, himself earlier in turn 
Briefly The I Not Another the I the Eternal and Universal 
Self alone is and contains everytbiT^ It ts All alwajs e\er 
everywhere This is the final secret For attempt at fuller 
exposition of the idea sea thejiresent wr ter s Tie •Science 0 / 
Peace 2nd Edition Chs vu viii 
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law working everywhere and always on all scales, in¬ 
finitesimal and infinite of time and space attaineth and 
Teabseth Swa rajya, true Self Government on earth and 
in heaven I 


THE Wheel of Life and Law 

These two Paths of Pursuit (Pra-vi-ftO und of 
Henunciation orKetirement(Ni-\rttO<&resum¬ 
med up in. the Wheel of Endless Rotation (An u- 
which IS referred to m the Gtfa verse 

He who helpeth not to keep moving this Wheel of 
Life and Law which hath been set going by Me the 
Universal Self, and seeketh onJ/ the pleasures of his own 
senses he hveth the life of sm and liveth m vain * 


smi Srm ^ w II 

^ wg SOT ^ I 

firsTO siirp g ii 

Hin ^ 1 

'i-lk'lSRl 'H 5 II 
'IIWH Wiplft ^Ifljft I 

^ U Vonu xii 88 91 

Abby udays means, literally rise in the vorld 
success proapenty nn t h rejas a in lerlr ! tcrally means 
tbs greatest good than wbicb there is no greater summum 
bonutn 

2 ^ ♦ifjJimdlQ I 

snijRRTOmt lik wi n it i j i« 
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The way of keeping the Wheel moving is the 
following out of the ends of both the Paths in their 
due proportion and time 

These ends are (i)Kt*ma-tanias, refined senae- 
pleasure, (ii) Artha-rajas, profit wealth, rich and 
artistic possessions, (in) Dharraa-sattva, virtue, 
performance of duty, observance and maintenance of law 
and order—for the Path of Pursuit, and for the Path of 
Renunciation, (i) Bhakti-tamas, love universal,(u) 
Aishvarya-rajas, powers superphysical (ni) 
Mofcsha-sattva, freedom from all bonds and pains 
of separateness because of the realised Unity of All 
Life I 


^ t 

jPTlmtl tl Ham zii S8 
^ I ffftagavafa 

For fuller discussion of the significance of these three very 
important words sattva rajas and tamas occurring 
constantly in all Samskrthteratjre see the ITote appended to 
ch XI of Tke Science of Peace 2nd edition , and for illuatra- 
t OQs from many departments of human life chs zvii and 
xYiii of the 

E J Urwick in his work referred to before Tke Message of 
Plato p 2S suggeatstbefollowingGreekequivalents tamas, 
epithumia (appetite) rajas tkumos (passion imp Use 
courage) , sa t tv a logtsttkon (reasoning faculty) By sound 
tarn a 8 should he equated withtAumos r a] as with logishkon 
and by remainder s a ttv a with ejurAumia But of course as 
phtlolc^ists tell us aimiianties of sound are deceptive We 
also know that words m their waiaierjngs in time and space 
reverse and exchange meanii^s also Thus m Samskpt 
tikta means bitter and katu means pungent, but m 
Hindi titft has come to mean pungent and kadu» bitter 
Asura and Sura in the earlier Vedio Samskpt meant god and 
titan respectively m later they mean exactly the reverse In 
Zend Ahura continued to mean god 
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The two Paths and their Ends 

For the Path of Pursuit-^enee-pleasure of the 
nature of the lower clinging, wealth of the nature 
of the lower restlessness, duty of the nature of the 
lower harmony For the Path of Eenunciation, 
also three ends—devotion of the nature of the 
higher clinging, superphysical powers and office- 
bearing of the nature of the higher restlessness, 
liberation attained by means of the higher harmony 
The way of realising the aims and purposes of 
life upon the two interdependent and inseparably 
connected Paths, is to plan out and organise that 
life, in the individual as well as the social aspects, 
into four Ashramas, stages, and four V a;; n a s , 
vocational or professional classes or sections, with 
specific Tights and duties for each 

THE Four Stages of life 


The Brahma ch, ri, student, the Grha stha, 
householder, the Vuna-prastba, ynremunerated 
public i\orkerand self sacnficer, retired into the suburbs 
or woods and forests from all competition, and the Tati 
orSan-nytsi, the waodenng anchorite—these are the 
four orders that all issue out of the householder and 
jnurh the different stages of each human life 


The Four vocational Classes 


The Bruhroana. the man of knowledge, the man 
of the learned professions, the Kshajtriya, (he man 
of action, of the executive professions, the Vaishy a. 



so IN FOUR REGIONS [MANU 

ihe man of (aMiuisitive) deflire, of the wealth-producmg 
professions, the Shn^ra, the man of unskilled labor in 
general, the man. of the suhsement or assistant profes* 
sions—these are the four vocational classes The three 
first are twice bom, regenerate, conscious of the higher 
Self, the fourth is the as yet only once-born, the child¬ 
like These four classes and stages of life, the circling of 
the soul through the three worlds, physical, astral, and 
mental, the unbreakable chain of causes and effects, 
actions and reactions, running continuously through the 
past, the present, and the futum—all these are proven, 
established, justified, by the Veda, the Science of the 
Self, the Higher Knowledge Grade after grade, the soul 
advances, through low and high and higher forms, ffll it 
-arrives at the stage when knowledge, love, and corres¬ 
ponding action are all perfected side by side Then that 
soul, realising the essence of the Veda-Shastrs, even 
while occupying a physical body, and even though dwel 
ling in any stage or class, becometh one with Brahma, 
one with the Vast Infinite, Universal Life ^ 


^ ?l1cR=5WT I 

ti 

^RT Sllf^ ^51 SlPuT I 

TO ^sr ^ #n?Fn 11 

^ 1 
II 

3^5=^ TO f 

II 
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The Fulfilment 


That life only is complete which secures aJ these 
ends in due rotation according to the Law, 

Only he who passes through all the ordained stages, 
one after another, controlling hia seoses, securing the 
three ends of the Pursuant life, discharging his three 
congenital debts lawfully fullilltng and then transcend 
ing the three appetites-ambitions, offering up hia energies 
to the fires of Renunciant sacrifice, exhausting hia vital 
powers in the helping of others cultivating love univer¬ 
sal, and walking m the sacred paths of the yoga myste¬ 
ries, he only, when his sheath of grosser matter falls 
away, attaineth Liberation and rejoiceth evermore ’ 

Thus, then, the two paths, the two aims, each 
divided into three, the four stages of the individual 
life and their respective duties, the four psycho¬ 
physical temperaments and vocational classes, and 
their four corresponding duties, four means of 
livelihood, and four special rewards or prizes of 
life (to be described later)—these constitute the 
fundamental factors of Manu's Science of Social 


Manu Yi 81, x,4 , XU 97, i 9C 97. Zii 193 , x, 338, zil 102 

1 3*irn 

*1^3^ II 

fV3Rs; i 

II Ifanu ti 34 
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Organvsatioti AU the rest is details gatherei and 

arranged around these 

Supplementary Note to pp SS 61 and 7S 77 

The antithetical pairs rag4(ea*rasya,'a-i‘asa-t^) 
and vaj-fiigya ( i-raga ta or simply vi-raga), 
kama (sa-kamya aa-kama-ta) and naish- 
kaniya Cniih'kama ta) karma (su-karraya, sa- 
karma*ta) aadnaish karmyalct^h karmata) 
are freauently met with 

Mich confusion and patileraeot of thojght i3 caused by 
mtecpretmg vai ragya as passionlessness msh k&ma 
ta aa deairelesanesa or utter absence of desire and msh” 
karma ta as tcacticn or aotioalessness utter absence of 
action The negative prefix m such words is not purely pfi 
vative TJntrath dees not mean merely absence of truth bit 
positive falsehood Unreality does not mean mere emptiness 
and blank space but a positive illus on something which Aas 
the appearance oc reality Unpleasantness does not mean 
mere indifference bat the opposite of pleasantnesa—pamVl 
ness The opposite of plus is not aero but nijnjs Sovai- 
ragya does not mean mere absence of self^eeking passion 
but positive other'seekiog compassion So q i vh *ka ms "ta 
means not the utter absence oi all desire but the absence 
of selfish desire and the preseace of uDsel&hoess which is not 
a merely negat ve quality bnt la poaitive altruism And n i <? h - 
karma ^a does not mean inaction but the absence of the 
selfish action which b nds and the presence oi the unselfish 
philanthropiu action which releases the soul from its bonds» 
the former (selfish action) means the incurrence of debts the 
latter (unselfish action) means positive self’sacrifica and the 
repayment of debts So finally a vi dy a does not mean rnere 
Ignorance mere absence of knowledge but perverted know 
ledge the pogjtii e Primal Error of regarding the Boundless 
Sell as identical with a limited body See Yogo n 5 

■Manus words pra-vrtta karma and ni v^tta 
karma purauast action and renunciant notion are less liable 
tc misunderstanding The uses the word naish- 

karmya and warns the hearer against understanding it as 
inaction as abandonment of all action Of the four intellec 
tual emotional (ethical) and {bysioal qiial ficationa needed for 
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successful ‘‘enauiry after Brahman,” one, usually mentioned 
last m the list, is mumukaha, 'wish for liberation', the 
others being v i > v e k a , discrimination between the fleeting 
and the eternal, rai-ragya, dia gust with the fleeting, 
and the group of s h a m a, etc, tranquillity, control of 
body and sense, resj^natioo,. detachment,, asj^irmg faith, 
steadfast contemptation. The perennial selfishness of man 
has giTen, wonder of wonders, a perverse turn to even 
this wish, and made it a wish for one's own personal 
liberation, aa something which can be secured sepa* 
rately, without capmg for others; though ‘ liberation ’ means 
nothing else than liberation from aJl personal selfish desire 
and from all sense of separateness. Probably with a view to 
correct this perversion, in some books of later tbeosophical 
literature, the word mumuksha has been replaced by or 
equated with the word love But that again is liable to mis¬ 
interpretations What 13 meant by mumuksha is the 

intense desire for liberation not only for one’s own self, but 
for all selves, and this la the very essence of universal love, 
all embracing compassion The misundentandiDg rd tbs 
Bu44bi3t D 1 r VIL n a is similar; it means extinetion-^f selfish 
mdividualiem 

How commoo the perversion, veritable acme of Mlyl, is, 
IS indicated is FrahrSda's prayer to Vishnu, 

^ ^ I 

«1T»^ 5JROI II SMffttiata, VII, u 44 

Elsewhere in the Eh&gavata, it» said. 

ifllyHl % I 

“ Most m un js retire into solitude to selfishly seek their own 
solitary benefit, but the lord Dvaipayana Vyasa is ever work¬ 
ing for the good of all beings ” ifhA Ashvamedha-parva, 
cb. 13, also tells how Kama lies in ambush, hidden in the wish 
for Moksha itself to attack the unwary Bee TheScttnceof 
tht Emotions, 3rd edition, p 398 
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THE WORLD-PROCESS AND THE 
PROBLEMS OF LIFE 

hr; ^ 'R 1 
qrit§ 3R;gR; II 
fa# I 

gn^wigOTs: ll 
sfqftfta f^a« a^5!Hi ga^ i 
a ft aifrigfT# aagriR ®fi?'Ri ll 
EiRj ^RumRgsp^E 1 

aiiRw# RgalRiPR aiOTa^qati. ii 
3(ftJ!'aRSsfe%RRfii goi^l^ r ^ierir, 1 
^goikfci RE^iroaRSa mv?r. II 
^anHaiRwENjiaaRisj 5iraaig_i 
qrairgiTiTiafiia arSsf^R^gifaiiajg: n 
1% 5% fTfeiRT a^'n' 135 ^: I 
auiiainraniirn ‘a kri ^sPRferar il 

The Lord of Bemgs maketh and unmaketh countless 
cycles and ■wopld-systems, as la play. The laws for the 
conduct of human life, individual and social, vary with 
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the varying Ages of the History of Man. Kyta, Treta, 
Hvapara, and Kali, m consequence of changing conditions 
The man of philanthropic vnsdom is born to understand 
and ascertain these laws from time to time, and treasure 
them, and help the observance of them by his people, and 
increase the general store of knowledge and the reahsation 
of the UniveTsal Life among them To guide him in 
rightly discnminating and teaching the different duties of 
the different types of human bemgs, in different circum¬ 
stances, the all-seeing Manu, son of the Self-bom, framed 
this Science of Duty Herein are declared the good and the 
evil results of various deeds, and harem are expounded the 
eternal principles of the duties of all the four types of 
human bemgs, and all the four stages of life, of many 
lands, nations, tribes and famihee, and also ibe ways of evil 
men And the ruler, the king, the kshattriya, the 
administrator, was created to execute the laws and to 
ensure the ob*>ervance of their respective duties by all, 
as ascertained and prescribed by the hrahmai^a, the 
legislator 

ifanw. i. 80.85 98-9,102. 107,118, vii, 35 


Jiesuvf4 

IK the last chapter, endeavor was made to place 
before the reader what might be called the ground- 
plan of Mann’s Scheme of Life, m a few triplets 
or quartettes of words the wheel of life and its two 
halves, the three ends appropriate to each half the 
corresponding three debts, three repayments, three 
special appetites-ambitioas (phis a general fourth), 
three special rewards or prizes of life (plus a 
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general fourth), three twice-bom special types or 
classes (plus the general once-born plasmic fourth), 
three main special ■ways of livelihood (plus a general 
fourth, subsidiary to the three); three stages of 
life in the world (plus a fourth away from it)— 
arising, in their turn, out of the three aspects of 
consciousness or functions of mind and the three 
qualities of matter all ultimately based on the two 
primal factors of the World-process, ut^,, the Self 
and the Not-Self, each with three attributes, and 
the Interplay between them. ^ 


' j snf:, 5r4;, >13!!!—gfe, 

in’tn, (BilRq,); S^r, (stiw)— 

■ifcre-., awTHg,swn,'W, (W^O: 

EirOT:, IW:, 515:; tm: i BiSiUlt, 

imqpi!, fiisn, ; S"I:, SSTO , 

w, (fe:, w); ftl, 5II, (s^)i aWH, 

; SffilTT, WlteUT, 'IWWM'sI., (>i4, 5FIII.) I 

That 18 Fursuit, Betirement, Cyclical Rotation; Virtue, 
Profit, Pleasure^Liberation of Spirit, Superphysical Power, 
Love UaiYeraal; the Debts to the Teachers, the Aogel forces of 
Nature, the Aooestora, Study, Pious Works, Progeny, (Chanty); 
Ambitions for Honor. Wealth, Poirer. (Play); Hunger, Acqui- 
sitiveaessi Sex-urge, (Will to Live); Self-preservation, Self, 
expansion, Self multiplication, (Self-expression); Man of know, 
ledge, Man of Act,on, Msn of Desire, Man of Labor; Student, 
Householder, (unremunerated) Philanthropist-Publicist, An. 
cborite; Learned professions. Executive professions. Wealth, 
producing professions, professions of Helping with unskilled 
Labor; Cognition, Desire, Action, (Mind); Quality, Substance, 
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RELATIVITY AND VARIABILITY OF 

Dharma-Butt 

Endeavor will now be made to sketch in some 
details^ appertaining to our own particular epoch 
of the great life-cycle of the Human Race. 

It IS obvious that laws and rule= are not inde¬ 
pendent of the kinds aad circumstances of tbe men 
whom they are intended to guide and govern 
Particular laws correspond with particular con¬ 
ditions , general with general Unchanging laws 
can be related only to unchanging facts Changing 
facU require changing laws This is amply re- 
cogni^ed and prominently enunciated by Manu, 
Vyasa, and other law-givers 

The scheme of laws and rights and duties, vanes 
with the variations in the conditions of changing cycles 
It 18 one for the Krta-yuga, it is another for the Trett, 
it 19 still other for the Dvapara period , and yeta^in is 
It diftereat/or the Kah-yuga Dhaima duty differs with 
time, place, nrcumatance, sex, age, temperament voca¬ 
tion, stage of life, means good and ill fortune What is 
righteous duty for one may be veritable sin for another 
D h a r m a is very various and manifold, according to the 
Veda itself Yet there are some few duties which are 
binding upon all unvaryingly, with very rare and occa¬ 
sional exceptions' 


Movement (Matter) Omniscience Omnipotence Omnipre 
sence (the Infinite) Cogmsabil ty DesirabUty Mob lity 
(Root Matter) Self Not tteli laterpla> (Nature Process) 

' UilfEnTqT 5iitsn^ I 

U 
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The ways of living oannot be the same for child¬ 
hood, for youth, for prime, and for eld And the 
y u g a-s correspond very closely with these The law 
of analogy holds good here as elsewhere, the reason 


H 13^ ^ SR I 

, Shanti cha 35 and 314 



U Ibid , Anushasana 

fRrs ^ \ 

il4wtSOIH. II 

?fr+irRi"=h ll JltonK V1 92, * 63 

Kew occasion? mako duties Time makes ancient 
good uncouth and The old oftler changeti yielding pMee 
to new And God fulfils Himself in many ways 

The four yugas or ages are the four cycles through which 
pass a glohe a country a race etc For an mdiTidual they 
are physically ch Idhood youth maturity old age (the four 
ashramas) See the present writerspp 3 50 51 In 
a certa n sense the (idyllic) nomadio the pastoral agri 
cultural r ral the urhan mdaatrial and the factorial 
rnechan cal modes of gregartoos life may he said roughly to 
correspond -with the four ages 
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of this law of analogy, or correspondence, as it is 
sometimes called, being the Unity of the Self which 
imposes uniformity, or similarity in diversity, on 
all the processes of Nature, that same Selfs Nature 
This law IS clearly stated in the old books 

As IS the organieatioa of the small man even such 
IS the organisation of the l^rge Man * All the details of 
the Universe have their correspondents m the details of 
the human body because both are bora of the Self same 
Nature of the Self same Brahma and universal and 
smgular whole and parts are inseparably bound up 
tcgetber To know the one la to know the other The 
body 19 the living temple of God and the Self is the God 

As the microcosm, so the macrocosm As above, 
80 below This is true on all scales , but for our 
present purpose, the Large Man is the equivalent of 
the Human Race 


H Bhagavaia ZII xi 9 

giiT It 

^ ribO 1 

ct^f^ 5r3ttffcPPTwra \ 
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Oaruda Purnna ch iv 
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CONSEQUENCES OF RIGIPITY [MANU 


The more minute the details of duty, the moie 
special and local they must be. This is shown by 
YEjnavalkya’s verse, at the very outset of his 
Smr^i : 

Listen to the scheme of duties which have to he 
observed in that region of the earth which is the natural 
habitat of the black deer.*- 

The neglect, or the deliberate ignoring, in the 
later days, of this most important principle of all 
law, so amply recognised by the old law-givers, is 
the main cause, and also the effect, by action and 
reaction, of the disappearance of all living legisla¬ 
tion m India, for very many centuries, perhaps 
twelve or even fifteen, now; of the replacement of 
the spirit by the letter; of assimilative philan¬ 
thropy by exclusive bigotry; of the healthful, 

l-t should he noted particularly that the fact of the Unity 
the omiiipreseDt Self ts the cause of the fact of aaalogy, 
similarity, unt forniity (as the Manyuess of the Not Sell is 
that of diverstty). That Unity la the real reason for the 
certainty felt m logical induction, otherwise utterly fallible 
and wholly unjustifiable Once, therefore always , as in one 
time and place, so in all times and places Why! Because 
the One is Unchanging. The old Nyaya gwes the reason of 
vykpii graha (indaetioa) asbeiog pratyaksba (direct 
perception) of jati or samanya (genus) simultaneonsly 
with vyakti or Tishesha (particular or individual). 
The new Nyaya calls the same process by the name of pr a t- 
yasatti, and makes rather a mystery of it Western 
poets and scseatists have recognised and are recognising this 
Law of Analogy or sam a-darsh 11a, “ same.aightedness/' 

in the larger sense also, more and more fully, as, e . >i^ fhe 
case of the analogy diecemcd between the structures of an 
atom and a solar system. 
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gradual, and normal ctange ■which means growing 
life, by the rigid and forced monotony which means 
ossification, disease, and death 

Earlier Stages of Evolution 

Enunciating, therefore, this important principle, 
of adaptation and adjustment, at the outset, the 
Institutes {Samhiia) of Manu gives a very brief and 
rapid sketch of cosmogony, of the descent of Spirit 
till it reaches manifestation in the physical plane, 
th^ geilCais of the various kingdoms of vegetables, 
animals, men, gods, rhis, nnd of time-cycles The 
details may be gathered from the Furanasmthe 
light of theo^ophical literature 

Out of all these, the facts most relevant to our 
present purpose are tho«© connected with the 
changes of psych«>pbysical constitution undergone 
by the human race After passing through enor¬ 
mous periods of time, and evolving sensory and 
motor organs, and inner and outer faculties, on 
various globes of the physical plane, in different 
stages of density known in Samskrt story as globes 
of the phjsical plane (dvlpaa of the Bhn.Ioka), 
through Rounds and Races and «ub-races an 1 still 
more minute divisions, m successive and separate 
continents and *.ub.contincnts and countries— 
allegorised in the Purlpas by the seven circlings of 
Pri>avratas car ar und the globes, and by the 
septenates of divi ions and RutMfivisions of land 
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ruled over by his 'sons* and ' grandsons''—after 
all this, the human race has arrived at the globe 
and the condition of substantiality of this earth “ 
And we are now, so Pura^ic and theosophical 
literature tells us, in the reign of the seventh Root- 
Round-Manu Vaivasvafa, whose personal name is 
Shraddha-deva, while our immediate Race«Manu 
IS the fifth, who is also apparently designated by 
the same o£Ece-name of Vaivasvata 
That we are in the fourth Round, and have 
crossed beyond the middle point of the complete 
cycle of the terrene Chain, and also of the greater 
cycle of which the terrene Cham is the fourth or 
middle one, seems to be indicated by the Hind^ 


^ Varshaa khandas, avartas, 'witk otker septeoaiss 
of the aons and graudaona of Pnyavraia and their aooa eacH 
a ruler of a dylpa,a yar^lia a khai)da aod so forth 

^The Jambu-dvlpa, at the stage of the Ilavrta^Varsha the 
Bharata Ehanda and the Ary ayarta or the Ring or Race of 
the Aryas who are also called Fa&cha janab the fifth 
people 

^ Vide The Secret Poetrine The Manus are of different 
grades Every Round has a Root Manu at its beginning, from 
whom all Law proceeds and a Seed Manu at its end, in whom 
all results are embodied Hence each Round has two Maovs 
and IS therefore a manvaDtara between (two) Manus' On 
each globe through which the evolutionary wave passes—of 
these there are seven in a Round—there la a minor Maoa for 
each Root Race Aa three Rounds lie hehiad us and we are 
now half way through the fourth there have been throe Boot 
Manus and three Seed Manas for these three Rounds and wo 
are now under the fovirth Boot Manu or the seventh in sue 
cess on On our own globe we belong to the fifth or Aryan, 
Race and so are under the fifth Race Manu 
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works on astronomy anti astrology (Jyotisha) ‘ 
Those works say that the present ago is the first 
quarter of tho fourth ago (the Kaliyuga) of tho 
twenty-eighth great ago (MahAyuga) of the Vaivas- 
vata Bound* of tho third Day of tho CreatorBrahma 
which is kno^vn ns tho *\Vhito Boar Period’ 
(Shveta-Varahn-Knlpa), in tho second half (of our 
Brnhml’s life time) i«?, of His fifty-first year 

The Human Race—Its Primeval Form 

Having thus rapidly brought our }lvn5 to this 
earth-globe and evolved thorn to tho human stage* 
we have now, m order to understnnd tho signi¬ 
ficance of the Laws of Hanu, to take a brief survey 
of the history of tho Human Race in the present 
great age This is presented in detail rn H P 
Blavatsky’s The Secret Doctrine, but most suc¬ 
cinctly and clearly in Annie Be^^ant’s The Pedigree 
of Man, and is supported by more or less veiled 
statements and allegories scattered throughout the 


J The verse pf the ffkaffaiaJ GJta x, $ 1)54^ ^ 

IS interpreted in two ways One supports the 
statement as to the foarth Bound n it a regarded 

as an adject ve of Manu 8 and ^ of , 1« The seven 
anc ent Rshi-s and the four Manu s The other is The 
seven great Bshis the still more Ancient Four, t e the Four 
Sumara-s, and the Manus Shagavad Glt& by Annie 

Beaant and Bhagavan Das X 6 
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Samskrt Itihasas and Para^as ' The forty-sixth 
chapter of the M^thandeya Purana gives the most 
open, and connected account that the present 
writer has come across Prom all these it appears 
that humanity was ethereal and sexless in the 
beginning, then more substantial and bi-sexual, 
then still more solid in body and different-sexed, 
that it will again become bi-sexual and less sub¬ 
stantial , and, finally, sexless and ethereal again 
In Manu, we have only one ver&e to indicate this 
change 

Brahma divided himself into two, became roan with 
one-half and woman with the other * 

The JifarA-andeya Parana describes this first stage 
or Root-Race of Humanity on our globe in the 
present Round a little more fully 

In those earliest tirnea there were no differences of 
seasons, hence no marking of the be^unnmgs and endings 
and returmngs of year-penoda all times v ere equally 
temperate and pleasant there was neither heat nor cold 
there was no vegetation, no roots and flowsra and fruits, 


'■ The first volume of The Secret Doctrine is entitled Cosmo 
genesis and may be described as a h story in great broad 
sweeps of the evolution of our solar system down to the 
format on of our earth The second volume is entitled Anthro 
pogenesis and is a b story of the c\olution of the Human Race 
on this earth down to the preseut stage in the barest outhnes 
finishing ofi with bints as to the tutjce stages TheFuranas 
and Itihasas cover esmilar ground And it is'curious that 
modern western universal histones eg VrcUs* Outhnes oj 
History are beginning to follow aimitar lines 

^ sfrft cFip ^ w i 32 
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ft slight wont of aliment was felt by human beingg m th© 
forenoons and the afternoons, but aJl the needed nourish¬ 
ment was obtained by absorption of subtle substances 
fosmosis of what we may perhaps call ethers capable of 
being indirectly affected by mental effort’], sound with 
its fire qualities * wag tb© lone} sensattop, men knew no 
differences of age, but ooied out sexless from the bodies 
of their parents, full grown, and withoutanydeliberate 
reproductive desire on the part of the parents, there were 
no distmctioQs of older and younger, superior and lofen- 
or, between them, but all were equal, no tending and 
nurtiinng and bringing up of bodies was needed, nor any 
sacraments or laws, for all behaved towage each other 
serenely, equably, without the excitements of loves and 
hates, they were all very similar in appearance, all hved 
the full term of life, four thousand years, and theij bodies 
were incappble of being destroyed by disease or accidents 
or Violence of natu^ elemental forces or of fellow- 
beings’ 


' Our breatbiDg to day seems to be a process of much the 
same kmd 

’ It is d fficult to say what are the qualities meant Herbert 
Speacer, m hia essay On the Origin and functiOQ of hfus c 
says ‘ Feelings demonstrate themseWes m sounds 

as ^reU as m moTements Variations of voice are the 

physiological results of variations of feeling The chief 

peculiarities m the utterance oi the feelings (may be grouped) 
under the heads of (l) loudness, (2) quality on timbre (3) 
p teb, (4) mterrala and (5) rate of variation ’Using 

the word cadence m an unusually extended sense we may say 
that cadence is the commentary of the emotions upon the 
propositions of the intellect Thoonehummingsoundof the 
A m exclamation by vsnatons may be made to express 
pleasure or its opposite pam anger or satisfaction snort ng 
sneer or soothing approbation enquiry or prohibition The vital 
importance of svara, tone or cadence to the efficacy of 
Veda mantra s is well hnoiro 

3 if ^ i 
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The Second Stage 

Then came the second doable-sexed stage and 
■'Tace, illustrated by the stories of Ha-Sudyumna, 
the mother-father of PurtlraYa, of the 

mother-father of Ball and Sugriva, many 

others.^ Climatic and other appurtet^^nt condi¬ 
tions underwent a parallel change also. 

Solid land appeared here and there, not everywhere; 
lakes, channels, and mountains formed and gSP^rated out 


cpra %qT ^ ^ I 

^ JTTHT Wig I 

uiyl SJjTRT I) 

35* SR^ Tq^T»I. I 

II 

^PTT 2 73!T I 

^ ^ ^ ^ u 

^IfRl 3 'HHtiJ, 1 
»n! srwrajnt fpir ii 
3 *nrn ^ i 

3113 sThf^'d ^ II 

'“ncTunanU of lexualiljr , aro t? ^ found In 

etcry human besng and «re dt>clo«nl by 
coroparative anatomy m IImj (nnn of veatlgf* 
pf&du<n>'e organ* »n jbe male «»<] el mala 
in the female Herein eilrti an JndUpatahle °* ‘ha 
originally benaaplirodite uaure of the bom^" 

Ivan Ploch, 6eaita/ lAftef 0«r Tim*, p. If 
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of the ocean, the beings began to live m and on these, 
and as ^et made no houses, the seasons v^ere still 
clement and there was no excess of heat or cold "With 
the lap«e of time, a znarvcUovs po^\e^{siddhi)came 
to them, and thei* nourishment was obtained from the 
subtle aroma of the waters, by the power or function 
called osmosis (ras-ollasi.) They also suffered from 
no violent passions and were always cheerful in mind 
But towards the end they began to know death, and. the 
peculiar power of nourishment failed, at the approach of 
death, in each individual separately, and in the whole 
ra^e, generally This race began to put forth pairs of 
different cexes for the first time m this ka Ipa or round 
At the end of their lives, when about to ie, they put 
forth round, egg-like shapes which gradually developed 
the one or the other sex predominantly * 

II 

sfT^ b II 

^ i\m vTOrat \ 

^-iMr ii 

?! cJim SffcWcfefej ^ ^ » 

5!T ^ to r 

^PTT 5r5fl 11 

fPTT ST ffRI ^1*5 I 

cir ?iM, II 


0 The printed text has which gives no appropriate 

sense 

b The printed text has which makes no sense 
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The Third Stage 

Then comes the third stage, which, is describe 
thus: 

When the power of abeorbing nourishment froi 
the subtle aroma of the ^ters was lost, then rain fe 
from the skies, rain of liquids not like the waters of t( 
day, but milky. And from that ram sprang 'mind-crea' 
ed' or ‘wishing’ trees {kalpa-vrksha-a), wbic 
served the purpose of dwellings They ware srborei 
houses. And from them the human beings of that etagi 
in the first part of the Txet--yuga. derived all the othe 
simple things they needed. Gradually physical love af 
peared amongst them; and progeny became pbysica 
with monthly ' flowering' and periodic and repeats 
gestation.* Because of this appearance of grosser desii 


m-. I) 

1 See Havelock Eltia, Psyobology of Sez, I> "Sezua 
Periodicjly,' and HI, “The Sexual Iiaatiaet of Savages’ 
Iwan Block, The Sexual Life of Our Tine, p IG, says “ A 
that time, in the human species, as now in the lower animal; 
the sexual impulse was periodic in ita activity” See alsi 


a ^7 ? The Brahma Purana and the Ma^sya 

Pur&na give more details about these, m deseribmg variou 
continents (Varsha-s), The Vi^hnu-Purana gives us i 
slightly fuller account of the ei dd hi’s referred to here Thi 
yayu*Purina, Furva'bbags, chs IV and VIIi, mentions othei 
details. Mbh , Shanti'parva. ch 206 (Eumbhakonam Edn) 
has a very brief sketch of the transformations of the humai 
race during the four ages Many of the other Puranas mabt 
rapid passiQS references to these The current verses anc 
views of Samakrt lore, asn^ards etc, (ud« 

footnote at p 38 ch I. supra.) also apply to the successive 
human races 
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in them, the ‘wishing* trees died away, and other hndg 
of trees appeared, m tbeir place, with four straight 
horizontal (four-square) branches From these, the race 
drew such food and apparel as it needed The food was 
of the nature of a liquid eecrelion like honey, stored 
in pot-hke fruit, made without the help of bees, and 
it was ^autiful to see and smell and taste, and 
greatly nounshing Then avarice grew amongst them 
yet more, and egoism, and the sense of minenesa', aud 

Jbtd , p 36 for connection between periodicity of sei feeling 
and of food, and for how later on both became continuous 
as today special kinds of frdits originally seasonal are now 
produced throughout the year by special cultivation The 
classical ancient works on Medicine C/iaraka and Sushrufa 
give valuable information on the cycles of food assimilation 
and sexual aecretioos The disregard of such cycles is a mam 
cause of the widespread psycho physical ill health of the 
times A certain Frenchman has remarked that man is tbs 
only animal that eats when he is not hungry drinks when 
he » sot th rsty and has sex relatioos at all times Adler 
The Science of Lmno p 259 (pub IS**©) A Parana allegory 
says that Indra cut off the w ngs of the than flying raountaias 
with his thunderbolts ao that they fell down and became 
immoveable and he also slew the vast dark demon Vftra with 
those same thunderbolts so that be dissolved in rain The am 
Indra incurred thereby he divided between the lands the 
waters the trees and the women giving them compensating 
boons The waters become dirty periodically but nour ah life 
and produce pearls and many other good things The lauds 
suffer from deserts and sterile tracts here and there but 
hollows and d ggmgs are always gett ng filled up The plants 
suffer from d senses and unhealthy sap discharges bat their 
branches if cut off grow again Women suffer from monthly 
illness but have the choice and (very doubtful) joy of love 
always Thus pam and gam are always 

compensating one another Thoa allegory obviously describes 
the cooling of the earth and the ssttling down of great 
masses formerly in perpetual commotion and then the begin 
ning of rains and their consequences Other allegories similarly 
describe ether vast geological and even astronomical changes. 

1 See Edward Carpenter Cmltsafion Its Cause and 
Cure p 102 
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vegetation grew tip trees bearing various kinds of fruit 
at fixed seasons and wild cereals of fourteen kinds 
Thej grew up near the habitations as well as m the 
forests not requiring human labor to plant and sow and 
grow but only to pluck and reap and store But loves and 
hates and jealousies and mutual hurting increased yet' 
more among them and the stronger took possession of 
the trees and cereals excluding the weaker for mequa 
Iities of mind and body had appeared with the new way 
of progenition and then these source* of laborless food 
failed also Then they prayed to Brahm Mndiredis 
tress and He made the earth the great mother and eource 
^ all nounshnsent take shape as a cow (that is milcb 
amnoals appeared) and Brabm milked the cow and 
taught them how to milk it and various cereals and 
plants appeared again But thej would no longer grow 
and produce fruit of themselves as before So Brahma 
perfected the hands of the people and taught them the 
use of the hands and the ways of industry and agncul 
ture and horticulture how to grow canes and grasses and 
cereals of various kinds And tbenceforwards men live 
by the labor of their bands And this epoch is called thi' 
epoch of hand power (ha81 a aiddbi) as the preoedmg 
ones were those of tree power (virkshi slddhi) and 
waterpower or osmosis power (roBoIIasp siddhi) 
and willpower (lehchha siddbi) Since that time 
food has to be earned with toil and all other supplies 
have to be won by industry After teaching theta the 
arts of trade and tillage of the soil Brahma established 
laws and conventions diSerentiating the people gradually 
more and more, into caste* and colors according 
to their different capacities and tendencies And he 
divided life into difierent stages according to the con 
ditions newly come to prevail of the birth growth 
decay and death of bodies And for each caste and each 
stage be assigned appropriate duties 


’ For the mean Eg of Brahma as Un rersal M nd Gosm o 
Ideal on Collect ve Intell gence etc see the present nr ter s 
Kr^hna pp 15 1? 173 176 

2 RTS ^ ^ ^ ‘ 
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Where the ZIurKar^deya Purffpa speaks of the 
Creator, Brahma, the Vt^hyU‘BhriQaia{a mentions 
Pfthu, an incarnation (a va tara) of VLshpu. It 
says that Ffthu was the fir^t King who was given. 
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the name of Hs jS, and who milked the cow, and 
levelled the earth, and cultivated it, and drew com 
and other foods from it, and also mmarals and 
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precious stones, and created houses and towns, for 
the first time, in the history of the race 

At the birth of Prthu, the angels (gandhar- 
vas) sang 

He will be known as the R i j i. because he will 
rejoice the hearts of men by his great deeds The 

illustrious son of Vena, the Lord of Powers, like a rery 
father to the people, provided them with food when they 
were hungry and taught them how to milk, the cow, and 
level the surface of the earth, and draw from it the 


3 cRRUSI FW SIJ II 

jr^r»rpr tofr i 
^rnfsjWTwirr’n ^ twpn ^ w 

’Pot further cons dcrsttoM ©a the sjbject sec * 

Study tn the Theory ef AtatOraa Seme mBdcrn Mtera 

Scwat ata are hegmuing to turn the r thoughts m this direction 
Thus Wallace m his \\ork referred to m a previous note J/braf 
Order and Prwrcts avows bel ef In special spintjal tn 
fluxes In the course of mans evolution wh eh give it a now 
direction A sober book like The Datrn of Ilialorff (H U L ), 
pp 251 2 recognises tho influrnco of exceptional men " and 
the disproport onate increase of cflieiencj when by a ham? 
accident several great men are active s mullnneously" 
Analogous are the orgn of new types or species by sjdden 
mutaton as now recognised b> evolution sts erniRrntion of 
colon 8 ng bands 'rom old to new countries tho shoot ng off 
of clcctron-s from one alo-n system to onothrr or from one 
orb t to another vs th n the same atom system , and of pUnet* 
from one solar system to Bn<i*h''r or o' moons from on* 
planet to another—as indebted to n the Turuija tegenl of 
how Chandra (our Moon) scry long ago elopei with the wife 
(a moon) of h 8 teacher flybas nal| (Jupiter) had a eh Id 
Djdha (Mercury) b> her and wa* ultimstely coin»»llM to 
restore her to {(phas pa\i afteragrest war in hesren “ anl 
B gaet c astroDonicsl lirrooil 
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cereals, and he constructed, and taught them to con¬ 
struct, cattle-pens, tents and houses, villages, towns and 
cities, and market-places and forts and strongholds -of 
various kinds, and also how to work mines and quarry 
stone Before the tune of Prthu, these things did not 
exist and the people dwelt at ease, \\ithout fear and 
danger of any kind here and there, wherever they 
pleased' 

Such IS a birdVeya view of the past history of 
the race in the words of the Purapa« 


nsiM srai ii IV, iti, 15 

sTjja® >w ftg II 

■ »i'i i Ri|-^mi'^-i| snuRi jRr Rt 1 
<mik ^ i 

II V, xvui. 29 to 32 


* Many particulars w»l) be found jn Vt hnu Parana I vi 
(Wilsons translat on) andtrom other Fur.iiias may bo gathered 
by the student who is prepared to gwe the necessary tune 
and labor many details about the thjrd and the fourth Races 
and even much larger facts like Chains and Systems In 
Pedigree of i^an Mrs Besant has identi,fied Chains 
with the various bodes which Brahma casts off from time 
to time apparently m one Day The Zlfatsya Parana 
deacrbes e gbteen da»s o Brahma se/enteen preceding the 
present Each Parana is supposed to have a special reference 
to the m nor cycles in the present chain wh cb reflect 
the great days res->ectiveljr The we rdest and most 
extravagant and exuberant fences the most romantic 
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As to the future, it is said, briefly, that after the 
Dark Age (Kali-yuga) is over, the old conditions of 
the G-olden Age (Safya-yuga) will be established 
again It is also said that one age only does not 


stoiy-wnter of to day seem to be anticipated m the Puranas, as 
having been actual facta at some stage or other of the many 
races and sub races and the hundreds of minor civilisations 
touched upon by them The gigantic bodies and changeful 
forms of all the most bixarre and monstrous kinds of the earlier 
races of Titans; their peculiarity of substance so that nothing 
could hurt them, not even the electric forces of Indra's 
thunderbolt as m the case of Hantuohi; the gradual diminu¬ 
tion of Size and solidification of substance of the bodies, till 
they became perfectly adamantine m texture and invulnerable 
to weapons, so that even the discus of Vishnu and the trident 
of Shiva and the will force of Bfhis could not blast them, or 
cut through their stiff necks or pierce their hard hearts, while 
the results of their tapas lasted, as in the case of HiraO' 
yhk&hs and Hiranya Easbipu and Rhvana and Eumbhakarps; 
the rapid growth and maturation of the PSksbasa-races, as m 
the case of Ghatotkaeba; instaotaneous conception, birth, and 
attainment of full size, as in the case of 4 o v a s and 
a psa r as; budding off or oozing off m sweat, as in the case 
of the Maitfa varunas. Vasi^htba and Agastya , the inter¬ 
marriages of the pevas. the paityas, the Balcshasas and thi 
divine Kings of the Solar and Lunar dynasties, as m the case 
of the immense family of Kasbyspa, of Saoivarana with 
of Yayati with 5barmi§htba and Pcvayanl, etc—all these 
are to found in the Purunas A great war of eroplanes ia 
described in the Uatsya-PurSna in connexion with the 
war Another type of civilisation is drecribcd for the days 0 ! 
Ravana, in the Rlmayana—and so on It is obvious that a 
work which aims at surveying the whole of this world- 
system 8 history from bcginuiDg to end, to deal with the ‘ ten' 
subjects which Purinas deal with, can take account of only 
the roost important events and types It will have to speak 
of globes instead of countries, of genera instead of sub species, 
of races instead of individuals, of epochs and cycles in place 
of centuries and years and months This la what the Purjijas 
do A King seems to mean often a whole Race and Dynasty, 
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necessarily prevail over all the earth at a time *, 
but that while one ago is regnant in one part and 
amongst one people, another may be holding sway 
in another part and over another people—like the 
older and the younger generation existing side by 
side, or like many brothers living on together, with 
many years* differences between them, or liko a 
virtuous family and a vicious family living in 
adjoining houses. Putting these statements to¬ 
gether we may infer that what is meant by the 
return of the Golden Ago U, that humanity, as 


and an episode, vbat extended o\cr a whole civilisation 
cccu;7<us Perhaps thotuands of years. In this way only m&y 
the Furinaa he interpreted usefully 

To thcosophists, all this will be mere repetition of what is 
described. 4a much ampler detail and more lucidly and oon 
nectedly and latoUigibty, in FAe Secret Ihctnne and The 
Pedigree of dfon To others it may have the interest of 
novelty To the theosopbist also, it may be a satisfaction 
to find that the Puranas give the outlines of the history 
almost m the same words as are used m The Secret Doctrine ; 
and Vice versa, to inaa)' HiadUs who may not have had the 
opportumty of looking into the Puraoas, it may be a welcome 
confirmation of theosopbical doctnnes It is partly for this 
reason that these lengthy extracts have been given It should 
be noted that the available printed text is more or less 
corrupt, aa stated by the editors and publishers themselves of 
the Bombay edition of the ifuritoRcfeya Purina, and verses 
and chapters have become disarranged and thrown out of their 
original and proper order, while other parts have been wholly 
lost or “ Withdrawn from public gate by the cnstodiaas of the 
sacred knowledge" In making the extracts and the transla* 
tion, I have therefore had to make some very slight change m 
the order of the verses, m two or three places, to obtain a 
connected sense o.it of them, in accordaaoe with The Secret 
Doctrine 
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a whole, will tire of its present mood of intensse 
separative egoism, sex-diffsrence, individualistic 
property-grabbing, of the involved love^ and 
hates and vehement excitements of the passions; 
of the endless clash of opinion against opinion and 
pride against pride , of the desperate stru^le for 
existence, not only for the necessaries of life, but 
for honor, power and prestige, luxuries, and amuse¬ 
ments, and that, so tiring of it all, the human 
racial soul will gradually withdraw to a higher 
level, to the bi-sexaal and then the sexless condi¬ 
tions, to comparative freedom from the grosser 
passions* and to the more peaceful joys of spiritual 
love, sympathy, and (higher communistic, solida- 
nan) co-operation which those conditions mean, 
before merging into comparatively complete libera¬ 
tion (vnjeha-moksha) with the closing of 
Brahma*s, x e, our Kound-Manu’s, day of wake¬ 
fulness and work 

In the setting of these transformations of the 
human race, have arisen the Laws of Manu which 
wo have to deal with But, before taking them up, 
it may not be out of place to make a few comments 
on those brief historical outlines, as they have to 
bo referred to o\er and over again, in undor«tand- 
ing the reasons for those laws 

In the first place it may bo noted that thoro i"? 
nothing inherently improbable m such a course of 
transformations The law of analogy is coming to 
bo recognised more and more as all-porvading, orea 
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bv modern science, which begini to see that atoms 
are as solar systems, and that the life of a single- 
celled animal is typical of all life Tho law of 
recapitulation, ii', that ovary individual recapitul 
ate=! m its growth the types of all preceding 
kingdoms and races, is definitely enunciated by 
evolutionist science, and this law is based on, is 
indeed but another form of, the law of analogy If 
there be ani truth in these laws, then, since we 
may distinguish these stages and transformations 
in the life of a single human being we may well 
infer that the life of the whole race will be found 
to correspond The infant shows the sta^e of 
seslessness, the adolescent, the traces of both, the 
grown up, of di^erence, the aging, again a gradual 
effacement of difference, and the aged, a complete 
effacement Of coarse, at present, these stages are 
marked more psychologically than physiologically 
But the analogy is sufficient for our purpose of 
establishing a prtma facie likelihood 
Secondly, the need to refer to ser difference so 
prominently, is due to the fact that, as indicated m 
the extracts, all other features and differentiations, 
psychological and physiological, and forms of social 
organisation and other appurtenances, depend 
largely upon this , and changes m those run parallel 
with changes in this The purpose of all this 
evolution and involution may be described, in one 
way, as being, first the growth of egoism, and, 
then the transcendence of it But (next after the 
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hunger-feeling) the mast concrete emhodiment of this 
idea is the accentuation, and then the blurring, of 
the sex-feehng.‘ On these again, depend the nascence 
and the subsidence of all the other passions; and on 
them, in turn, all the other endless complications 
of life. Hence the prominence given to it. 


'See, /t, Maratt, Anthropology (H. U L.), p 159; and 
The Science of the Emotions, ch HI (B) “ On the Kature of 
Desire”, The chief and moat complicated “ complex,” m the 
terminology of the psychoanalysts of today, Erd^y®-’ 
granthi andk&ma jata. iq that of the ITpanifAdts and 
the Bhagavaia, is the box complex, undoubtedly, at the present 
stage of differeot-sexed bumaoit/ 

^ tl i/undaka 

BhSgavata, lY, v, S 

II JM . X, 1«IV11, 39 

But the ego (food) complex and the propcrty>complcx must 
not be lost sight of They are comparatively simpler because 
there is less aecretivencss about them Less : not absence of> 
All three, being prominent consequences of individualist 
selfishness, and therefore exposed to danger from competitive 
adversaries, are scrompamed by fear and seeretivcness —soioo 
more, some less—os well as by ambivalent cibibitivenws 
Insanity may be said to be, invariably, an uninhibitablo excess 
of any one of the * ignoble* OKhotiOns, due to a corresponding 
<fr/eirnep of the contrasting ‘noble’ emotion, or nee errsa. 
All emotions, mainly six ignoble and aix noble, aro directly or 
Indirectly connected with the two triplets of psychical and 
physical esfaaj^fts, malMtioiis appetites Complexes os well 
kinds of insanity may, accordingly, bo divided and subdivided 
under the mam ambition appetites and tho good and bad 
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lo the third place, it will appear to many that, m 
the extracts, cause and effect have been reversed 
It IS -stated that physical degenerations and changes 
take place in their natural environments because of 
psychical degenerations and changes m the men, 
while a thinker of to-day would deem it safer to say 
that the psychical changes took place because of 
the physical changes Because men are greedy and 
quarrelsome, therefore the rams fail, and the crops 
do not grow and famine stalks m the land—is a 
startling way of putting things to the modem 
thinker To him it appears more reasonable to say 
that because the harvest has failed and there is a 
shortage of food, therefore there are more thefts and 
hurglanes, and men perforce show greed and se]hsh> 
ness, and endeavor to snatch the crumbs away from 
the hands of their fellow men 


emotions Within limits complexes enrich the life b 7 long 
crouitiBg ” of the processes of coosciousness as ganglia do 
the nerrous system or art curios articles of virtu pictures 
etc a d-welling in excess they h nder load obstruct free 
movement produce m sanity Thus excess of 1 oka isbana 
(ego complex amb tioa for name and fame) and m a d a (pride) 
would cause megalomania of dara ishana and kama 
erotomania of kr<^dha (auger) at defeat of any esban a 
hoTaic dal maaa of moha (perplexty because of fear fop 
others t> e excess of compass on or for onself «e fear 
proper) may cause theo mama or persecut on mama of 
lobha klepto man a And so on. Manua Scheme helps 
to prevent czccjs of eshana s and format on of such mon 
strosities as the ed pus complex and the electra complex and 
neuroses and manias generally and makes Society aane by 
provison for balancing everywhere Excess is Insamtpt 
Balance is ^anifs- 
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The final truth, and in the most comprehensive 
sense, is, of course, the truth of the interdependence 
of spirit and matter, consciousness and vehicle, 
the truth of psychophysical parallelism, that 
change^ of one senes, of phenomena go side by side 
•with changes in the other scries, and taking tho 
total of time, it is impossible to say which precede 
as cause and which succeed as effect And the 
words of the Vishnu PiirSna approximate to this 
view more closely where it describes the same 
stages of primeval human history It says that 
Vishttu, on the one hand, hardened the hearts of 
men, and, on tho other, simultaneously produced 
tho changes in the natural surroundings, which 
made it possible for humanity to taste m full tho 
oxponcncos connected with the spirit of Egoism, so 
that it might return to UmsorsaUsm and submis 
Sion to tho Will of the Good and tho All*Mcrciful 
with a fuller heart and mind But if we mark off 
doGnito1> a number of events making up a cycle, 
then it becomes possible to «ay whether a psychi¬ 
cal osont stands ot tho beginning, or a physical 
o\ent, each alternately succeeding event holng, in 
tho former case psychical, in tho latter physical 
Thus, a thought leads to an action, that gives rise 
to another thought, that leads to another action 
and so on Or, an action gl\cs rise to a thought, 
that leads to a now action, that Rises ns© to 
another thouglit, and bo on It Is thus a matter of 
temporarnonl and of utlcctlon for tho purpose in 
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hand, -whether we shall begin the cycle which we 
wish to mark out for study, with a psychical event 
or a physical event The ancients have clearly- 
enunciated the assured truth of this interdepen¬ 
dence and rotation, for metaphysical purposes 
But for the empirical or practical purposes of 
guiding the life of a world system, or of a minute 
individual therein, they begin with consciousness 
From this standpoint, the material arrangements 
and conditions of any particular world-system, or 
planet, or department of it, are the product of the 
will and the consciousness of its Ruler, even as a 
house, a garden, a school-room for the education of 
his children, with all its furniture and appliances, 
IS tbe creation of its proprietor's will and con* 
scLousness In the case of a world, at least one 
purpose of the BrahroS-Logos in creating its 
conditions is to make them subserve the evolution 
of the embodied selves with whom He is dealing 
And once we recognise that the arrangements of 
the physical world are the product of superphysical 
forces, we may well go on to say that the gifts of 
the gods flow forth more readily when the men are 
virtuous and loving to each other and to the gods 
In order that milk may flo-w forth m abundance 
from the mother's breast, there must be a surge of 
mother-love in her and of tender compassion for 
the helpless baby. And this -tnll be when the baby- 
turns to her How shall it flow when the children 
quarrel among themselves and insult her, or are 
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grown-up and self-reliant, and do not care for her 
any more ? Even so is it with the human race and 
its great mother, the Earth. When human beings 
multiply too much in sin, the Earth becomes barren 
by counterpoise, to maintain the balance of nature. 
The corruption of the emotional and the astral 
atmosphere by the masses of vicious thought and 
feeling superphysically, reacts on the physical 
atmosphere, and on the clouds and the rains, and 
therefore famines, plagues, and epidemics of 
different sorts occur.^ 


’ See the story of K&rk&tT. the cbolora.mierobe. m the 
present writer's Myitie Esp^nenees, and of I>ahsaha> 7 ak 9 hm&. 
the coTLsaTQptioa'baeiUus. id the if&Tkonieva-Pur&na The 
Fuegiaos believe in a great blach man . . wandering 
about the wocde and tDonnUios . . who mfluences the 
weather according to men’s conduct” Spencer, Principle of 
Soctoloffp. I, 392 For a suppiementary explanation, see 
JiTanu. viii. 22, the implicatioo of which is that when the 
Tnany are reduced to serfdom by the few. and the tonure of 
the soil by its tillers is at the scant mercy of others, and the 
cultivators of the earth see the produce of their labor snatched 
away, season after seasoa, by tyrant mastera, then they 
saturally have ao heart le/t to put into their worh, sad 
neglect tbe preparation and manuring of the soil, which 
becomes impoverished in other ways also, by the improvident 
greed of the masters Ertremes nseot What primitiva Instinct 
recognises by mtaition, advanced science works up to. at last, 
after prolonged courses of inteUection and reasoning. That 
psychic blot 10 and chemical physical forces and af h hi a and 
sOkahma (dense and subtle, physical and astro mental) 

matters interact, that violent evil emotions produce poisonous 

toxins in the living body, and elevating and noble emotions 
produce health enhancing secretions, is being recognised by 
medical physiology And one theory of tbo origin of 
epidemics is that disoue germs are sometimes carried up into 
tbe skies by whirlwinds and witcr spouts, and then come 
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From the ma.tter-of-fact standpoint of modern 
politics and economics also, if it is true that a 
shortage of supply increases the intensity of com¬ 
petition in the demand it is also true that if the 
producers are weaker than the non-producers, and 
the latter deprive the former unjustly, by force and 
cunning, of the produce of their labor, leaving them 
not even a living minimum, then they will surely 
cease to labor and produce, and will swell the 


doi7n with the ram in the ill fated tracts Similar views are 
mentioned in Ckaraka lo the chapter on Jana pada 
uddhranrs Those who hare realised that mind and matter 
are CO efficients and mterdepeodeni that every mood of mind 
goes with a mode of matter, and nice versa that there are 
kingdoms above as well as below and side by side with man 
and fiuperphjsical as well as physical that because of the all 
pervasiTeness of the Universal Life Pnnoiple the Self there 
la a vast incessant symbiosis* and eo operation between all 
these kingdoms but more prommeolly to us between some 
and less so between others, they will find it not necessary to 
altogether brush aside the doctrine that a kingdom of d e vas 
(gods eloMi»f /anahtA s malayak angels) goes side by side 
with the human kingdom that the two are inter related for 
reciprocal help or hindering (Olla m 9 15} that aa there are 
fotirtectt Manus pcogexutors of men so there are fourteen 
corresponding Indras kings of the dev as and that as 
races of men succeed one another so also do those of the 
devas on parallel and inseparable lines deves and men 
both being more or less individualised forces of Nature as 
indeed are all the other kingdoms also m different ways 
Modern science is trying to dscover the secret of producing 
ram artificially, who knows hut that the old sacrificial y a) f! a 
rites bad some efficacy in this respect and comb □ ng thought 
force prayer force will force with physico chemical forces 
released by the chanting of mantra s and by the offering 
■of various substances into the fire were able to set working the 
■appropriate angelic nature forces ? But the science of the ritual 
has obvjousJy been lost for long by the professing cuytodiam^ 
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ranks of the non produceis of various sorts, till 
gradually the whole land will reel back into the 
beast, as has been illustrated repeatedly even m 
the recent history of the nations ‘ It is also 
admitted conversely that the quality and quantity 
of the work of the cheerful and contented workman, 
are better than those of the morose, the sullen, the 
discontented And, finally, it is recognised that it 
IS not the natural needs, but the artificial greedSr 
of highly intelligent speculators, with their trusts 
and their comers and their endless devices for 
tempting or forcing others to their ruin, that make 
the 8trugg''e for existence so very much more 
painful than it would otherwise be Indeed, it is 
becoming undisputed that the present system of 
competition in the over-production and over-acquisi¬ 
tion of luxuries is the cause of an enormous wast¬ 
age of all kinds, and of the lack of necessaries to 
large masses of people Thus oven matter of-fact 
economics ultimately base on character end sen 
timents, and do not altogether contradict and 
disprove the old books 

Fourthly, as to the other details about the extra¬ 
ordinary powers if we look around us to-day, we 

Compare the conditions of tho Greelca and their helots the 
Romans and the r proTioces the Enelish Saxons after 
tho Norman con^iaest the German pcas'ints before the 
outbreak of tho Peasants Mar in ad 1S22 and tho agri 
cultural populations of France before the French Revolut on 
of Czarist Haas a of contemporary Dntsh lod a and 

Indian India (>r. tho Indian States) nnd of DoUhoTik 
Rj&sia during tho earlier exper raents of the new regime 
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find facts which answer very nearly to the descrip¬ 
tions The vegetable kingdom and the lower forms 
of the animal kingdom live by what maj be called 
the osmosis power (ras-ollasa-siddhi) They 
absorb nourishment from the surrounding elements 
without any deliberate effort The large majority 
of animals, and men also, live even at the present 
day by what may well be said to be nothing else 
than the tree-power (varkshi-siddh)), a consi¬ 
derable part of the human population of the earth 
still derives all its requirements, food and clothes 
and utensils and house-material", wholly from 
various kinds of plants, to say nothing of the fact 
that the most important part of human nourish¬ 
ment is air breathing, which is but a form of 
ra s' 0 n a s a All the varieties of sex conditions 
and methods of propagation too, are to be observed 
in the vegetable and animal kingdoms to-day It 
has only to be remembered that the human beings 
of those first Races were very different xn bodily 
constitution from those of to-day, though the 
embodied selves were the same—as is shown, for 
instance, by the statement, m the Ztihssas and 
PurSpas, that Jaya and Vijaya incarnated as 
Hirapyaksha and Hirapya-Kashipu in the Daitya 
race, then again as Ravapa and Kumbha-karpa m 
the Hnksbasa race, and finally as Shtshu-pnla and 
Danta-vaktra in the Aryan. And because their 
bodily constitution was so different, therefore, when 
the PurSpas speak of their food and drink and 
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clothing: and dwellings as coming from the trees 
and the waters, they do not mean that richly 
cooked viands, elaborately prepared liquors, silks, 
satins, woollens, brocades, and palaces of brick, 
stone, jewelled marble, steel, stained glass, and 
silver and gold, all came out direct from the waters 
and the trees, but just the means of nourishment 
and of covering up their bodies and escaping 
from the rigors of the changing climate 

A fifth point which might be dwelt upon, is that 
some of the Faur^pika statements confirm the 
theosopbioal view that, in the present Bound or 
ManvanSara, the lower kingdoms hare des¬ 
cended. out of the human, though an the previous 
Bounds the human was gradually developed out 
of the former 

In the other PurSnas, these ideas seem to be 
indicated by such stones as that of the primal 
creations by Rudra Sthapu, under the command of 
Brahms, which Creations (monads) were exact 
copies of their Creator, and would not multiply in 
turn, and again that of the Mohim avatsra of 
Vii^hnu during the period of which the germs of 
life that emanated from Shiva became the minerals 
The significance of such stories seems to be that 
what are known as the elemental kingdoms in 
theosophical literature, are, so to say, matured and 
live their life wttkin the body of the Creator, just 
as the seeds of a plant have a slightly separate life, 
and attain maturity, wtthtn the body of the 
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parent-plant, and that when they appear first of all 
on the physical plane, they appear as the mineral 
kingdom. The Vtshnu-Bhagavaia indicates that 
these stones belong to previous manvan 4 ara s, 
or Bounds On the other hand in the present or 
Vaivasvata Bound, the animal kingdom is described 
as bom from the different wives of the Bshi 
Kashyapa (which is also a name for the Sun),‘ the 
eldest of whom is Adi^i (which is also a name for 
the Earth), and all of whom are the daughters of 
Pak§ha, who has taken a new and human birth as 
a descendant of Vaivasvata Manu 
On the question of fact, obviously the layman, the 
non>ezpert in physical and superpbysica) science, 
IS not competent to pass any opinion He must take 
his facts from modem science and ancient scrip* 
tuTO But reconciliation between the two does not 
seem to he impossible, and may be attempted, even 
by the non expert, on grounds of reason. 

On the one hand, we have the view of the fixity 
of species, as indicated, for instance, m Manu's 
verse. 

Ab the Creator fixed pniually, such i» the nature 
of each creature throughout the period of manifestation, 
and appears in that creature of i^lf. be it murderous or 
be it compassionate, gentle or harsh virtuous or vicious, 
truthful or deceptive * 

' IIOT IWT ® 1 Kintkta 

!7iFT OTH, wwiR5h ii i 29 
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Modem cytologists also seem to support this 
view» which is also the view of the Bible and of 
pre evolutionist scieiice» when they say that the 
autnber of chromosomes is fixed for each species ' 
On the other hand, there is the view of evolutiont 
of the origin of species, proclaimed by modern 
science and also indicated amply in ancient litera¬ 
ture, and most emphatically in respect of the 
gradual progress of the embodied self through the 
lower to the higher stages, till it arrives at the 
human stage, when liberation becomes possible 
How to reconcile these views ? 

And another question is, whether there has been 
a special exception, in the present Round, and a 
reversal of the normal process, so that lower forms 
have descended out of higher. 

Some slight treatment of these viows is relevant 
here, because of its bearing on the casto-question, 
as will be pointed out later 
The reconciliation of all these views seems to lie 
in the fact, now recognised by some of the most 
prominent evolutionists, that what they call the 
primal gorm-plasm, the ancestral germinal coU, the 
mfinitesimal biophoro, tho living atom, in short, 
has in it already the whole of the infinite, possibi' 
htios of spontaneous variations and natural selec¬ 
tions of forms, tc, definite species, but that tho 

* ‘ The cbroiDMoirm alwafs appear in the sam* nutsbrr in 
tho uine ipcciis at OTorr division of the nuclcj* Urtey 
Bnlanntea 13th Edn Vol 29 art Cytology 
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unfolding of these possibilities of forms is succes¬ 
sive, i e, by evolution, and that sudden mutations 
of type or species also take place under the stress 
of special ‘spiritual’ influxes which supersede the 
routine course, and stimulate into activity special 
ids or constituents of the biopbore which would 
otherwise have remained dormant, and throw into 
latency others which would otherwise have become 
active’ This is in exact accord with the ancient 
view that the mflnite is contained in the inflnite- 
simal, that every atom contains everything, and 
that the inner consciousness creates the outer form * 
The consciousness of Brahms—taking the name 
as representative of any ruling consciousness of the 


* See foot DOte atpp 105 0 supra And compare the Yoga 
attra I iv t In floodings sudden 

influxes developments of special elements features lying 
latent in the total character under the stress of special 
stimulation may hnng about a complete change of farm a 
birth into a very different type* The £'tic Snt Hth edn 
Art ‘ E\olution p 922 says Since the chfomosonies of 
existing organisms differ much id shape size and number 
it 1 $ clear that there has been vanatioa m these characters 
in the course of evolution. In a complete theory the 

first origin and diversity of these factors (genes) must still 
be accounted for It must be supposed that new factora hare 
been added and possibly old ones have dropped out that 
new material has entered the stream of germ plasm into 
the cycle of netabol sm and become incorporated as self 
propagating ingredients joining in harmon ous co ooerat on 
With previously formed factors Pres-itnably this building 
process is still going on. 


i and BO on. 
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roquisito grado and power—make? limitations of 
time and space, and decides for each particular 
gorm-coll of life whet particular form it shall 
develop and manifest, for what period of time, and 
in what region of His system—somewhat as a 
human being makes pots and pans out of homoge¬ 
neous clay end decides how long the clay shall stay 
in the form of any one pot or pen, end then be 
broken up and fashioned into another It is fairly 
obvious that each expression of countenance, each 
gesture, each attitude of body of any living creature, 
embodies a mood of his consciousness And If 
photographs were taken of each such expression 
and gesture, and could bo animated each by a 
separate piece of vitality, then the one creature 
would become and remain so many different crea¬ 
tures, till the photographs faded away Somewhat 
thus, each living creature may be regarded as a 
mood of Brahma's consciousness The Purapas 
say so eg Brahma was wroth on a certain occa¬ 
sion and His hair slid off as ever-angry serpents. 
On another. He shed tears of sorrow and vexation, 
and these became the germs of dire diseases His 
Smiles of ]oy became the gods and gladsome fairies 
Hi 3 restlessness and moods of activity became the 
human kingdom ^ 

^ 5ir?fT \ 

Fayw Purana Ft I oh 9 
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That poisonous toxins and disease germs are pro¬ 
duced hy painful cerebral functionings is recognised 
by modern pathology- And researches m psychical 
science show that thoughts vitalised by su^es of 
emotion take forms in subtler matter, and that, if 
the emotion is sufBciently powerfu), they may 
become more densely material and even visible to 
others WTiat wonder then that Brahma’s moods 
should take living shape 1 Further, as every con¬ 
sciousness, high or low, IS governed by the eternal 
law of rhythmic swing, so these moods and mani¬ 
festations of Brahma’s mind would also follow a 
definite course, they would proceed gradually from 
the sense of unity and love to separateness and 
struggle, and then back again These two ex¬ 
pressions cover all varieties of marnfestation But 
—and this U the point of the reconciliation—we 
may trace our cycle from any point we please 
Also, there are other cycles running at the same 
time, but at different stages, from different stand¬ 
points, and on other, but connected, planes We 
may trace our cycle from unity to separateness and 
back again, or we can trace it from separateness 


Tbe RA^iJatafa III xi. dwcritw-s ten creatoas as that 
Brahma put on and cast off boffy after body whicfa w^re taken 
possession of and occupied successiTely hy tb" r uksb a s as 
yakshat dovaa mrs ete From another stand 

(ovnt this myth would tyi fy th« cose o' insiitJtons 
created by tho orgiaal foitaders for cdc pirpose and sjhse 
CJeatly captured by tch"mer» and at 1 sod by them for rery 
different purposes 
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to unity and back again. We may count the 
complete day from sunrise to sunrise, or from sun¬ 
set to sunset, or from midnight to midnight, or, 
finally, from midday to midday, And while it is 
midday in one place, it la midnight, and morning, 
and evening, m others. In one sense, the infant pro¬ 
gresses into tha man, and the man decays into the 
corpse. This is true from the standpoint of the 
body. But from the standpoint of the Spirit, it 
would perhaps be truer to say that the innocent 
child degenerates into the selfish and worldly-mind¬ 
ed man, and the man of the world refines again luto 
the gentle and peaceful sage 
If we take only the period of active manifesta¬ 
tion, the day of Brahma, as a complete circle, then 
its first half makes the Path of Pursuit, and its 
second, the Path of Renunciation But if we take 
one day and one night as making a complete cycle, 
then, from the middle-point of mergence to the 
rruddle-point of emergence or manifestation will be 
the Path of Pursuit, and from the middle-point of 
manifestation to the middle-point of mergence 
again will be the Path of Renunciation After 
the deepest slumber at midnight, there will be a 
nascent tendency towards the dawn and waking, 
even dmnng mergence And after the climax of 
activity at the middle of the day, there will super¬ 
vene a growing inclination to rest, though half the 
day is yet to run In this way all kinds of cycles 
and eub-cycles may he formed 
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And an Upamshat says . 

In that vast whirling wheel of Brahma, which 
contains and nourishes all thehamsa-s, the individual¬ 
ised selves rotate and wander ceaselessly, so long as they 
fancy and keep themselves apart from the Mover at the 
■"entre of the wheel But so soon as they realise that 
they are one with It, so soon do they attain to their in¬ 
herent motionless, changeless, steadfast, restful central 
immoTtahty i 

Thus far the history of the human race as given 
in the Puraijas, and such arguments in favor of its 
correctness as may be drawn from familiar experi¬ 
ence and analogy 

From these outlines of the racial history, it is 
clear that for the first two stages no such laws 
were re;iaire<i as are to be found in the current 
Institutes (Swrfis) The objects of the two halves 
of life were realised by these races instinctively or 
deliberately in a very simple fashion, without the 
use of any elaborate regulations Equality, frater¬ 
nity, and liberty, in their crude physical sense, 
were not merely possible as ideals then, but were 
actual, and indeed mevitahle, among people who 
* split off into equal halves, one from another, like 
amoebaa, budded off from the full-grown, like 


Shvefaskvafara i 6 
Compare the description in Tanfra works of thosahasr 
ara chakra the {astral) wheel of a thousand spokes' at 
the brahma randhra the crown of the head (See 
also C W Leadheater, The Chakras ) 
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hydra; or ■who, dyiDg out of one body, immediately 
put forth and flung their vitality into another, like 
bulbous plants, as indicated in the Rakta-bija 
stones of the Puratias. 

But, towards the middle and end of the third 
stage, ■when the method of propagation became 
different, and therefore distinctions arose of older 
and younger and equal; •when physical fraternity 
was superseded by an unignorable paternity and 
maternity and filiety; ph^ical equality, by the 
obtrusive difference between the tmy infant and 
the full-grown man, and physical liberty by a 
patent helplessness on the one hand, and, on the 
other, an inner soul>compulsion to supply not only 
one's own but the helpless dependents' seeds, when 
loves and hates supervened, and egoistic Tni<- 
appropnations by one of what was intended for 
many, defeated the pnmal, simple, and instinctive 
socialism and commonwealth—"a commonwealth 
like that of the non>ferocious bird') and animals 
to-day,* then equality, fraternity, and liberty 


1 Hobb<<s (tbought) 3Iao Iwizs csseat all/ acISsh the 
rtate of unite wu ooe of war Locko coDcei~ed 
(it) to bo OTJ'’ of ev-jality aad froedom Rousse-aa 
conc^Tod (it) as s cooilit,oa of ideal happioesa only 
abandoned 'becaoae growicg popalat on and advanc ng citiIi 
sation bfOQgbt enla" Gettell /n/rtxfaelion r<j poliijcal 
Sendee pp- 83 (pub ISSS) The Puranas and Itihjias 
•uppori Kotisseaa a new as will be teen from tbeqiota* 
tons tn fbe test above from the llSrkartdfs/a Purina 
The VSyM PiirdRa, Part I ch. eui and J/6A Shaati'parra, 
ch. 6S, deal with the vibjeet of the ongin cf the ttate and of 
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transferred themselves from the physical to the 
superphysical planes, and equality became equality 
of right to maintenance of body and education of 
mind, according to need and capacity, fraternity 
became brotherhood of soul, and liberty the inner 
self-ordered liberty of Spirit 'which is ever indefeasi¬ 
ble everywhere and then laws and conventions 
and divisions of labor became necessary, and 
*Mivine kings ' were appointed to govern men 

Vasx^htha says to Ssma In the shoreless immensity 
of Brahma, by the Force of Its eternal universal 
Kature, our particular Creator, Brahma arose, of Himself, 
as a vast Centre of Vibration even as a wave arises 
amongst countless other waves on the surface of the 
ocean When, in this creation of His, the Golden Age 
came to an end—the age when infant humanity dimpry 
moved and acted, always, and as bidden by the elders 
of the race and so grew to'wardsmaturity—then, hBcau«>e 
the growing egoism struggled with the old innocent 
obedience humanity suffered confusion as does the child 
passing into youth Then Brahma, surveying the whole 
plan and history of hie creation past present and future, 
created me and stored all possible kinds of knowledge m 
my mind, and sent me down to earth to replace the 
Ignorance and error of the childlike race with educa- 
,tion and truthful science And as I ■was sent so 
were other rages also Nirada and others all under 


the king specially The -warring state of nature ’ is called 
matsya nyaya the law of the fish devouring one 
another the tdyllio and arcadian kapota nyaya the 
law of the pigeons hiUing cooing loving, and flocking or 
harina nyaya the lawaf the deer peacefully/eeding 
multiplying, and herding God gave the king war begat 
the king people appointed the king aocial life evolved the 
king all such views are reconciled m the Maha bhSra(am 
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■the leadership of Sanal-Kamtia’ These Sages then 
establiahed kings in various regions of the earth, to guide 
the perplexed people, and formulated many laws and 
sciences, for mutual help and sacrifice amongst the human 
and the dova kingdoirs They framed these laws and 
sciences out of their memory, in order to help on the 
accomplishment of the three objects of the life of matter 
Duty, Profit, and Pleasure But with the further lapse of 
time, when the wish for food became diurnal, and agri¬ 
cultural labor to earn U necessary, then feuds and 
rtvalnes and disturbances of emotion in men, and 
oppositions of heat and cold and wind and weather in 


' Sanat Kumara, as Skanda \a referred to m the Chkandogj,a 
Upaniihat (tii, 26) as the Fioal In tiator who imparts the 
farako mantra, the secret which enables the jTva to 
‘ cross over,’ from darkness to Light from the unreal to the EeaL 
from death to ImmortaUty, from doubt to Certainty, from fear 
to Safety', ho is thus a roproseatative oi Shira the fisai 
'Saviour As Skanda or Guha he is tho son’of Shiva, and 
passes through the wombs of a number of great beings, 
ParvatT, Agoi, Qaiiga and aix Krttikas Perhaps this means 
that he IS a h gbly advanced |Jva who has lived on many 
globes and gathered vast cxpencoeo of el) their cycles 
Samba, the son ot Krfhna is said to bo an incarnation of his, 
or over shadowed by him The Secret Doctrine Bpeais o( hm 
as tbo Great Initiator, or the Great Being tbo leader of tho 
band of the four Kuraaras,forms of Shiva who sacrificed them 
selves for the eike of Earths homsDity and came over from 
Venus in her last Round, after tbe end of our Kr|a yuga, 
and about the middle of *f re ta the time of the third Rout * 
Race about eighteen million years ago, and whoso bodies are 
created by k r 1 yu shakti by many Lords of Wisdom 

There is a grind description of tbo birth and anointing' of 
Skandu biit endowment with marvellous powers by tbo gods 
and of bis slaying of the titan (also named) Taraka in 
ifhfi , Sbaija parva ehs 46 47 The word t&raka also 
means tbo AUSI, whemn are locked up the highest * saving ** 
grace ood sacred knowledge and occult power (See The 
rronaivi rddn ) For dcsignat ons of the Spiritual Ilieranby 
in terms of ranous religions see the present writer s A'ffA'id, 

p. tn 

9 
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natxire, arose concurrentlyt and kings became unable to 
guide and govern their peoples without vrars and strug¬ 
gles xvith enemies outside their dominions, and irithout 
the infliction of punishments inside And, therefore, 
both rulers and ruled suffered great depression Then 
in order to enbearten them again, and carry on the 
Creator’s plan of evolution to its fulfilment, we eicpoimd- 
ed to the kings and mlers, the wide-ranging views of 
the true knowledge (explaining the scheme of life, and 
the necessity of the apparently evil stages, and the laws 
wherewith to regulate those etages and achieve life’s 
ends through them) Because this Science of Life, this 
Science of the Self (Ad hy »tma-vid 3 a) was first 
expounded to the kings therefore it came to be kuown 
aa the Koyal Science and the Boyal Secret From the kings 
it filtered out to the praji the * progeny,” the people 
Knowing it, and knowing it alone, may men, be they 
‘princes’ or be they ‘people, attain to peace of mind and 
do their duties well ’ 

' iTst sniPt 7jir I 

m aifet 5771 nfin; 1 

i!75i 'pim 11 

ftuFsirerw 57,1^: ij!i smia 1 
aRjiH ag 11 

ftOTTi It 

Jmis 51IIW I 

?HWIRa5'3I u 

feaRTtoT 5pjr , 

wWftSWtegB^ 11 

^ ga I 

wilrtanS 5ft jSpm ift II 
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Manu has a verse >vhich has a similar signi¬ 
ficance for the theosophioal reader Svayarabhuva, 
the first Manu, is approached by the Rshis for 
instruction After speaking a few verses to them, 
he says 

All this Science of human duties the Bahi Bhrgu 
will explain to you m full He learnt it from me in 
its entirety' 

v*4fri=<ii«iPi \ 

II 

n) id'A M 

^ISTWf?! I 

^RiirtirPi ^ jjfw ii 

5^ JIJI 13RT I 

51 5imr mfir n 

atw 11 

3ltmc*iRui ^ dl^wT I 

cR3 II 

iNf ^nH w *tcir II 

Yoga V&sisktka II zi 3 18 

tjdfe 11 Manv j 59 
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And thereafter it is Bhigu who recites the 
Institutes oj Manu to the listeners 
Bbrgvi, according to the Puranas, is the ancestor 
of Venus, Shukra, and we are told, m The Secret 
Doctrinct that from the planet Venus, now m its 
last or seventh Bound, perfected Beings came over 
to the earth at about the middle of our third Race, 
^as a special ‘spiritual influx’) to guide this 
humanity Apparently, highly advanced as well 
as younger embodied selves have come in from 
other planets also, to colonise the earth and to help 
in ruling the colonies, as is indicated by the stones 
of the Solar and Lunar kings and their births and 
marriages, and of the various classes of ancestors 
(Pitfs), who are the sons of various Sages (Rshis) 
connected with various planets, and make up the 
bulk of our population * 

But the work of principal Guides and Teachers 
was taken up by the beings from Venus And the 
laws given by Bh^gu, a portion of which seems to 
be embodied in the current recensions of Manu- 
Smffi, are, then, the laws which appertain to the 

^ strar i 

^ 3TTT if=r=jp^tsf^ STT I 
pT II 

JTR f^JTFn 5^"^ i 

sTW^^'m g ^rrf^ ii ^fanu ui is 4 201 
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special circumstances of the human race during 
the epoch of hand-power (has ta-si ddhi) and sex- 
difference For that epoch the ‘ caste-and-order 
polity’ (Van;i-ashramaBharma)of Manu’ as declared 
by Bhr^, IS the archetype and basis of all systems 
of social organisation and law, of all the nations 
and civilisations that take birth, lire, and die 
withm that epoch, and which they all must follow 
in its broad outlines, however much they may differ 
in the minuter details, however much they may 
profess to supersede them, however much they may 
reduce, or annul, or even pervert into curses, the 
bleosinga and the benefits of them, by working them 
m the wrong and rebellious spirit 
In order to understand how Idanu's Code is such 
archetype, and how, when modern efforts at solving 
a difficulty fail, we may perchance derive a helpful 
suggestion by going back to that archetype, it is 
desirable that we should take a survey of the main 
problems that vex the modem mmd These are, 
after all, not so very many, that is to say, the main 
problems The minor ones are countless But the 
iratiortant ones, the key-problems, on which the 
oth§r» depend, are corapara-tively few And they 


‘ The division of Society into (our castes—teaches warriors, 
merchants ma&jal workers—and of the indtridjo] life into 
four orders or stages—studsot householder server ascetic 
Varna IS hterallr eolor bit is osed a$ the equivalent of caste 
also because it w-outd seem there is some natural corres 
pondencc between s{>eciflc colors of astral and phvs cal bod es 
specific temperaments and functional types 
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have been the same for thousands of years The 
•words, the counters of thought, the language, have 
altered from age to age Perhaps the aspects have 
also changed slightly But the mam issues have 
been the same, age after age and country after 
country. At the present day, perhaps some millions 
of tons of paper and ink are used up annually, and 
an incalculable amount of enei^y and time spent, 
in the putting forth of thousands upon thousands of 
journals, magazines, dailies, weeklies, books, pamph¬ 
lets—all perpetually treading the mill of the same 
score or two of questions, and, to all appearance, 
making no palpable progre»s And the spirit of the 
hulk of such reading and writing is the spirit of 
strife, appropriate to the Dark Age, the age of 
Kali, struggle, competition, the spirit of dis* 
cordant struggle, and mutual irritation, and scorn 
and behttleraent of others and smart display of self, 
and continuous attack and defence , the spirit which 
effectually makes all satisfactory solution of the 
difficulties impossible, being itself the mam cause 
of these difficulties And it is not confined to the 
young and the excusable but has invaded the 
legislative halls of nations and the minds and words 
of aged statesmen, where at least should ever reign 
the spirit of the Golden Age, the spirit of patri¬ 
archal anxiousness for the good of the people, of 
mutual recognition of good motive, of sober and 
earnest discussion with the one object of finding out 
the best way. But tho consolation, in what would 
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otherwise appear a tremendous waste of time and 
temper and health and energy, is that, perhap'’, in 
this fashion, the race may be rushed more quickly 
through the stage of egoism and aggressiveness, 
that it may learn the necessary lesson of the evils 
thereof, m a widespread if somewhat cursory edu¬ 
cation, by means of current papers, reaching almost 
every home not wholly illiterate, and learn it la a 
shorter time, and also in a more bloodless ^ though 
by no means more painless fashion, than in the 
immediate past, of the so called medimval ages, of 
East and We,t alike Also, the theosophist will 
see in these new ways and means of education, the 
promise of another result, in accordance with the 
scheme of evolution that he believes m, t-i^tthe 
quicker development of the subtler, astral and 
causal bodies, by the intensified exercise of emotion 
and intellect lotth restraint of physical violence, 


' This yfza -written nearly G\e years before the Great 
Earopean or rather World War of 191< 18 And even so 
the word bloodless was scarcely correct even then. Daring 
the sixty two years of the writers 1 fe at the t me (1930) of 
wring ths note there lia>e been something 1 ko twenty b g 
wars most of them n Europe m wh ch more and more men 
ba-ve been under arms success vcl) unt 1 the Calminat on in 
th 5 last in wh-ch more than tbree t mes as many combatants 
(tb rteen m lliona) were slajghtered oat- ght as in the war of 
the Mahabbsrata ep c (fojr m tl ons) From harsh tboigbts 
and emot ons to harsher words and f'om them to murderous 
blows—s the usual psycho pbys cal course n the natonal 
life as much as m the nd \ dual See the present writer s TAe 
Superphyne* of ror (Adyar Pamphlets Ser es) 
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tlie proper day of which (physical violence) was 
the day of the fourth Race ‘ 

"We are told in the old books that the Dark Age 
suffers consumption and waste of vitality because 

* If the restraint of physical violence is secured But it has 
not hcen, so far, as shown in the previous note It is true 
that, within the limits of their own populations and territories, 
states and nations have, for many decades now, been " count¬ 
ing heads instead of breaking them " , but outside those limits, 
mutual behavior has been almost worse than ever The evil 
etnotiOBs, it would seem, have been gathered up and removed 
bodily, as it were, from the inner parts to the peripheries, lika 
rubbish swept from houses into the streets But this is ^ 
natural process Mon advance slowly from large concept to 
larger and yet larger concept of the sphere of the self, body, 
iamily tribe, nation, race, maskind. uniil, id the course of 
ages, they perceive that all is Self 

la the meanwhile, with alt its shortcomings and its vioious 
all vitiating limitatioo oC co operation with the white*colored 
peoples and acquiescence m the exploitation by them of weaker 
other colored races, the League of Nations is a hopeful Biga> 
and Mahatma Oandhi's great, wooderful, unprecedented, work 
iQ India, of leading a Holy War for freedom (progressing 
for over six months now at this tune September, 1930, 
all over India), from servitude to Britain, a truly holy war 
of utter nOn-tiiolfnce and patient suffering (by passive resist¬ 
ance and civil disobedience of various evil laws and autocratic 
ordinances) against the violence by fine distraint, confisca¬ 
tion jatl, bludgeon, and bullet of the foreign govemnient-" 
this raarvellous work, arresting the surprised attention of all 
the other countries and evoking sympathy in almost all, 
giving to the professed objects of such Leagues, the vital 
epintual supplement they so greatly need 

If this Holy War m which women and children have also 
begun to suffer side by side with the men succeeds-'and all 
persons in all countries, who think about it at all. with the 
exception of handfuls of predaceambearted militarists and 
capitalists here and there, are surely praying with all their 
heart that this s ast expennxent, in the very spirit of the Christ, 
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oE fast livinB, of baraing tho candle at both ends, by 
intensity of «in and selfishnoss as well as of the 
inevitably corresponding self-sacrificfl and merit; 
and that tho experiences ■which would ordinarily 
spread out over 432,000 years, might, by this process, 
be concentrated into a fourth of that long time. 
This Is m accordance with the immense mental and 


tnay succeed—then tbe Huiaab B&cc s^ill ba^e discovered 
the practical a5pi?cC of'* the moral equivalent of War** Its 
theoretical complement, the secret o' good govemment, it -will 
discorer >n'bez) it realises that self-goveroment mesos govera- 
ment i e , primarily legislatioo and secondarily execution, by 
the Self of the people Iheif b«t and wisest their most 
experienced aod philanthropic, tbeir select and elect tha true, 
humble. * sJares of duty *. followers jn the footetsps of the Ideal 
Spiritual Hierarchy. Thishigber Self, unhappily dormant for 
long now m India is, indeed.beingreviyed and re*awakeDed jd 
the heart of the Indian People on its ethical and actional side, 
by the aaintly self ■denial and the divinely inspired methods of 
hlfthatm^ G&odhi. which arc creating anew, m that heart the 
daivl'sampat {OUd, m. 1-3) of courage. a*bhaya, 
self-sacrifice, philanthropic sensitiveness, fellow-feeling, public 
spirit, patriotism unity of heart hannlessness. a-himsi, 
the will to suffer trat not to do wrong resolute tcuthfulness, 
sa^y-^graha, brave declaration of and insistence on 
rights and principles The cognitioual side of that higher 
Self, the clear vision the wisdom nf theosophy proper, the 
farsight and foresight the unity of mtelleot the clear oon 
victioQ and the light of knowledge side by side with, the heat 
and fire oi self-aacrificing courage the unfaltering grasp of 
the permanent spiritual psycho physical principles which 
underlie all just oociul organisstioa and sound economic 
policy and which alone can make it possible to firmly 
establish and steadily XRauitaia a stable and true Swa-raj 
the raj of the true Swa, the rule of the Higher Self, after 
self-sacrificing courage has wen it—this will surely come to the 
people when they bare sufficiently developed the indispensable 
fundamental virtues of ahimsa, satya, and abhaya 
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emotional activity of the age and the neurasthenia 
■which 18 its characteristic disease 

Making out a rough list of these problems even, 
on the basis of the contents of current journals, we 
see these 

1 The struggle between capital and labor, 
between rich and poor, looms very large How to 
abolish poverty, to secure an ad 0 ^uate suppiv of 
necessaries for every individual, to regulate pro 
fessions, occupations, industries, factories, means 
of livelihood generally, to make impossible the 
perennial dislocations of social routine by strikes, 
riots, rebellions and revolutions to keep the people 
duly alive, in short—this is the first harassing 
difficulty, the economical, which is playing havoo 
with the nervous svstems of scores of BtBtO''men 
and administrators, and with the very lives of 
millions of the poor 

2 How to assign the rights and duties of the 
sexes, make domestic life happier, and how to 
regulate population, i e, maintain a due proportion 
between sourcej of production of necessaries and 
the consumers of the produce—this, the problom of 
sox and population, is intimately connected with 
the first or economical problem Competition 
between the sexes, struggle between tho right «ide 
and the loft side of the same body, war between the 
father and the mother, would be a horror unheard 
of, Wore it not that tho apirit of egoism, pride, 
appropriation, beginning m the field of economics 
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and politico, has penetrated into the home, in. 
accordance with nature’s prorision that ercess 
shall defeat itself by laying the axe to its own roots 
m the end ^ 

3. How to prevent disease, ‘secure at least a 
modicum of health and physical development for 
the people, regulate sanitation, abolish epidemics 
and contagious and infectious diseases due mostly 
to social vice, provide for a wholesome disposal 
of refuee-matter, avoid overcrowding, mimraiss 
intoxication—this is another important set of the 
worries of the man in office, whose futile strivings 
with them are the joyful opportunities.fortrenobant 
but barren leaders and comments, of his sworn 


1 The proTCfb says, “ When thic\« fall out honest men 
proper ■ • And thieves must fall out, Bponer or later, over 
-the diTson o' the loot W.toess the late great war, for 
' worM domtniou or downfall,’ ma nly between Enelani and 
Germany at bottom, rate wfa cb (be other countries were 
dragged in by the force o' circumstaTices It is not possible 
to heat half of a bar of iron red hot and kee'i the other half 
cool If a man or a nat on, satirates bis or ita mind witb 
pride contempt oppressiveaess towards another, it will be 
scarcely poss ble for hitn or it to keep any port on of that mind 
sweet and affectionate for his or its k tb and k q for very long 
The nch towa'ds the poor, the astute towards the s mple the 
fanged and clawed towards the defenceless the ruling’races 
towards the subject ’ races—by excess of arrogance and 
greed and intox cat on of power suffer such a corruption of 
tier general nature and of the moral psychical, spiritual 
atmosphere all around them as compels them to fight amongst 
-themselves and destroy each other Ka^ma works from ttithn 
Fears and warnings of a yet greater war are abeady rife 
Armaments continue to swell in the west and are heavier and 
more burdensome than before Tie spirtt has sat been 
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ndvorsancs and mappoasablo critics, tho occupant? 
of the editorial and contributonal chair? 

4 ^Vhat to do in the matter of education, 
whom to teach, whom to leave alone, whether to 
make it compulsory for all, or optional, make H 
free, or make it expensive, or loavo It to the indi¬ 
vidual s moans and opportunities, whv to teach, 
when to teach, what to teach , how to teach, is hen 
and hovi far to Kcnotnliso, when and hoi' far to 
upcolaliso, how far to make education litorari*, 
scientific, cultural how far technical, mcchaniC'h 
mdustnal locational, what times In the claj and 
what seasons in the year to use for the porpo^®* 
to teach manr thinijs tocothor, day after day, or 

few, or one at a time, what holidays to ohserv# 

vrhclhor ahori and fr<v^uont, or lone anl at Ions 
Intervals, whether lo Insist on Instnictlun in re- 
Hfflnn anl the thinsr* of another life than ih# 
ph>«lcal, Instructhn in manners anl morals. In 
Kf&ceful waja and social etiqiiptio In cour*csy and 
Kenlllessr, nr whether lo make the ivlucatlon wholly 
secular and leave every chll 1, unless protoctel hf 
some special anl f>rtun»teInstlrcl to cr>w up In 
the n jtion that he !• I •♦tor than every WyrNa *rl 
own n > pratitu le to hl« eller* an I n ► tlshl* til any 


I’s* ri© ti-* a»urt ••nr«t 

lU'-f i.f ,»i»r r I ,N «'^r t ©I r'-^* I 
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kind to the social and natural organisation and 
environment in ^7hich he hves—this is another 
set of diMculttes, acutely exercising the minds of 
literate people to day 

5 Who shall hold sovereign power , who shall 
exercise authority , who shall make and who shall 
work the laws, what is the best form of govern¬ 
ment , autocratic democratic, or midway and 
parliamentary, monarchical, republican, or bureau¬ 
cratic, theocratic or plutocratic, plebeian, or 
patrician, aristocratic or oligarchic,^ what shall 
be the mutual relations and proportions of the 
various departments of government, legislative and 

I In the Ar stotel an phrase the rule of the one the few or 
the ataar monarchf aretoeracy or polity or la the r per 
verted and corrupt forms tyranny ol garcby or demooracy 
The dstnction V arithmetcal number does not cany much 
9 gnificance on its face by itself though m the actual 
workng because of tbe psycliolog cal facts imrolspc! it 
assumes importance The deep paycbolos cal s gn Seance 
of different forms of goveroment as inseparably intertwined 
w th or indeed spr ngiog out from and rooted in see al 
structure and cjlture is better brought out by the Samskft 
words brahma^a rajya or eccles aat csta eacrodotal 
sm theocracy hs ha11 ny a rajya feudal sm, m 1 tar sm 
ar stocracy bureaucracy Tsisbya raiya cap tat sm 
tnammonism tmocracy plutocracy abOdra raiya labor 
ism democracy mobocracy AH these are defonnat ons by 
exaggerat on of one feature at« t me of tbe only r gbt form, 
MaoBvarajya hotnocracy or ar »to demo cracy legsfatoa 
by selfless talent Seeley (n Pofiticof Science p 140) 
approximates to th s dea when fee epeafcs of the IVar State 
the Law State the Trade State the Pol ce State the Culture 
State Itar a°d pol oc o excess would fall uadee hshat 
triya rajya Law under brahmana raiya Trade 
under ra *hy* CJllore perhaj» underminava 
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executive, civil and ecclesiastical, ]Udicial and 
police and military, and their numeroue sub-divi- 
sions, what shall be the various forms of taxation, 
of raising the income of the State and lessioning its 
expenditure, what shall ho the diplomatic methods 
of maintaining the balance of power between 
nations, (in such a way that that balance shall 
always be strongly inclined in favor of one’s own 
particular nation!), how shall be avoided the crush* 
mg burdens, of militarism and navalism and now 
air foxcism, which are nature’s readjustment of that 
molination of the balance, whether ‘self*govern 
ment’ shall mean government by the htqher self of 
the people, their best and wisest, disinterested and 
selfless and philanthropic, their real 'select and 
elect,’ or by the lower self of the people, unpnn* 
oipled hunters of place, power, preference, pay, 
perquisites and pleasure, corrupt and corrupting 
self-seekore—these topics form another class of 
questions which are the prolific source of endless 
hoart*scarching and heartburning, blood*boihng 
and brain-wasting 

6 What affair? shall bo dealt with ofBciaily 
by the government, what left to the private 
management of tho people, who shall own the land 
and tho mines, quarries, forests, and other such 
natural resources, and to what extent, in who«o 
hands and how far shall wealth bo allowed to 
aecumulato, whether any private property and 
possessions shall bo pormlttod or none, whether 
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tlio Stnto {ihall rcRulalc, on the haHi4 ofthobc^t 
availnblo medical ond scientific knowlcdRO, tho 
nature, qualit)*, and quantity of the food of tho 
nation, and how and by whom it «ha1i bo produced, 
or whether it shall be left to tho blind groplnp*?, 
instincts, mutual imitations, casual rcadinps and 
chance information, and the momentary likes 
and dislikes, of tho peopio; whether wHo men, 
exports in psycholoRf and pathology, in economics, 
politics, and history, in tho various sclonces that 
mihislor to tho wolfaro of human boinps, napes 
who can judge tomperamonts, and mental, moral, 
and physical qualities, and what numbers tho 
territories and available resources of tlio stale 
can support easily without conflict with other 
states—whether such shall have a s’olco m the 
making of marriages, tho regulation of popu* 
lation by control of births, the oisignmont of 
vocations and the fitting of men and women into their 
approppiato places in tho scheme of tho manifold 
social labor; or whether those shall bo loft to tho 
blind chance and blinder competition of tho inclinB'- 
tions of tho moment of each individual; briefly 
whether the national organisation can and should 
be conducted along tho lines of a wise and bonevow 
lent Socialism, in which tho governinent consists 
of advice by patriarchal-and-matnarchal-heartcd 
and experienced elders, and intelligont acceptance 
and co-operation by instructed youngers, or whether 
the general level of character is as yet so low, and 
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selfishness and aggressiveness so high, that it must 
^or long continue to be let run m the ru^ed race- 
430urse5 of arrant and rampant and unrestrained 
Individualism—these are other problems, which 
though but other forms of those included in the 
before mentioned five groups, are yet acquiring a 
distinct shape of their own, and beginning to make 
themselves felt, at first, in academical vrntmg^i and 
then in a more active and experimental fashion m 
■departments of governnient * 


*In ierais of Herberi Bpcocers Pnnetple$ o/ SoeioJogy 
these problems mar ho class fied under (i) domestic (ii) Core 
momai (lu) Political (it) Eccles ast cal (v) Profess onal and 
(v ) Industr al Inst tut ona or under tbo (i) sustamiD? W 
resilatne and (in) diatrtbutmg systems Spencer tra.es the 
erolutionary h story of the institut ons and the systems Our 
theme is What are the forms of these wb cb are the best and 
most su table for humanity at its present stage according to 
hlani The advent of Bolshevism m Russ a, in 1917 has 
expressly in t ated a tremendous experiment on a sast scale, 
in an extreme form of Socialism or Communism But change* 
•of a rad cal character have been taking place In its policy 
annually s nco then and it is far too early yet to form a 
defln to op n on on the subject But it vould seem that 
BolsbcT sm errs profoundly in resjiect of some fundamental 
laws and facts of human psychology and will therefore fo 1 
Manus Scheme is it seems to some of us at least tbeTcrf 
brat and most pract cal form of commun sm poss ble kcc''ng 
Q V ew the psycho pbys ology of mankind Tbo capital *t 
countries also arc slowly and w th much res stance but 
surely mov ng in the d reel on of a less extreme aad wore 
rca-vonsble soe at sm w tboat giving tbrrnselvM that name 
under cover of super taxes and death dut es wb eh ar* 
devico»-“bjt not good devees—for red *lr b-i* BfJ veealth end 
redueng iniyjjallr*, Vidt eg OB Sbiiws Guide to 
Sociotiim oaj Capitalism (pub. 19S8) What are Manu* 
^Jevlroif Mora) and apimjal culture of thff whole people 
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Along the lines of these newest shapes of the 
problems, and the exporimonts connected with 
them, gradually leading on to a more equitable 
division of necessaries and luxuries, leisure and 
worl., pleasure and possessions and power and 
honor, somewhat like the Manu’s, may be found 
ultimately the satisfactory solution of the whole 
mass of difiBcuUies, experiments, for instance, in 
the Way of new forens of taxation, tending in the 
direction of a more even distribution of wealth , or 
of abolition of an old system of caste or class, and 
introduction of new tests and standards of qualifica¬ 
tion for the different vocations Of course, the 
obvious defect and danger of such experiments is 
that they introduce a sudden change in one part of 
the social organisation, but make no provision for 
a concurrent change in the rest of the parts If 
great wealth has accumulated m the hands of a 
few, however unrighteously they may have gather¬ 
ed it, and a large number of dependents have 
gathered round the->e few, even though they may 
be engaged m non productive labor, if that wealth 
should be taken away suddenly from those few and 
no provision be made for those dependents—who 
also are part of the people and ought to be provided 
for, though employed unwisely for the time being 
—then the sudden change will surely lead to 

-first and foremost whence perpetual inner impulsion to the 
good the harmoDious and the luat rather than external 
compjlsion by so-called law and perpetual conflict and failure 
10 
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confusion and tho throwing out of gear of the whole 
system We cannot knock off walls and pillars 
and arches, here and there, at will, from under the 
roofs of an existing and many-storeyed building, 
without disaster If we are tired of Imng in it, or 

find it defective, uncomfortable, and necessary to 
change, then we hare cither to build a new one 
from the foundations, or, if we have not the time 
and cannot afford to do so, then at the least we 
must carefully and thoroughly shore up and support 
all superincumbent weights before we make any 
alterations m the existing supports Even so, a 
radical change from Individualism to Socialism and 
Humanism cannot be brought about at one stroke 
and m a single day, but can only be gradually 
secured by first the thorough education of the 
whole population, rulers and ruled, m the funda- 
montal fact of the non separateness, tho Unity 
of all Life, and, based on that, in the psycho¬ 
physical principles of social organisation, according 
to the receptivity of each individual, by tho conse¬ 
quent change, for tho better, in tho general tone and 
spirit of each towards all, a change from the wish to 
outrace others to the wish to carry others along ^ ♦ 

' Compare tbe following from a rceeat book ‘ The ceotra 
of consoiouineas {ihould bo) traruferrei from our private to 
oar assoc ato Ufo Tfa* consciousness of tho to) 

liar ly of Ibo group leads directly to a Momo of rc^pons WJ ty 
rraponsibility In a group and for a group EverV 

■Ingle act of our life iboald bo looked at as a aocial act , 
Follett The A«ir Bfafe pp 367 8 The book has bo-n nghtlf 
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and then by the resultant improvement of the 
general average of character—by the education of 
the soul of the nation in short. Then only will 
become healthily possible a redistribution of work 
and leisure, a new division of labor and the proceeds 
thereof, m such a way that each shall make the 
best and most of his powers and take the least of 
personal requirements, and all shall be comfortable 
personally, through a sufficiency of private pos¬ 
sessions, and all own the wealth of an abundance of 
public places and objects of leisure and refined 
and ennobling pleasure jointly. This, in its 
perfection, may be said to be the task of the sixth 
Race of the theosophist. Then perhaps will come 
to the human race that gentle epoch which is 


praised by critica of repute in the Trest; it has caught 
glimpses, though vague and distant, of the spmtuaUty, the 
ahheda'buddhi, (he sense of the bo lidarity of life, which 
pervades Hanu'a scheme and is reflected by the Gits and 
theosophy proper The word ichchb^ la mentioned once 
m the it shows that the author is in touch with 

ancient Indian thought Ckimpare also what H f Bfaratsky 
says in The Key to Theosophy " In sociology, as in all true 
science, the law of universal causation holds good 
It necessarily implies human solidarity It is only 

by all practising in their daily lives true brotherhood and 
sisterhood that the real human solidarity which Ilea at the 
root of the elevation of the race can be attained 
This action and interaetioti, in which each shall live for all 
and all for each, is one of the fundamental tbeosophical 
principles that every thecsoplust should carry out in bis in¬ 
dividual life " Manu's four caste-classes are called a g r a • 
janma and anu-iscma, * earlier bora ” and “later 
born” brothers Sis social organisatioo interlinks all with 
each in daily life perpetually 
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referred to in tlio Puiaobs as belonging to the 
nation of tho * UHara-Kunis/ inhere there are no 
kings and no laws, but all aro equally ^ irtuous 
This would bo the state of the seventh Race, the last 
on our globe But, in the meanwhile, adininistrators 
of human affairs and those whose affairs they ad¬ 
minister seem likely to continue to work for long, 
yot, on the princiolo that ** Enough for the day is 
tho evil thereof,” und not trouble themselves about 
ideals and deep lying causes What one obsonos of 
the ways of legislation around him at this time is 
that some one public worker gets firm hold of some 
one particular grievance, and, oblivious of all 
othoM, hammers away at his own hobby, soeures 
the public oar by dmt of porseveranco, and worries 
the legislators, day after day, till they, some 
hundreds in number, tired out with talking amongst 
thomsohes m endless repetition of a few ideas, in 
many \ariations of mutual sorcasm and condemna¬ 
tion and imputation of motives, not baling the 
time and the opportunity, in thoponernl hurrj and 
hustle and spoe<i-lust, to consider the hearings of 
the question in hand on other questions, not having 
oven the inclination to examine it in the light of 
that general survey of life which is the business of 
the Science of tho Self—pass a measure which 
perhaps rcmedlrs tho particular grievance, but 
creates ton new ones * 


Aj r« elM Ml t&4tl C)f lb* /*•», ibsl *r* b*-e< 

or la aleMrt *1} »b* e^jairtm cl all lis 
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Poes the Manu of our Race, or his representatire, 
Bbrgu, deal with, these problems, and are his 
methods any better? His Code of Life as before 
said IS known as the Vam*«ishrama Pharma 
There are four stages (ashraraas) and four classes 
(varoas), appropriate for the fifth Race The 
names of these two seta of four and their corres. 
ponding debts, duties, rights, repayments, ambitions, 
appetites, rewards, means of living, all arranged un¬ 
der the two paths and their sir ends—these three 
or four dozen words almost exhaust the whole of 
this Code of Life, and, it would seem, cover all the 


ooctiaeots to ranging from extreme iDdiTiduahem to ex 
treme eomniuQism are radJcallT- vitiated iba fact that they 
Ignore some all important laws and facts of psychology This 
IS beginn. og to bs recogn sed m the vest Thus &ett6U 
Introduction to Potiticol Science pp 7 points ont the 
psychological obstacles m the way of both individualists and 
socialists G B Shaw lo iiia Guide to Sociahsm and 
CapttnUsm while quoting with much approval the observa 
tions of Mr and Mrs Webb about the mevitability of 
gradualness laments the general lack of the will to 
equality without wh ch the right kind of legislation which 
would bring the desired gradual change is not pcesibie He 
has no suggestion to make as to how to create and spread this 
will to equality and h s chapter on Incentive to whole 
hearted labor (le spars to full activity inducements to the 
putting forth by each bram or muscle worker of the beat that 
there is in him) is very feeble Manu a Scheme provides for both 
—by widespread popular public education in abheda 
buddbi the sense of unity of comm unity of non separateness 
(of which Mi 93 FoUett in her The y«Vf State pub 1926, hag 
caught a gl mpse) and by the partition of the four prizes of 
life and the four roam means of living between the four 
types of workers Fuller explanat on will be attempted 
later on. 
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problems -we have mentioned, with their sub¬ 
divisions, and some more besides ^ 

How they do so remains to be studied First, we 
have to look at the problems from a different 
standpoint and group them in a slightly modified 
form The different standpoint consists, as usual, 
in looking at them from within rather than from 
without, from the point of consciousness and its 
unfolding m the material vehicle, rather than that 
of the body and its external surroundings, lands, 
tarntonea, possessions And whatever change in 
classification may be needed will be due to this 
difference of point of view 
1 By nature of his psycho-physical constitution, 
every human being begins life as an individual, 
yet part of a faraily-tn-umty, with an inoreasingly 
separative sense of egoism This, generally speak- 
mg, grows during, and attains its culmination at 
the en^ of, tho first quarter of the normal life-term 
All this time others have to work for and take care 
of him* 

He whose parents are living, even though he be sixty 
years of oge, feeleth as light and free of care as the two- 
year old baby crowing and rolling in the mother s lap 

2 Then, because of that satno constitution, the 
individual, m turn, becomes a family-tri-unity 

^ See pp 8S 6 nipra 

* frai JIPI 1 

tfePOTSsft 'S RSWW'.IV « UhK ahim 5ar«« 
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The man is not the roaq alone, but tno man, tno 
woman, and the child, the three together make the 
complete man, the whole famil? is the full extent and 
measure of the man The sages have declared that the 
wife IS the same as the husband ^ 

He now begins, in turn, to think for others , he 
finds, with growing intensity of realisation, that he 
iq not only an individual among individuals, but 
that he is also a family Yet further, he realises, 
consciously or sub-consciously, that ha and his 
family do not stand alone, but m organic inter¬ 
dependence with other individuals and families, 
that w to say, that he is not only an individual 
and a family, but also a community, a society, a 
nation, chat he is not only an '!*’ but also a 
**We*' This period, also roughly speaking, lasts 
another Quarter 

3 By a further growth along these lines, be 
finds that his nation or country is interdependent 
with many other countries and nations, briefly he 
finds out that he is the Human Race He realises 
that the network of consciousness of the racial soul 
really includes all individuals, that as a fact, every 
human being is known to every other, directly in a 
few cases, and indirectly in all case**, by means of 
intermediate individuals, and that the relationship 
IS not only thus psychical, but, if the ancestry could 
only be traced back far enough, physical also , truly 

fiw si|srar w ir Menu u, <5 
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are we all flesh of the same flesh and spirit of the 
same spirit. At this point, bis egoism, the range 
of his self, so far attached strongly and confined to 
his own and his family’s bodies, begins, consciously 
or sub-consciously, to get rather detached from 
these and widened ont of them, by the larger out¬ 
looks and strivings that come upon him 

“This one la my countryman, this other is a 
atranger "—so thinks the man of narrow mind and heart. 
The noble soul regards the whole wide world as kin ^ 

Another fourth of the life may be assigned for this 
stage B s h i. s love and help mankind in the mass 

4 Finally, he realises consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously that he is more even than the Race, that 
he lb not to be restricted and bound down to any¬ 
thing limited, but is verily the Universal Self, and 
so must pass out of all limitations, thus coming 
back on a far higher level, along the spiral of life, 
to the first stage and then the point from which 
he started , the “I” becomes equal to the “We,” 
and the "We" to the whole universe “I am A 
or B or C ” , the "I” is identified with only a few 
score pounds of flesh and blood and bon^ “I am 
a Benaresi” it becomes identified with two hundred 
thousand human beings ” I am an Indian, an 
Asiatic, a terrene Human”, it expands to three 
hundred millions, to mne hundred millions, to 
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eighteen hundred millions of human beings “ I am 
I, every I, all !'?»and there is Naught-Else-than-I \ 
“‘the Universe grows I" Contracted into a self- 
centre-d point in the first stage, the ego expands into 
the universal circumference again m the last stage. 

He who beholdeth the Self ut s!I, and aJi in the Self, 
he, thus seeing equality, sameness, analogy, every¬ 
where. ahvaya doeth every aclion for the sake of the 
Great Self, the Umtersal Self, not for the sake of the 
separative selfish self, and he attaineth true Self-govern¬ 
ment, the reign and rule of the Higher Self, he becometh 
all and entereth into Brahma * 

These are psychologically and universally, the 
four ‘ orders,’ or life-stages, of Manu 
1 The problems connected with the best and 
most perfect accomplishment of the first quarter of 
life, in its relation to and as preparation for the 
other three—are the problems of Shiksha, of 
Education;, Re-creation, Re-generation, of body, 
mind, and soul, in all a'^pects, Pedagogics in the most 
comprehensive sen^e They belong to the Student- 
Order (Brahma chart ashrama), and are to he dealt 
with by the teaching class (BrShmana), the man 
of Knowledge and philanthropy, the man of the 
learned professions principally 

For the sigiuficance of Naaght Elao-than I see The Science 
of and the Fravava vada 

?tlT MW <11 I'd! II 

2r i 

II Manu x i 91 125 
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and public instinct has nghtly named the clergy¬ 
man as well as the responsible head of a state- 
department by that same word 

The manual-laborer class (Shttdral the man of un¬ 
skilled Labor, the child-soul, subserves the physical 
side of all these, as the BrAhmapa does the spiritual- 
intellectual, the Kshattriya the ethical-legal, and 
the Vaishya the physical-nutntional-eoonoraical 

Thus, for Manu, all human affairs become 
grouped under the four Orders and the four Classes; 
and he solves all educational problems by means of 
the Educational Organisation comprising Brsh- 
mana-s and Brahmachan-s, all political problems 
by the Political Organisation consisting of Kshat- 
triya-s and Vnna-prastha-s, all economic problems 
by the Economic Organisation constituted by the 
Vaishya-s and the Grha-slha-s, all spiritual pro¬ 
blems by means of the Spiritual Organisation of 
the Casteless and the San-nyasis (who have re¬ 
nounced their own individual will and replaced it 
by the will of God), and all labor problems by the 
Labor Organisation of the Shud^a-s and will-loss 
(who obey othota, having no will of their own) * 

* forking for some one eleo aoj boiog auurod of a deil/ 
wage scema better smtod to tbcao people of unfortunate 
quahtics ‘(Foremen a opmiona al»ut some of tbeir 

Ihcd) ‘ Tbi» man works all right »o long as I tell him what to 
do The man can work all right ■» Ln? *** 
what to do but ho cant reason oiit things for binuelf 
Lennrs^ II htther ftp 7^ 67 D^o Sainikrf name for 

the SbndrawerraBt is ktnkara which clrmologicalljr 
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through the clouds and go back to it for rest, even so 
all the other orders find birth and nourishment and rest 
m the order of the householder As all living beings 
live dependent on the air so all the orders live dependent 
on the householder The Veda declareth the householder 
to be the best and the seniormost of all, he nounsbeth 
the others as well as himself Not the un>self>dis 
ciplmed, not the weak of heart and limb and sense and 
mind may adequately sustain and discharge the hurdens 
and the duties of the household Whoever desireth 
happiness on earth and in heaven let him suatam and 
discharge them The rahis. the <Jevas, the pit ts 
thebhatas.theatithis.te, psychically supernormal 
men angels, ancestral spirits denizens of other king¬ 
doms of nature, and human guests—all these expect 
help from the householder, and that help should be given 
to them by the wise bead of every family Whatever 
merit of virtuous deed anyone gathers—that person, 
nourished by whose food-gif^ he gathers that merit- 
three parts of that merit belong to mm, the giver of the 
food and only one to the doer of the deeds of virtue > 

535^? *2^ 11 Itni . iii 78 

^ ^ jnfii I 

<Pl3iaf<N S? ilrfS II 

*nn ^ I 

cni "KPinifi*!! hI ajiwn II 

IZ5W Sa a sIStaRLPmfii ft ii 

347 iftsBar ftfT ?lsw! II 

Rail >ijj7!ifa«nFTO i 
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public services in scores of administrative depart¬ 
ments, kings and presidents and governments, 
armies, navies, air-forces, world-wide agricultural 
industries, enormous factories, and huge organi¬ 
sations for commerce and for transport—all these 
are mere means, that they exist only that the 
family-homes may be happy, that children may 
laugh and play, and the women be glad, in every 
home , that the happiness of the homes is the end 
of all these means? The family-home is indeed the 
heart of the state , and m that home, the woman is 
the heart, the man the head, and the children 
the limbs 

Of coarse the divisions of functions between the 
Orders, as between the Classy, cannot be made very 
hard and fast There are no hard and fast divisions 
anywhere in nature Everything overlaps and 
merges into its surroundings, by means of fringes 
of varying depth, and m impalpable gradations 
The predominant feature sets the name ’ The 
second and third Orders, especially, have a 
tendency to run into one, so much so that the 
forest-dweller, (Vanaprastha) is not to be seen m 
India, now, as a specific type, distinguishable, on 
the one hand, by havii^ retired from the com¬ 
petitions of bread-winning and money-making, and 
taken, up residence m the suburban ‘ woods,’ from 

' I dSI'sVciaR I 

Brahma Sufra 
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the householder hying with his children, and 
marked off, on the other hand, by continuing to 
busy himself with public affairs, philanthropically, 
without taking any remuneration, from the 
anchorite (Sannyasi, who has definitely given up 
the world and all its outer activities) But the 
underlying idea of the stage, viz , sacrifice, or 
service m the widest sense may well be recognised 
in the genuine honorary public workers of to-day , 
and the more a nation has of such, the more for¬ 
tunate it may be counted The form of sacrifice was 
different in the older day, but the essence is the same 
The four castea or classes, in a sense go over, 
in separate lives, the same ground as theorders- 
stages (ashramas) do m the same life respectively 
The castes subserve the orders, that is to say, they 
make it possible for all human beings to pass 
through the appropriate experiences of all those 
stages of life, and achieve all life’s ends, conse 
cutively, evenly, and most fully, without distur 
bance and confusion And they also repeat, 
respectively, the characteristic features of those 
stages of life and of those parts of the human 
physical human body to which they correspond,* 


I The great Vedchymn known as the Purusha Sukta a 
the hymn to the Macrocosm c Man aings 

11 
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and side by side "with whicb they have developed 
in the history of the race. As we have seen, m the 
earliest stages, when the psycho-physical consti¬ 
tution was different, the class-castes did not exist 
There was not such a definition, of parts, head and 
trunk and limbs, m the human, body, then, as has 
grown up since With the growth of heterogeneity 
m the body and the mind of the individual by 
differentiations of organs and functions, there grew 
up, side by side, heterogeneity m the functions of 
groups of individuals, a division of labor, an or¬ 
ganisation m Society In the course of time, the 
BrAhma;ta class, corresponding to the bead, came 
to be entrusted, principally, with all educational, 
literary, scientific, legislative, religious, and other 
such matters requiring intelligence of high and 
refined quality pre-eminently, the Kshattnya, 
corresponding to the arms, with those of war, poli¬ 
tics, governmental and executive work, the Vaishya, 
corresponding to the trunk and its organs, with all 
affairs concerned with wealth, food-production, 
trade, industry, and the Shudra, corresponding 
A Lynm m the if&A > Sbanti p ch 46 is to the same effect, 

5111 TO to I 

>ii5 iiwitoi. ^itn% nn n 

The Supreme manifesting as the Human Race has 
millions of heads eyes feet The man of kco'wledge le th® head 
of the Great Man, of action Hia arms of desire His ti-unfc and 
thighs of labor His legs and feet A aannyasi told this writer 
that padbhyam in the Vedic verse is dative and not as 
usually thought ablative 
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to the feet, became veritably the supporting 
pedestal of all Without the Shndra s help and 
service, the daily routine of their life duties would 
be impossible for all the others He is the reversed 
reflexion of the Brahraa^a Sannyasl The latter 
has merged his egoism his smaller self m the 
Universal Self, and has thus become a well wisher, 
a servant of all on the higher planes The Shndra 
is the servant of all on the physical plane because 
he has not yet developed conscious egoism (illu 
soTily) out of and away from (though always really 
as inseparable part of) the Umversal Self' 


J Valirtk Bantayina VJl cb 74 says Jo Kpia yug» 
all men were brahmaaas a the Treta ksbattr yas 
d fiferent ated out oi tbem at firat and tben the other two by 
the eodof that epoch Mbh Vaaa p chs 151 180 and313 
and Sbaati p ob 186 say tbs samo tb eg 

11 

Also the Shagavata 

SU ^ I 

^ 'TKPpit ^ ''I n IZ IV 48 9 

The Va-yu Purina Ft I ch v has already been referred 
to BhUkra Nit <5b i has veraes to the same effect The 
inter dependence of the loarcaatea oay the dependence 
of the three tw ce born as branches on the fourth, once born as 
the root g stressed a Jlfbft Anoshasana p ch. 208 

5Ij<ra ^ ^ *1 I 
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In terms of the ends of life, it is obvious that 
while each order stage is a preparation for the next, 
the first two are chiefly devoted to duty, profit, and 
pleasure, and the last two aim at universal love, 
and service of all with all kinds of powers, and 
mergence of the sense of separateness to the deepest 
and widest possible degree in the Great Unity of 
all Life and Consciousness 
From another standpoint, it may be said that 
dharma, virtuous good deed, belongs to all the 
twice-born castes in the form of sacrificial pious 
works, chanty, and study,' but is especially in the 
keeping of the student (Brahmacbsn) and the 
BrEbmapa, that ksma, pleasure, and artha, the 
due gathering and use* for enjoyment and charitable 
and public purposes, of weaUb, belong chiefly to the 
householder and the sacrificer (Grhastha ai^d 
VanapTastha),snd theVaishya and tbeK^hattriya , 
and that moksha, liberation, belongs to all the 
twjce-born, but is especially in tho keeping of the 


The Jamas have verses to amular effect 


fTrenr I 

F II 


The Buddha ta else reported to have said 

ft snRi arrfh ii 

That IS, bo recognised four Tocatio&al classes 
tary castes 

* 5371, I 


cot beredi 




MANUl OTHER STAITDPOINTS IbJj 

true thnce-born and the ascetic (SannySsl) To 
those not bom a second time belongs ehiedy the 
dharnia>duty of helping ell the others, and the 
pleasure and wealth of the household order mainly. 
From yet another standpoint, pleasure belongs to 
the first, wealth to the second, duty to the third, 
and liberation to the fourth quarter of life, and, 
again, to the ShQdra, the Vaishya, the 
Kshattriyaand the B mhmapa, respectively. 

Such IS the Varij-ashrama Dharma of 
Manu It IS so named because it gathers the whole 
Code of Life under these two heads, and thereby en¬ 
deavors to hold together ^1) his progeny, and not 
only the human kingdom, but the other kingdoms 
also, so far as may be, in the bonds of soul-brother* 
hood, of mutual love and helpfulness, m the true 
spirit of the practical socialism of the joint human 
family, by the positive means of ready and willing 
self-sacrifice for each other, of roostant chari¬ 
tableness, and of unceasing endeavor to increase 
the stores of knowledge, and by the negative means 
of avoidance of cruelty, untruth, greed for posses¬ 
sions, and all impurities and sensuousness 

Sacrificial works of pubhc utility, dedicated to the 
public good, study of the oeefut sciences, and discntmnate 
chanty—these punfy elevate, and consecrate the mmd 
Harmlessness, truthfulnese boaegty, purity, sense- 
control—this, in brief is declared by Manu to be the 
dharma-duty of all four castes* 


These are exactly the same as the paficha sblla 
nt tVo Tliiilillust and the five yam as of 
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Patient fortitude, forgiveness, equanimity, probity, 
purity, self-restraint, reasonableness, learning, truth, 
freedom from anger—these ten are the marha of 
dharma-virtue. By all the four Orders of all the 
twice.born should this tenfold dharma be served and 
follov?ed diligently.' 

Before proceeding to deal with Manu’s solutions 
of these problems, a few words may be said regard¬ 
ing the significance of some of the more important 
terms used in the work. The spirit in which the 
whole is best studied was discussed in the last 
chapter. 

The word pharma is used in two senses, a 
narrower and a wider.* In the former, it Is one* 
third of tho object of t6e Path of Pursuit. In the 


Yo<}<i-eU{ra, n, 30; also the tcachinga of Jeaus (Matthew, 19): 

. Thou ehalt do do murder; oor commit adultery; 
nor steal; oor bear false witness; (nor amass wealth uoto 
tbyaclf, but) thou ahalt give to the poor " 


etf|?n I 

ira >• 

SPltra; It 

ilenu 


*, 63;Ti. 92. 91. 


* The foot-noto at pp 47-50, #»p>-o. attempts to expla'a the 
t ^iScAQce of the word m vanoua MpeoU What in weitorn 
terijia, are tailed the )aw« of nan (le^al lawt) and the lawa of 
CTcxf fmoraf aaif refigio-js fawt/'. are iSord o’enrvi/.rtnff ifirA 
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other, it is the whole duty of the embodied self, and 
comprehends the whole of his orerlasting life, in 
the physical as well as the superphysical worlds. 
But the difference is one of degree only, for the 
larger Includes the smaller. 

The basis of this Dharma, i.c., the source of 
our knowledge of what it is, and of our conviction 
of its authenticity and authority is, as said before, 

based on tbe laws of Wature, i e . God'a Nature ; and dharma 
includes all these R u4: I {Vaisfie 

ahika Sifra) " That which leads to happiness here sad here- 
sftec’’; this ib dbarma as the whole Code of Life, of law 
ham&n sad divme (i e, religtoua.superphTSical) 

I {iftmamti Sifra). ** A taw is a command '*; this ib legal 
law. ^ R 5F7 

I (Sbaakara, Sharlfaka Bhishytt), "That on the 
preaenee of which the estste&ce of a thing as that thing 
depends, in the absence of which it does not exist, that is the 
latter’s dharma, the Uw of its nature, its difFerentiating de* 
marcating deSniog characteristic”, this is nature and natural 
law, the Uw of nature The word dharma is used in 
another, but closely allied, sense, also Thus lu dharma- 
sanchaya, "tbe gathering of merit,” dharma means 
p u n y a Strictly, p u n y a is the conatquenze of 4 h a r m a, aa 
papa, sin, dement, is the consequence ofadharma By the 
ob^erraaee of Uw. the discharge of duty, the performaace of 
good deeds, a special spiritual ethical quality accrues to the 
doer He acquirea a tight or title to reward, (we are sot 
speahingofnish* kam a karmabere), a certain power and 
authority to command the eemc« directly oc indirectly, of 
those to whom he has done good He becomes a creditor with 
spiritual ethical assets, as tbe others, who take "loans” 
from him become debtors , as. much more the sinners become 
debtors who deliberately injure others and take " loans ” from 
them forcibly (see ^rjhna, pp 274 *6) This “ credit," 
puny a, 13 also sometimeecalled dhar ma , and this " debt,” 
pa p a, a dharma 
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the Vedia, Knowledge, all trae Science. True know¬ 
ledge only can be the basis of right action. A 
further expansion of this principle, that a perfect 
scheme of duty can be founded only on perfect 
wisdom, is contained in a few verses of Manu : 

The root of pharma is (0 the whole of ecience, 
the whole of systematic knowledge; and (ii) the memory, 
and then (iii) the conduct based thereon, of those who 
possess that knowledge and are known to be virtuous : 
and, finally, (iv) it is the satisfaction of the Inner Self 
of each, his conscience.’ 

(1) That Perfect Knowledge of the Whole which 
is siniultciieous omniscienco of the past, the pro* 
sent, and the future, in the mind of Brahma, (i.e., the 
Uaivorsal Mind or Cosmic Consciousness of our 
World-sfstom,—Who is therefore the primal source 


^ II 

II ifanu, H, 6. IS. 

An^ar-it^ra& is the Samskrf word to whieb the EDglub 
word coQsc.cnco most approx.mattn in s gnific&nce. 

In these verses will be found tbo tyatbes.s of «U tbe 
tbeonrs that have l>era adrsneed, of tbe genre s, inlaitioaat. 
rational, revelationa], erolut onary. etc., of " eonacience.*’ anJ 
of tbe conviction of d b a r m n^duty. After all, all oonTict.ons 
of truth and propr.ety. in erery sc eace and rrery art. laToI»« 
much tbe aamo processes of tbe work.ag of an * toner ’ faeuitr* 
mind, >ntellrct. mUjt.oo. conscirace, etc. (all aipeeti of ose 
and the same antab*karaQa.' «naer senie ’) upon ' oater 
facta. See PfkaJ’Cran^ka, 1, S. 3. 
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of the Veda, because indeed Hw knowledge of His 
world-system is His ideation of them, and His 
ideation of them is His creation of them—some¬ 
what in the same way as the complete-conscious¬ 
ness of the author of a story is the substratum and 
sole source of all the part-consciousnesses, all the 
thinkings and doings, of all the characters of the 
story—that perfect knowledge, for the embodied 
selves who come into His system, becomes swcces- 
8ive It unfolds first as (i) sense-perceptions, then 
as (a) memory, with reasoning and expectation 
based thereon, then (ui) conduct based on expecta¬ 
tion—all checked and governed by the constant (iv) 
supervision and sanction of the Inner Self hidden m 
all For, after a'I, if any, the most ignorant, should 
believe that another is omniscient and therefore 
should treat bis Lightest word as revelation, still 
the decision to hold that belief and offer that 
reverence is the decision of that otherwise ignorant 
soul’s own inner or higher Self (the Pratyag atma 
within him), which is omniscient, too, and works 
sub- or supra-consciously within the sheathing of 
that soul and manifests outside as the unthinking 
trust and reverence , that this person is or is not fit 
to accept as teacher and follow as guide, is or is not 
a prophet, roessiah, rshi, avatar a—is ‘my’ 
decision, that the Ve^a is the better and truer 
ecripture, or the Bible, or the Quran, or any other 
— 1 *? ‘ray’ decision, that God is or is not, and if He 
i<8, then He is other than' my * self, or is ‘ my-Sclf * 
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—IS ' my ’ decision, a.nd all this is proof conclusive 
that God IS ‘ Naught-Else-than-I My-Self' * 

From a different standpoint these four (i) Know¬ 
ledge, (ii) Tradition, .(in) Worthy Example, (iv) 
Intuition, may be said t® correspond to what m 
modem jurisprudence would be called (i) the word 
of the statute, (ii) immemorial custom, (in) case- 
law and precedent, and, finally, (iv) equity and good 
conscience The word of the statute here is the 
word of the Veda, Knowledge so far as it has been 
embodied and expressed in sound 

The Ved* Shruti, and derivative worts on 
pharma are SmTti The two should always be con- 
Bulted and carefully pondered m all questions of difSculty 

coQneoted with duty * 

The seven Bahia, hearing and learning from their 
Elders in turn, spoke out and revealed the truths 
embodied in the mantras of tlio Tik, the Yajuh, and the 
S^ma, which ore vcnly as the limbs of Brahm,», the 
Expander and Creator of these worlds, who expanded 
and created them (the worlds) at first m terms of thought- 


' Bee JTrfAnn pp 195 *6 

* Modern wrtters on ethics base moral laws on either (i) 
revelation or (u) eralutionary tradition or (ui) utilitarian 
expediency, 1 1, reason guided by the motive of securing the 
greatest happiness of the greatest member, or (it) individual 
conscience or intuition Isl&nsio theology regards the 'sources 
of law as almost exactly the eame (in principle, not as 
regards the actual books of course) as those mentioned by 
Manu CIS , tho Qur&n Rovolational Scripture,' Iladls (tho 
sayings and doings of Muhammad tho Prophet and t s 
apostles) Ijm&a (tho dec sioos of the councils of tho Icorned), 
and finally. Qay&s (ones own individual opinion baaed oa 
reason) The Chnstjan (i) Word of tho Gospel, (iO the Acts 
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as sound (SbaWa Brahma) out of the imaaensitr of 
Brahma the Infinite Principle of All-consciousaesa ‘ 

The original embodiment and expression of 
knowledge, thought, ideation, is in terms of sound 
and ‘ether,' akusha-tattva, the first to mani¬ 
fest in the history of our world system and of 
the human race, and possessed of potencies out of 
and by which all other forms and forces have been 
evolved subsequently and successively 

The Sources op Dharma 
M anu’s promise is that 

He who discharges bis duties in accordance with ibis 
perfect knowledge and the memory, the high traditions. 


and Traditions of the Apostles (iii) the Dec s oos and Inter 
pretatons of the Fathers «f the Church (iv) Indmdual 
Conscience are the same 

^ 3 % I 

u ii jfanu u lo 

TLe orthodox reading is instead of and 

the interpretation is that they are not to be quest oned ” but 
bltnd .17 followed means to be carefully examined 

and construed in accordance with the rules of the Mtmamsa 
If ^uft*rPI IS accepted then it may be eipla aed as meaning 
not to be al ghted and 1 glRly doubted That is 

the correct and better reading's shown by Jlfann n iZi 
in which the word occurs in the mdub table sense of 

bavtce carefully considered 

1 ^«iT WITH 

2Ia{ts/a Pt ch. IdS 
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based thereon—he shall achieve good name here and 
highest happiness hereafter * 

For there is an essential connexion betifVfien. the 
two* and happiness hereafter is principally of the 
mental plane and depends upon the satisfaction of 
mind given to fellow-beings on the physical plane, 
Manu does not say “ happiness here, always "—for 
the path of duty is often very hard to tread on 
earth, when the majority are not willing to walk, 
upon it side by side 
And his injunction is that 
These two sources of ^ihorma, knowledge and 
memory, science and tndition, revelation nnd law, should 
not be rejected lightly, but be always examined and con¬ 
sidered carefully in accordance with the rules of the 
Himamsa, the Science of Exegesis, in all matters of 
duty , and he who flouts these two foundations of all life 
and duty should bo excluded from the counsels of thogood, 
excluded for the sake of public welfare the good of 
all, for he would bring about general confusion and 
annibibition * 

The reason of the injunction becomes clear if wo in¬ 
terpret Veda and Smrti in their original, etymologi¬ 
cal, and comprehend ivo sense, vu , consciousness and 
memory. Science and the Traditions based thereon * 

5? ^ II Jlfanu ii 9 

n n j/an« u ii 

* *iW r^r VRi, (f^virik) i 

ftrft srr^, i 

rWT ^ I) 
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These are obviously the foundations of all good, 
noble and happy life, and he who will not accept 
them as such cannot be treated otherwise than as 
madman and nihi!i«t, to be carefully excluded from 
all deliberations which seek to promote the welfare 
of the commiuutj 

Dharma must be Rational 

Manu says further, what K^shija and Vyasa 
repeat later, that 

The appropriateness of all mjunotions by the Rshis 
as to duty should be carefully ascertained by means of 
the leasonii^ tnat does not ignore first hand observatire 
kncTrJedge and niemory, but m consistent iriti and bsssd 
on them—for only he who so applies his reason (not in 
the spirit of barren cavilling or shallow flippancy, but out 


TieSkt root VId (Eaff wit Lat vid^e) has two petnct 
pal meanings to know and to exist, esse is perapi , other, but 
allied meanings are to think to picture m mind to reflect 
upon , to gain, to cause to know to communicate, to impart, 
to experience or be conscious of, to tell, to dvrell m Smpti 
13 derived from sm p toremomber, Sm a ra is the erotic lovs 
which is always lemembenag and yearning for the beloved , 
in its larger sense, it is Cosmic Ideation, Universal Memory, 
which by its yearning energy creates the worlds So great 
family traditions racial memories keep the family and the 
race going along noble paths • 

Amnaya means that which la remembered from the Skt 
root rnlia (Qr mnastftai) to retnember It should, ordinarily, 
have meant the same thing as Srapti but it does not 
"While 9 are digests and compendiuma of law wntton 

down by r ® b i s from tune to time out of their memory of 
the commands scattered through the "Vedas these latter, 
are ord narily known as ShruU, * the heard by the pupils 
from the teachers generation after generation. But they are 
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of an earnest ■wish to find and understand the truth, and 
observes the not very arduous courtesy of listening with 
common respect to the opinions of the elders who have 
had more experience, and listens not for blind acceptance, 
but for careful pondering he only) really knows the 
Dharma, and none other. Seek refuge in rationality, 
he who loses reason, loses himself Cultivate reason 
dzhgeafly He who does not know the objects and the 
reasons of the law, cannot really know the law , (reason, 
reasonableness, rationality, is the only ratio*niaker, 
relation-maker, synthesiser, reconoiJer) Base your laws, 
spiritual and temporal, on the accumulated stores of 
science, checked by first hand observation and scnitims 
ing criticism ’ 

Thus interpreted, none could seriously contest the 
foundations of the Varu-ishrama pharma 

But some might say that the interpretation is too 
hroad, and only a few specified books are meant by 


also known as the Amnaya for they are earned m the 
memory As a fact even today, when lipi, writing (as 
distmgmshed from shruti. bearing) is so much to the fore, 
yet the really active and effective knowledge of a person is 
•what he has heard and carries mbs memory and can readily 
speak out to, and cause to be heard by, others, vie, bis 
own 8 hru ti and em rti Educatioo, even to day,is m large 
part by word of mouth oral teaching and lecturing 

U t?ifa. II, 49. 63 
■Hi3*ii'i ^ ^ I 

m ^ II 

U Sl4’^ W ilanu. sii, 105,106 
VUT! I 

51 ^ 11 

Mlh . Sbaatt ch., 265 
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Shruti andSmiti Yet even they must admit that the 
books have not come down to us in their entirety, 
that much the larger portion of them has been lost ’ 
Kany of the books available, and regarded as 
sacred, open with the express statement that that 
work exists m a hundred or a thousandfold greater 
size and detail in the heaven world, or in the 
Satya-loka, a fact which is fairly obvious when 
we consider that everything is connected with 
everything else, and that every science is capable 
of infinite expansion As the poet has well said 

Flower m the crannied wall, 

I pluck you from the cranniea 
I hold you in my band root and all, 

But if I could know you all in all, 

I should know what God sad Man is 

And, in any case, the narrow er view, which would 
exclude, is not likely to be of much practical help 
at this time Indeed it is a great hindrance 


’ A text expressly says SHOT ^ , ‘ The 

Vedas are endless countless mfinite in number and extent 
even as the World process obviously if Veda means as it ought 
to and in reason cannot but mean, all true Science— f it is to 
justfy the veneratjon giren to it. Patagialia J/iiAo 
IS a comparatively recent -work on Samskpt Grammar wr tten 
area 178 bc ssben PushyamiW'a mentioned therein as a 
contemporary hurled from the throne of Magadha the last 
scion of tbo Maurya dynasty foanded by Chandra gupta after 
putt ag down the prefects of Alexander in the Panjab It raea 
tions twenty one branebos of tho pic one hundred and 
one of the Ya]jb one thousand of the Sama nine of the 
Atharva See TAg Pranoco Fdrfo of Gafgyayana translated 
by the present writer on the subject of the Veda and its 
exteat mteat and contest* 
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SUPERPHYSIOAL AND PHYSIOAL, EELIGIOUS AND 
SECULAR, ARE NOT-SEPARATE 

It IS noteworthy that the distinction between 
* the secular ’ and ' the religious ’ does not appear in 
the older culture, as it does in the present. ‘ The 
Samskit verb-root v i d , to know and to exist—for 
knowledge and existence are aspects of each other 
—18 the common source of all Veda and all Vidya. 
All sciences and all arts are regarded as comprised in 
the supplementary Vedas (Upa-Vedas), or th'e limbs 
and parts (Ved-afigas and Ved-op-afigas)of 
the one Veda The word 8 h as t r a, from b b 5 s, to 
teach, IS only the causative aspect of v i d, to know 
Probably the modern word ‘ science ’ is derived from 
the same root, or the allied one s h a m s, to inform. 
In Manu, the expression, “ the science of the Veda *’ 
(Veda-shastra) occurs repeatedly, in, the sense 
of Atma-vidya or Metaphysio, and nowhere 
in the work is any distinction, of nature or kind, 
made between" Veda on the one hand and Vidya or 
Shas{ra on the other, but only of whole and parts, 
organism and organs Every piece of true know¬ 
ledge and genuine science is part and parcel of 
the Total Knowledge (A k h 1 1 a-V eda) which is the 


*' The fact that everything which we admire as true 

beautiful and good has been evolved under natural conditions 

gives a religious complexion even to the idea of nature 
The religious feeling might be called a ooamic vital feeling 
HoffdiiJg Ptytholofjy p 26J 
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source and the foundation of D h a r m a So niuch 
so IS this the case that there is no distinctive name 
for the Hindn religion, as there is for others It is 
only the Ancient Law (SanEtana Dh arTna)i 
the Law of Knowledge or Scientific Religion 
(V a idifca pharma), the Duty of Men (Mane va 
D h a r m a ), the Duty of the Stages of Life and the 
Classes of Men (Varij-ashra ma Dharma). 
There is no word m Samskrt possessing exactly the 
same as the current connotation of the word 
‘ religion ’’—for the reason that the connotation 
embodies a half-truth, and half-truths are generally 
errors Othera mav try to mark themselves off 
from the followers of the Law of Knowledge Its 
followers can include them all without even chang- 
ing their name All can be, indeed all are, despite 
themselves, the followers of that Law to a greater 
or a lesser extent, to the extent that they guide 
their lives by the Religion of Science (Veda- 
shastra), the Law of Wisdom (Parama- 
Vidya), the Noble Way (Arya-mafa) ortho 
Great, broad, liberal, world-comprehending View 
(Brahma-Sighti) This Dharma is bo all- 
inclusive, of all religions, that it does not need to 
proselytise By the inherent laws of human nature, 
every human being, so soon as be attains to a certain 
stag© of knowledge, so soon as he crosses beyond the 
narrowing views of bigotry bom of egoism, so soon 
must he of his own accord become a follower of this 
Pharma, and that without changing his previous 
12 
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name For ali, in any part of the world, who can 
thus deliberately realise the value of the Religion 
of Science physical and superphysical, there are 
places, naturally ready, according to their res¬ 
pective temperaments, amongst the three twice- 
horn castes For those who have not progressed so 
far in soul-unfolding—tbeir natural place is in the 
fourth division, and they are there, by whatever 
other names they call themselves 

Conversion into Xrya 

Manu has, indeed, expressly declared that all 
human beings whatsoever, of every time and every 
clime, already belong to one or the other of the four 
classes, and that there is no fifth class ^ His 
M n n a V a - p h a r m a, is, or at least is intended to 
be, an Organisation of the whole Human Race, and 
not of any one small or large sub*race only It is. 
a Scheme of Four main broad Vocational Classes 
or Professions, varpa-s, into which all sorts of 
tribes, nations, sub-races, races, ja (i-s, could be 
fitted in and incorporated And this was undoubt¬ 
edly done extensively in the earlier centuries of 
the Aryan occupation of India, and probably down 
to so late as the commencement of theVikraina 


5 TO nil 
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era, 57 BC, by means of vratya-s{ oma cere¬ 
monies (as, fi, those referred to in the Atharva 
Veda, Book XV, and in Manu, ii, 39), in accordance 
•with the injunction of the Jtg Veda (IX, 63, 5), 
“ Go forth and Aryamse the whole world * 

Need of Liberal Interpretation 

If the Custodian^ of the ancient law, in this land 
of India, would expand their souls and minds to the 
width of such construing, m terras of living vo¬ 
cations, appropriate temperament, natural endow¬ 
ment, instead of blind, ngid, dead heredity, then, 
instead of crushing out its life with the ever more 
tightly closing iron bands of narrow interpreta¬ 
tions, they might give it a vast expansion, and 
bring all nations, at one stroke, within its pale 
The Brahmap.as, Kshattriyos, Vaishyas and 


^ f«t57*TK I The word rratya ervratina meaaa 
nomads broadly , and its opposite is Bballna the settled. 
3TrR {Panini SlUra ch 5 Set 2) ^ , 

ST51T ST^ITT 

3 |^H[ j those who live by the produce of daily labor hunting, 
wage work etc , who more about la hordes who can be 
purified c riliscd by special dscipliaary obserrsnees, such 
art vratya or vratTna 

5it7^ !nPi, 5iif?f5i sfriPi. 'iwf sPi 5ii5{Rr , 

those who dwell in fixed and settled bousea who IitC on rico 
and other grams produced by agncuUuro, who observe good 
manners and regilar customs aacb are ahailoa 
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Shndras of America, Germany, France, Russia, 
Britain, and all other couatries of the West, would 
then at once take their places side by side with the 
BrShmapas, Kahattriyas, Vaishyas and Shndras of 
India, China, Japan, Persia, Arabia, and all other 
countries of the East 

In modern India also, a distinction has grown up 
between spiritual and temporal, divine and worldly, 
vaidika and laukika This is perhaps partly 
due to the fact that in the course of evolutionary 
densifioation of the outer body, the physical plane 
became more marked off from the superphysical, and 
the physical began to be too much with us, while 
the superphysical receded more and more into the 
mysterious distance Fortberest, itseemsduetothe 
general wave of egoistic competition and concurrent 
excessive differentiation and division m all depart¬ 
ments of life—which wave, while running highest 
in the west, the habitat of the fifth sub-race, has 
also affected all other parts of the earth-world ' 

Esoterio and Exoteric Knowledge 

In the earlier day, whatever difference was made 
between sacred and lay, was, it would seem, only 
the difference between the more important and the 

I The Athatva Veda XII, 1, in the Hymn to ih® Earth, 
siiiga Thine OPnlhiytl are the Five Races for whom 
though they b« mortal, Surya spread? forth daily with h s 
rays the Light that is Immortal 
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less so ‘ The head-works of aa extensive scheme 
for the water supply of a capital are most parti, 
cularly guarded ag&imt casual and careless sight¬ 
seers, and from all possible causes of taint The 
pipes and taps in the immediate use of the towns, 
folk cannot he and are not so guarded Facts of 
science and products of mechanical art, when they 
subserve the military purpose of the State, become 
official secrets, and are guarded rigorously by acts 
of legislation Even so, the secret knowledge, 
physical or superphysical, contained m those works 
which are known as “the Veda proper with its 
secrets (Rahasya),' the heart of the total Veda 
as distinguished from its limbs and clothing, was 
guarded from misuse and the taint of sin and 
selfishness with greater care than the rest That 
there is a secret significance in parts of the Veda 
IS expressly mentioned by Menu 

He who bnngeth up the pupil investing him with 
the sacred thread and teachetb him the Veda with its 
secret meaning and its practical working—be is known, 
as the £.ehttrya And not easily and lightly may any 
ODB learn this aerretmeanjiig and its practical working 
The twice bom should acquire the whole of the Ve^ 
with its secret meanmg with the help of tapns of many 
lands ascetic practices of self denial fasts and vows and 
vigils as ordained by rale * 


* Herbert Spencer Pnnciplea of SoetoloSlf III Eccle 
8 astieal Inst tut ons g es h s own explanation of bow 
d fferent at on grew up between secular and rel g ous 

Iff '1^ ^ cltinR 5R*W ]] 
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But this occult knowledge was never withheld 
from the duly qualified (adhikEri) who, by his 
desert, had gained the right and title to it 
“When the arrangements for the handing on of 
the Secret Doctrine from generation to generation 
began to degenerate in the temples and the houses 
of the teachers, because of the degeneration in the 
character of the custodians, since the setting in of 
the present cycle on the day that Efshna left the 
earth, and the sacred secret knowledge began to be 
misapplied by them for selfish purposes instead of 
for the public good, then, it is said, the Buddha 
published a part of it to the world at large, to make 
that world less powerless against what was beoom* 
mg black magic, to attract fresh recruits, in the 
shape of souls with the potencies of self-sacrifice 
and of superphysical development m them, for 
re-strengthemng the ranks of the Spiritual Hierar¬ 
chy which guides the evolution of men on earth, 
and, generally, to restore the disturbed balance and 
further the behests of the Great Law 


^ It Jtfanu u, 140 165 

JUbna ti 76 83 and xi 265 apeak of the guhya th® 
eecfet ol the three lettered AUM which la Brahma 
knowing which only is the Veda known The Pranaia 
VSda may be regarded as the commentary on these reraea 
H P BUvatsky apeaks id The Secret Docirtne of the Vedas 
as being the -work of Initiates and contain ng much occult 
BCionoe in veiled language which can be extracted only with 
jthf> dfS'ip iiS diSsretti Steaj^^rakna 136 220 1 
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Disturbances and Restorations of Balance 

These restorations of balance are periodic. In 
our own day, when the secret knowledge became 
wholly lost from public consciousness in India; 
when it began to appear in the west, in the shape 
of the secrets of science and of *'mediumistic spiri¬ 
tualism,” but in disjointed pieces, and unhealthily, 
for lack of the unifying metaphysic and purifying 
ethic, when it began to threaten danger to mankind 
because of the underlying spint of materialiam and 
eensuousness which was guiding the utilisation of 
those secrets in daily hfe, then, it may well be said, 
the balance began to be and is still being restored 
by a new public disclosure of the spiritualising and 
elevating principles of that Secret Doctrine, by 
means of the TheosophiCal Society and other more 
or leas similarly spiritual movements Material 
science and civilisation having encroached upon 
the forest-haunts and mountain-solitudes to which 
the Ancient Wisdom had retired for the time, in 
the purposes of Providence, it became unavoidable, 
by the law of action and reaction, that spiritual 
science and cmlisation should in turn invade 
the re^itless brains and roaring Babylons where 
material desires and sciences hold revel When 
Hirapya-kashipu and Ravapa drive Indra from 
Heaven, then Prahrada and Vibhlshapa are bom 
in their very palaces on Earth, to bring about 
their downfall and destruction It is the old. 
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old, churmng of the ocean of hfe, between the two 
forces of ‘spiritwards’ and ‘ raatterwards ’, the 
ever-repeated battle between the gods and angels 
(Suras, Pevas) and the demons and titans 
(Asurae, Daityas), now the one prevailing, 
now the other, which churning and battling makes 
up the Play and Pastime (Lila) of the Supreme 
Other myths, legends, stones, and histones (—they 
are all very much allied, all are concrete ‘dream- 
dramatisations’ of abstract principles, ideas, 
wishes, forces, laws—) illustrate the same eternal 
Ideation Hirapya-kashipu, the '* Golden-throned,” 
18 an evil titanic re incarnation of Vijaya, a 
fallen archangel of Vishpu, and wars against Him 
with all his might His son Prahrada is an ardent 
whole-souled devotee of Vishiju, to protect whom 
from the tortures inflicted by bis father, Vishpu sud¬ 
denly appears as Kara Simba the ” Man-lion,” and 
rends Hirapya kashipu in pieces ‘ In a later incar¬ 
nation Hirapy-aksha and Hirapya-kashipu (Jaya 
and Vijaya) appear as Havana and Kumbha-karpa, 
and war against Rftma (Vishnu, incarnate as 
Perfect Man), but their younger brother Vibhl- 
shana IS a whole hearted devotee of RSma Thus 
do the lobes of sin and the nerve strands of 


’ A rationalist may perhaps explain that this Han 1 oa 
was a pet of Prahrada 8 Theosophical literature has another 
explanation of a special breed of lions having a face distantly 
resembling the human 
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other worlds And Veda is all-knowledge, all-science, 
of the physical and the superphyoical planes, and not 
merely of the physical, as the science of the modem 
west has been so far, though now it is beginning to 
reach out into the unexplored subtler planes, with 
much reluctance and internal conflict Menu’s 
Dhaxraa-shastra thus becomes the Whole 
Scheme and the Whole Science of Life, it is 
a Code for regulating that life so that it shall 
be, as far as possible, fullest of happiness and 
freest of pain m all its departments, physical and 
superphysical, which are ever interblended, and 
it utilises for its ends all the most important facts of 
all the sciences, which have any close bearing on 
that stage of human evolution with which the Code 
concerns itself ^ 


Psychic Science 


Today, in the west also,‘psychic science’ is a 
recognised expression, and researches, investi¬ 
gations, reports, journals, books, concerning it are 


^ The first [pbama’shastra] covers not onljr the laws 
made bv ma.a but the laws of nature t e all science on the 
bas s of which alone can men legislate without grievous 
error for the welfare of their community Take up any 
statute book and you will find that every really and positively 
useful Act therein every Act proraotive of Public Health 
Wealth Comfort Knowledge Becreation draws its support 
and just fication from some facts of ac eaoe Bhagavan Das 
Indian Ideals of IVomcTi s ^dticaUon p 10 (Adyar Patn 
phlets Senes) 
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multiplying.* So long as microbes and animal 
magnetism ■v^er© not known to western science, 
rules as to ‘ touching and not touching’ were pure 
superstition. Now they hare becomoknown, those 
same rules are becoming science. Indeed ’Science ’ 
is in danger of becoming more bigoted, tyrannical, 
narrow-minded, orthodox, than ever ‘Eeligioa’ 
was. Witness the discussions and practices about 
inoculation and vmsection. So long as the astral 
and mental worlds of subtler matter (Bhurah 
and Svah), and their denizens, disembodied 
humans, fairies, nature-spirits of various kinds 


* Sir Oliver Lodee, F R.S. eigbtir yean of age, a leader la 
aeiCQce, ex Frcsideot cf the British Associatjon aod of the 
Radio Society of Oreat Britam. and eX’Prmcipal of the 
DjnaiBghsn Daivenity, and also p leader Jo psychical 
mearcb. in the coarse of so address, at Bristol, on 7th Sep¬ 
tember, 1930, isid '‘Many have a feeling of resentment 
against those who would twitch the line of discovery to any 
extent away from the beaten track into anksowTi regions.. .. 
The time will assuredly come when some of these avenues 
will be explored hy science, and there are aome who think 
that the time is drawing nigb wfaen that may be expected to 
happen" He concluded with these words " The universe Is 
a more spintua] entity than vre bad thought. . The real 
fact IS that we are in the midst of a spiritual world, that it 
dominates the material It constitute* tbe great and omni¬ 
present reality whoso powers wc are only beginning to 
realise, whose properties and fuDOtioas exhaust all our 
Admiralion They might indeed bo terrifying had we not 
been assured for ouf coaeolatioa that these tremendous 
energies are all controlled by a BeneScent FatheVIy Power 
whose name is Love. la that faith we can face any destiny 
that may befall us in the infinite future." TheUpansha^ 
call that Power, that Love by the name of Sat-Cbtd-Aiu&da 
Brahma, Parain-X^a^ the Supreme Self, the Universal Life 
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(pretas, apsaras, gandharvas, devas), are 
not definitely perceived by scientific men and their 
followers, so long as the passage to and fro of 
human selves between the various worlds, and the 
causes and conditions of such passing to and fro, 
are not realised, all beliefs and practices regarding 
these will remain superstition to them. As soon as 
they are perceived and understood, these beliefs and 
practices will become the subject-matter of the most 
important of all applied sciences, the new and larger 
Dhaxma-shSstra of the future. And this is 
quite natural and proper. Superstition is faith 
without reason Science is the same faith, but 
with reason. In India, the beliefs and practices 
are left; the reason has disappeared. In the west 
the reason is slowly appearing, the beliefs and 
practices will follow Mutual help would make 
the restoration of the whole so much the quicker, 
and obviate the danger of mistakes and running to 
extremes over half-discoveries.* 


’Witness, for example, tte excessive “touoE-ine'not”*ism 
that arose irbea the spread of disease by microbes was newly 
discovered, and vrhich began to be corrected when it was 
further discovered that a great many bacteria help to make 
excellent edibles With a special bacillus being discovered 
for each disease, every day, the doctrine of inoculation fof 
diseases will naturally soon reach, if it has not already 
reached, its reduetK) ad absttrdum, and the excessive and 
therefore morbid and In-eane eipertism of science will be 
effectively condemned and init down by the layman, who is, 
after all, the parent of the expert, and the final judge between 
disagreeing doctors and experts of all eorts, A professor of 
medical science m a College, recently said that medical 
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Knowledge must Combine with Virtue 

But in order that such mutual help raay become 
possible, 'the outer custodians of the ancient 
learning, or rather of such pieces of it as are 
extant, and the creators of the new learning—the 


’Opinion 19 again veensg round to tbe view that the mainte* 
nance and promotion of general health and iitahty is more 
important than the extirpation of disease microbes It is 
the old storjr, m ever new forms, of soil ps, seed, general 
health va ^special microbe, nature-cure vs drugs, moral 
Culture ti penal code, layman ta. expert, general economie 
prosperity vs special public services the citizen doing things 
lor himself vs. the state doing everything for bm The 
golden mean is always the best course. Uanu’s Sebeme, 
always eminently sane and rational, accordingly, provides for 
the beet possible education and general culture (besides 
special vocational techmcal training) to be given to every 
citizen laymao'houaeholder, m the first place i and m the 
second place, makes provision for experts to supplement, when 
absolutely necessary the lay householder's general knowledge 
The maxim that “ Those governments are best wbch govern 
least” seems to pervade his laws The people, properly 
organised and educated, should do as much for themselves 
as possible If the general health is good, the vitality, the 
life-forces, atrong the organa functioning normally, the seeds 
of disease will not find Doarishmest in the body, though all 
sorts of them are always present Only when the phagocytes 
weaken the foreign germs flourish; as when the police 
slacken, or, worse become dishonest, tbs underworld of Crime 
and vice, always present, rushes out to overwhelm the upper; 
the current dailies are full of accounts of how the police are 
iQ collusion with the criminals in Chicago and other b g 
towns and are causing terrible atrocities; the reports of 
governmental Commissions and Committees themselves prove 
the great corruption in almost all departments of the public 
senices in India, and in almost all countries the conditions 
are similar, more or less because the public senant has made 
himself pablic-ffloefer 
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'brahmaDa-s of the oast andthobrahmaj?a-s 
of the west—should both broaden their minds 
sufScioiitl 7 to make common cause Manu says, 
Vitjyu came to the brahmnna, and i^leaded "I 
am thy sacred trust Do thou guard me well and give 
me not away to the impure, the crooked-hearted and the 
shallow-minded that cavil slightingly So only shall I 
bo of ever greater power and virtue • 

Thus Knowledge sought rofugo and home with 
her natural guardian So well has he protected her 
that he himself knoweth no longer where he hid 
her away 1 Only her outer dress remains with him 
And now when she is asking him to let her put on 
that dress again, she is not recognised by him He 
IS satisfied with the outer clothing and displays it 
to strangers, and desires that it be honored and 
accepted as the Ancient Wisdom herself But the 
custodian and his dress meet no longer with honor, 
but with contempt and ridicule, like a king degraded 
and dethroned and deprived of power, but left with 
■the robes of royalty and walking about in them m 
the streets of a strange town, where the children, 
ungrown souls, throw mud at him and treat him as 
a lunatic or a masquerading clown This has 
happened in the east Almost worse has taken and 


^ ^T^TTT 11 Manit ii 


The jnore sonorous fociD of this verse ii 
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13 taking place eUe'where The ’brahmaDa-e 
of tke west have made themselves slaves, and 
prostituted their Science, to the demons of Militar¬ 
ism and Capitalism, the perverse and un-duti-ful 
fcshattriya-s and vaishya-s, there, as 
witness the Great War of I9l4-’18 

To restore the Ancient Wisdom to her rightful 
throne in the hearts and minds of the whole human 
race, it is necessary to ally the outer form and dress 
of learning with the living soul and body of true 
austerity (tapasya). 

And the tapas of the brahmana, le themnof 
the learned professions, is avoidance of luxurious living 
and diligent pursuit of study, assiduous search for ever 
more and more of knowledge, as the t a p a s of the 
kshattriya is protection of the weak, of the 
V a 1 e h y a, distnhutioo of the neceseanes of life, of the 
shtldra, the helping of all the others to do their 
respective duties The Ve^a feoreth him who tncweth 
little “ This man will deprive me of my rightful mean 
ing,' will murder the tert and pervert the true sense 
The Veda needs to be expounded with the help and m 
the light of comprehensive history and science ‘ 

Fresh Beginnings 

We must go back to the origins of life and 
power Not otherwise can fresh vitality be 


3 ^ 11 

ilanu XI 935, AftA, i.di,i 
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found. Streams of living water, wandering far 
from their sources, become befouled Tho=e who 
want pure drink must toil back to the sources 
Waking and working, the embodied self becomes 
tired, for fresh supply of energy it must go back 
to sleep When commentaries upon commentaries 
have overlaid and buried out of sight the real 
meaning of the text, we must dig down to it again 
When narrow and exclusive interpretations have 
brought about the rigidity of disease and the poison¬ 
ing of the juices of the mental body with mutual 
distrust and arrogance, hatred and selfishness, 
then we mu«t seek and assimilate more liberal and 
rational ones with the help of the knowledge 
newly stored by younger nations, to restore the 
elasticity of health and the free circulation of the 
vital fluid of love and sympathy and mutual help- 
fulnc'^s in the limbs of the old AnH for fresh 
inspiration to interpet newly and livingly the old 
learning, we must go to the mental tabufa of 
meditations and the physical and ethical condi¬ 
tions of self-denying asceticism and self discipline 
(tapasya) and subjugation of the lower, when 
only the Higher can make itself visible and audible 
Manu says 

Self-denial and science, philanthropy and knowledge, 
which together make wisdom, are the way of the b ra h 
mans to the highest goal By etrenuous self-denial and 
conguest of the lower cravings he destroyeth oh the 
dements that hinder the growth of the soul, and then 
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doth the Wisdom shine out by ^rhich he attaineth the 
Immortal * 


Old Ideas 

Before begiiining the exposition of Menu’s treat¬ 
ment of the problems above referred to an attempt 
may be made to illustrate the significance of the 
old words and ideas with the help of the new The 
west IS beginning to recognise consciously the in¬ 
extricable inter-weaving of the individual life with 
thesooial, the inseparable interdependence of the two 
Its thought on the subject is as yet perhaps inchoate 
Bat it IS fresh, living, therefore nascent, yigorous, 
full of promise The older thought, on the other 
hand, though perhaps complete m its way, defined 
in shape, rounded out and finished, is withered with 
the withering which has fallen on the noble words 
in which it IS enshrined, because of great age 
Placed beside the new, the old may rejuvenate 
itself with the radiating vitality of the young, and 
at the same time help to bring to full bloom what 
is now in bud in the latter A few passages will 
therefore be extracted below from modem western 
writings which may serve to illumine how close 
the relationship is between varpa dfcarma 
and as hr a ma-d harma, ’social polity’ and 


1 int firai ^ ftstw ft 'iw 'wi I 

gtmi ?ft ft^RIWR^ II ifanii 111 101 
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‘individual polity,* the higher socialism and the 
higher mdividualism, and how both are guided by 
the purush-Brtha-** 

Varna-dharzna is the organisation of the 
social life of the whole Human Jlace as one 
vast community, made up of many smaller 
communities;, as the one vast earth^encirclmg 
ocean is made up of many seas Such organs 
sation means the fitting of every person into 
his proper place m society, assigning to him that 
particular kind and part of the social labor for 
which he is best fitted, by the performance of which 
he secure^ livelihood for himself and family and at 
the same time helps on the total life of the com¬ 
munity Xshrama-dharma is the organisa¬ 
tion, the ordering, the planning out, of the life of 
each individual human being in that community, 
so as to bring out the best that is nr him 

Vartiia means that which is chosen, also color 
or paint, also that which describes ’ That 
vocation which is ‘chosen’ by a person for his 
means of living, and which ‘describes’ him best 
and most fully, by showing his position m human 
Society, his special relation to his fellow-men, that 
19 his varna "We see that every mood of mind 


I 
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goes 'With a cortesponding mode of ina.tteT, that 
psyche and physique coirespond, that some persons 
are ‘ built,* physically as well as mentally, for one 
kind for work, others for others , some for poring 
over books, antiquities, nature-phenomena, some for 
soldiering and adventuring, some for trading and 
counting and accounting, some for handy helping 
of others, that each occupation has and creates its 
own characteristic and typical expression of face, 
its special gait and carriage, its stoop or stride, its 
peculiar postures and general set of limbs and 
shape of body, its manner, its tone of voice, its 
way of thinking and feeling, which last is the deep- 
lying cau«e of all the others It seems possible even 
that the color iind complexion of the outer skin of 
the physical body of a person may have a corres* 
pondence with the color and complexion of his 
inner mental body And, any way, it is easy to 
understand that when We mention a man’s ' business 
m life,' we 'describe' him most fully—he is a pro¬ 
fessor, an admiral, a lawyer, a banker, an author, 
a stonemason, a bricklayer, an engineer, a painter, 
a gardener, a king, a jeweller, a constable, a judge, 
a manufacturer, a merchant, etc In law courts 
deponents are asked to give their names, their 
father’s names, their places of residence, and their 
occupation, which finishes off the description of 
the man 

A s h r a m a means a place of work and also a 
place of re-»t, hence a dwelling-place m which ono 
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both -works and takes rest‘ S-shrama-sare the 
successive stages of life* through which all human 
beings should pass normally, laboring and resting 
for a quarter of the lifetime in each Ofvarna-s, 
a person can usually take up only one in one life , 
Changes of vocation ate obviously difficult, and 
can be only esceptional One who has been a 
soldier for many years cannot become an edu¬ 
cationist or a merchant at a moment’s notice But 
everyone ought to work, and work hard, at the 
performance of the duties appropriate to each stage, 
and they are duties which, in broad outlines, are 
common to all mdmdualst though, in details, they 
differ Thus, every one must gather some general 
culture m the first sshrama, and keep the lamp 
of knowledge burning, generation after generation, 
unless congenitally incapable of doing so, while 
the special vocational knowledge -will differ with 
the temperament So every one must also rear a 
family, hand on the torch of life undimmed, and keep 
unbroken the continuity of the race, in the second« 
but what the particular kind of his household 


^ rITfb, ‘performing austentes 

penancei fat guing oneself Oomparetbe Buddhist Sbro 
caana by itself means primafily to labor, but Tfith th» 

prefix 1^, It means to rest with, STT. it may mean either 
Words sometimes come to mean two oppos te things there 
are a cons derable number of such in Samshpt and it is said 
in Arabic In Enelish invaluable priceless pitiful 
wretched sorry etc are examples 
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will be, careworn patnarchal prince’s or pros¬ 
perous carefree peasant’s, sedentary shopkeeper’s 
or pedantic schoolmaster’s, sturdy soil-tiller’s 
or singing cowherd’s, will depend on his peculiar 
temperament So, again, every one must * sacrifice ’ 
for the public good, in the third, so that the supply 
of ‘ public servants’ of the highest type, because 
honotary^ is never exhausted, and the many-hued 
splendor of reasonable private and great public 
possessions never fails , but whether he will serve as 
unremunerated legislator, or municipal councillor, 
or creator and endower of hospitals, temples, 
colleges, universities, ait-galleries, public parks, or 
organiser or member of town militia or vigilance 
comTHittees—will depend on his special tempera¬ 
ment and training and vocation followed m the 
second stage In the fourth stage all should think 
of things beyond and behind and permeating the 
things of this world, and here again his achieve¬ 
ment will differ, in kind and degree, -with his 
psycho-physical temperament * 


* See KT$hna pp 200 2 215 Buddhist works speak of 
three types nf Bodhi-sattras mz PraiSa-dhika Bhradha dhika, 
and Vlfya-dhika that is to say excelling in (i) Knowledge, 
(jj) Devotion (C>)mpasstou) (lu) Act on respectively Our 
Buddha IS said to be Virya-dhika a Master of Aetioo 
though he is also known as the Lord of Compassion and also 
the B&lightened One Perhaps the indicat on is that his 
enl ghtened knowledge and profojnd compass on were acUvety 
employed for the helping of the world See A DharnrapaJa, 
Arya liharma of Sh^kya Hunt p 19 
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Finally, it ha’s to be remembered that organisation 
means (o) specialisation and division of labor, i e, of 
functions, and {b) organs discharging the different 
functions, systematically graded as super-or- 
dmates, co-ordinates, and sub>ordinates, all bound 
together by the cord of subservience to a common 
‘goal,’ ^hioh may have intermediate, subsidiary, 
goals also These are our two (or four, or six, as 
we may like to divide and sub divide) purush- 
artha-s, ends of life, the ‘desirmgs,’ the ‘wished 
for riches,’ the ‘ interests,’ of a ‘ person ’ ’ 

NEW WORDS 

And now the modern passages which approximate 
to and illustrate these ideas 

Spencer eoneiudes his great work on the Prtnctplss 
of Sociology with the following words 

The ultimate man will be one whose private require¬ 
ments coincide with public ones He will be that manner 
of man who, in spontaneously fulfilling his own nature, 
mcidentally performs the functions of a social unit, and 
yet IS enabled so to fulfil his own nature by all others 
doing the like 


^ I jfC tl© 5^ 3^ • That wh ch is asked for 

begged desired is art ha hence property weal thfwell ness) 
possessions interests of all b nds That which sleeps dwells 
in a tenement a town a house a body wr, the jiva or 
Boul IS a puru sha The Latin word persona a mask 
seems to be all ed The body is the mask which the soul 
puts on 
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‘*His o\7n nature," in terms oiManu and 
■would be bis special p'«ycbo-pbysical temperament 
and constitution, bis varpa, his s wa*dh artna 

Eepeatedijr Spencer observes sadly 

The forms of social organisation are d&tennmed by 
men b natures, and obly as their natures improve can the 
forms become better The practicability of euch a 
eyetem [of co operation] depends on cbaracter 
Higher types of society are made possible only by higher 
types of nature The requisite sweet reasonableness 
IS not yet sufficiently prevalent Out of ignoble 
natures [we cannot] get noble actions {Prtn 
of Sociology, III, pp 564, 579) 

Manu tells us that the only way to raise the 
general level of character, and maintain a perpetual 
pull upwards is to make division of social labor, 
and equitable parfiti(m of means of living^ and of 
special rewards^ (as has been indicated before and 
will appear more and more fully as we proceed), 
thereby creating the best form of commumam, and 
therein giving the highest honor (not power, nor 
wealth) to the true brShmapa, the man of self- 
denial, of science, of wisdom, the perpetual 
preceptor and exemplar of the higher Self, common, 
to ali beings, the Universal Principle of Common. 
Life, the fount of the real Spiritual Communism out 
of which all that is reaU/ noble, valuable, and 
practicable la so-called cozamuaism flows of itself 
while its disastrous errors are avoided By thus 
constantly spiritualising the whole culture of the 
community, by means of a class of genuine 
congenital missionaries (as contra-distinguished 
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from merconano*!) can tho ignoble bo converted 
into noble» the lead into gold , for the thought of 
this higher, tbii Supremo and Eternal, Self is the 
one and only elixir of hfo which converts tired 
feebleness into fresh strength, decrepitude and 
death into now life, it is the one secret chemical 
which transmutes the base into tho noble metal A 
community in which a fair number of such philo- 
sopher-scientist-priest-legislator-aseetics, genuine 
brnhmaii^as, natural priests of the Self, Brah¬ 
ma, are moving about, mixing with and counsel¬ 
ling and instructing the people and the people’s 
children, is very fortunate, it can never fall into 
Ignoble ways 

To find out the ** own nature'* above referred to, 

of each young person, is one of the mam tasks of 
the brahmaija-educatlomst How to ascertain 
and develop the special vocational aptitude of 
each young person—this is the problem which is 
rightly attracting more and more attention in the 
west—and has not been solved yet by far A state 
which solves this problem, and two others equally 
important, viz • (i) how to elect legislators of the 
right quality, good as well as wise, selfless as well 
as experienced, talented os well as upright, ethtcally 
as well as intellectually fit, full of knowledge and 
also full of philanthropy, and (ii) how to adjust its 
population to its natural resources, and keep that 
population in necessaries as well as comforts, with¬ 
out exploiting other and weaker nations—that 
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state MriU find very probafily that it has uncon¬ 
sciously adopted and adapted the principles (not, 
of course, the details) of Menu’s Scheme ' 

A Federal Board of Vocational Education seems 
to have been recently created in the T7 S A , which 
has defined its duty aa being “ to extend and demo¬ 
cratise the secondary public school system of the 
ITS. so as to offer a broad practical training for 
useful employment to the growing millions of our 
boys and girls, who for want of such training are 
going unprepared for their life's work mto Agn- 
culture, Industry, Commerce, and the Home". 
The function of Vocational Guidance is said by 
tbjs Board tc be " to helD each lodividual to reach 
that particular vocational niche or, better, gateway, 
which leads where he will most greatly benefit 
himself and most fully contribute to the good of 
alb A satisfactory programme of industrial or 
vocational education can be prepared only on a 
national scale" - 

Mann provides for more than a national scale 
His arrangements are on an earth-wide scale ^ 


1 For a eonverealioa on ibis subject witb the head of tho 
pepartment of Ediicatioa in Goljmbia UniTersity New 
York Bse the present wmer # pamphlet on/ndien/deal# 0 / 
IVomen * A’cfucolion (Adfar Pamphlets Series) 

* This IS taken from the presidential address of Mr N S 
Subba Rao &t tbe lodisa Economic Conference Allahabad, 
held in December 1929 

’Baron Kikjcbia book on Japan (pnb 1909) exhibits a 
Terr admirable sTstem of cultaral and technical education, 
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Another very recent writer says 

In his realistic grasp of the social nature of the in¬ 
dividual s problem and bus inexorable demonstration of 
the unity of the health and harmonious behaviour, Adler 
resembles the great Chineae thinkers He may 
well come to be known as the Confucius of the west ’ 

Now Confucius is said, by history, to have woven 
together Philosophy, Cosmology, the Principles of 
Government, the Social System, the Moral System, 
and Eeligion, m a consistent whole, and that is 
his title to fame as one of the greatest thinkers and 
teachers of mankind But no systematic work of 
his Own, expounding his views connectedly, is 
available And Mana has perhaps done the work 
more systematioaily, fully, and soientifically. 
Comparisons are odious, but sometimes unavoidable, 
and oooasionally very helpful 1 
This new thinker, Adler, so highly compared, 
says 


^hiob ma^ be said te have worked eat the Tocational aspect 
of Manus principles of education id an up-to'dats mannen but 
the suffusion of sp ritualitf is slniost wholly lacking 

’ Maipet IntTOdvction (p 30) to A. Adlers TAe Setence of 
Living (pub 1930) Adler is the third and latest of the 
three invest gators and thinkers the other two being Freud 
and Jung who are credited with having created and developed 
the new and very important branch of Psychology vtz, 
Paycho Analys g The rootaphorsm of this new science in 
Engl sh wor^ may be said to be the very old proverb The 
wish, is father to the thought and in Samskf t The a v y a k ( a 
vasana the Uncooscioas Desire which is the same as 
Maya ahakti is the cause of the conscious or vy a k^a , 

SSnkhya kSrika 
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In each mind there is the conception of a goal or 
ideal to get beyond the present state and to overcome 
the present deficiencies and difficulties by postulating a 
concrete utm for the future Without the sense of 

a goal, individual activity would cease to have any- 
meaning ff<no tkta goal is fixed it is difiicult to 

gay In the lost analysis to have a ^oo/is of course 

to be like God But io be like God is of course the tilh~ 
mate goal, the goal of goals, if we may use the term 
The beginning of social hjfe Les m the iceakness of the 
individual « An individual wbo might bo deficient 
m certain faculties if he lived m an isolated condition, 
could well compensate /or lus lacks in a ngktly organised 
society Every one has afeeltng of inferiority 

Bat the feelmg is not a disease, it is rather a etimulant 
to healthy normal striving and development It becomes 
pathological when it overwhelms, and instead of etimnlat' 
mg depresses The inferiority feeling etimulates to 
moTement and action This results in a person having 
a ec^ Individual Psychology {which studies concrete 
udividuals, as Adler s does] h^ loi^ called the consistent 
movement, s plan of life The normal man is an 

individual who lives in society and whose mode of life is 
so adapted that whether he wants it or not, society 
derives a certain advanti^ from his work (He is) 

socially adjusted Also, from a psychological point of 
view, he has enough energy and courage to meet the 
problems and difficulties as they come along (He 

la) psychologically adjusted How shall we educate 
our children ? This is perhaps the most tmporfanr ciuestion 
in our present social life It is a question to which 
Individual Psychology a great deal to contnbute 
Education, whether earned on in the house or at school, 
is an attempt to bring out and direct the personalthes of 
individuals. Psychological science is thus a necessary 
basis for the proper educational technique or, if we will, 
we may look upon all education as a branch of that tast 
psychological art of living The most general pnn* 
Clple of education is that it must be consistent with the 
later life which the individual wtU be called upon to face 
Thrs means that it oust be consistent with the tdeals of 
the nation If we do not educate children with the ideals 
of the nation m view then they will not/t in 
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as members of society To be sure the ideals of a nation 
may change—they may change suddenly as after a 
revolution, or gradually, in the process of evolution But 
this simply means that the educator should keep in mind 
a very broad tdeal It should be an ideal which will 
teach the individual to adjiut himself properly to chang¬ 
ing circumstances (The way in which an mdivi- 

dual's life is related to the communal being is distinguish¬ 
able m three hfe^atfttudes as they are called—his general 
reactions to society, to work, and to love) . When 
(prodigies) approach the three great problems of hfe — 
society, occuiiation and work, and marriage—their diffi¬ 
culties come out The goal of Individual Psychology 
18 social adjustment Only when we pay attention 
to the concrete psychological life of the individual, do we 
come to realise how important is the so«a( element The 
individual becomes an tndwtdual only in a social context 
. Schools and teachers should be equipped with 
psychological insight which will enable them to perform 
their task properly All individuals have a sense of 
inferiority and a striving for success nni superiority' 
which makes up the very life of the psyche * 

Comparison of the Two 

The reader is now invited to compare the 
italicised words lu the quotation, with Menu’s 


1 Chhindogya 7 33, 1 

* Adler The Science of jAvi^ng pp 33 4 54, 61 96 100 
103 173 (15) I8S 199 214 215 These extracts make up a 
very long quotation There is nothing very unusual about 
theuQ Similar ideas are being expounded and discussed by 
scores of other writers in books magazines dailies Somo 
western philosophers have expounded some of the ideas in even 
a better way This particular writer has been ut lised here 
for the purpose of lUvstcatuig the ancient Indian ideas 
because he has a certain weight and vogue at the present time 
in the west hie book happened to come to hand eeemed 
to be at least as good rs any other was likely to be for the 
purpose in view, and was up to date (pub 1930) 
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technical terms, as explained above, and judge 
■whether the comparison helps or not to illumine 
the signihcance of Manu’s terms, and, at the same 
time, to show that that significance, in turn, 
complete^ and lights un much that is imperfect and 
obscure m Adler’s thought Hm words—* goal, ideal, 
aim, ultimate goal to be like God the ideals of the 
nation, a very broad ideal’—are very ob**cure as 
compared with, and are all included, completed, 
illumined, in Menu’s dharma, artha, k&ma, 
moksha His diflBculty as to’how the goal is 
fixed,’ IS solved not by Individual Psychology but 
by Metaphysio and General or Universal Psycho¬ 
logy His ’wesknass of the individual,' 'feeling 
of inferiority,’ 'sense of inferiority,’ ’strivingfor 
development and success and superiority, which 
make up the very life of the psyche'—all find their 
ultimate cause and reason m the finitising of the 
Infinite Param-atma into the ]iv-atma,by 
ashubha-vasans, the erroneous will to live as 
a separate egoist, at first, and then by the j i v a ’ s 
striving to achieve the ultimate goal, under the 
stress of the opposite, viz ,shubha-vasana, the 
Tight Wili.tO'iive as a universahst, to merge into the 
All again His ‘ Individual Psychology ’ and ‘ Psy¬ 
chological science as necessary basis of education ’ 
are only a part of Atma Vidya His ‘rightly 
organised society’ and 'individual in right social 
context, when realised, wiUprobablybefound to be 
very like Manu s and Spshna’s Chatur-varpya 
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and Chatur-as hramya The individual’s 
being * socially adju'sted * is his finding his proper 
varna, having ‘enough energy and courage,’ 
being ‘psychologically adjusted,’ is becoming 
sthita-prajna', m the terminology of the Ql\a 
How educate, so as * to bring out and direct the per¬ 
sonalities of individuals,’ to make these ‘ consistent 
with the later life,’ is the finding and developing of 
the true v a r ij a of the student by the teacher The 
‘ vast psychological art of living ’ is Menu’s Code of 
Life The ‘ three life-attitudes ’ and ‘ the three 
great problems of life* connect with the three 
e8haQ.a-s and three (oshapa-s, the primal 
appetites-ambitions and their gratifications* the 
way of which again has to be sought and found in 
metaphysic * The ' teachers with the psychological 
insight' needed to decide and guide the vocational 
aptitudes of pupils are the true brahmana s—not 
by birth (janma), but by psyoho-physjcal 
temperament, ascetic way of life, appropriate means 
oj hvehhood (karma), self denying philanthropy 
and wisdom 

These considerations naturally lead on to a fuller 
discussion of the Problems of Education 


’ Steady EQijided ’ 

*Sea The Science of the EnmUona ch On the Nature 
of Deaire 



CHAPTfiR III 

THE PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION 

N? ^ II 

(^^ftl tl'lid'lR. I 

Hl'OBTC il 

^3q?fl^ ij^: ^ fes}: i 

^ a*rr^ (I 

fe«F*RT )) 

iTam. XII. 97, 99 > ii, 119,165 

Tbe four types of baman beings, the four stages of 
life, and all the infimie variety of experience implied by 
these, nay, the three worlds, or yet more, the whole of 
the happenings of all time, past, present, and future—all 
are revealed, upheld, maintained, made possible and 
actual, are realist, only by Knowledge, by Consciousness 
(Universal and Individual) 

The Ancient Science of True Knowledge beareth and 
nounsheth all beings All welfare dependeth upon Right 
Knowledge Eight Knowledge is the living creature’s 
best and most certain, nay, ms only means to happmess. 
To achieve it is therefore bis first and foremost duty. 
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He who hriogeth up the pupil, bnngeth him near 
unto himself, and unto the Supreme Self, who invests 
him with the sacred thread that is the mark of the twice- 
born, and teacheth him the Scripture with its secret 
meaning and its practical working—he is the true 
acharya. He who would be re-generated, would 
achieve second birth, into the world of Snirit, he must 
acquire the whole of the Wisdom with all its secret 
sciences, by means of ascetic practices of self-demal of 
many kinds, fasts, vows, and vigils, as ordained by 
ancient rule 


Ilf the last chapter, we went over the outlines of 
the history of the race, we «aw that, during the 
current epoch, the ways to realise the ends of life 
are, according to Manu, the ways of the four mam 
classes, temperamental types, vocational sections 
(v a r p a), and of the fourhfe-stages (a s h r a m a), we 
made lists of the mam problems of life, and arranged 
them into four large groups, as dealt with by the 
four stages and the four castes , and we also saw 
that the same old ideas are reviving, freshly if as 
yet somewhat mchoately, m the garb of new 
phrases, m current western literature We may 
now attempt to discuss, in a httle more detail, the 
solutions provided by Manu of some of those 
problems 

Place of Education in the Scheme 
OF Life 

Under Menu’s classification of the affairs of life, 
Education has to be dealt with first From the 
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modom standpoint, which looks more to the physi¬ 
cal life, one’s nation must be ‘powerful* first and 
be educated afterwards. The governments of to¬ 
day, therefore, concern themselves first and foremost 
with questions of offence and defence, increase of 
their own tertitonos and population, and reduction 
of their neighbor’s; and secondly, with mattem 
of trade and agriculture, mineral and other natural 
•wealth. The Army afirf N’avy and now Air¬ 
forces also, eat up from a third to a half of tb© 
total revenues of most o( the civilised governnients 
of to-day/ Education •with them, till very recently, 


' Immediataljr aft^ the cIqm of tba precious *' war to eal 
war" between the Great seU-deceiving Hypocrites, the seiua* 
less, profitless, horror of the matiial bstcbsry of the modera 
T.tans, the nations of Europe, even Japan’s budget for 1919 
was ]u8t about one huodre^ and three milhon pounds of 
ezpenditjre, of which forty-was for the Army and the Navy; 
but she spent thirty-five oa Educa-tion m 1923. mrludmg 
local contfibatiOQS Mr Hoover. President of tlie USA., 
said tn a pubho statement, towards the close of 1929, that 
'* The men under arms including active reserves in the ■world, 
are aiuoet thirty minions, or nearly ten millions more than 
before the Great "War Aircraft and other instrumeats of 
destruct on are far more potent than they were even m the 
great war And tbera are tears d stcaats, and smoildeting 
imaries among nations which are the tinder of war" A 
member of the British Patliuiaent who was d rector of bom* 
bardment operations during the war, said, about the same 
. time that " a fleet of aiP planes carrying forty tons of a 
(certain) gas with an arsenic base, could completely destroy 
the population of London in a few hours” What is the remedy 
for tha ' tinder of war”? More of Manna adhyatmn- 
Tidya and moral cnltnre or more bombs? ‘ (The Giant 
Assembly) by the law of 3r4 Brumaire 1795—its polit cal last 
will aad testament—finally Set before its successors the great 
14 
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came third or fourth m importance. But it is 
now being realised that right education is the 
foundation of all power and pro'spenty , ever-growing 
stress IS being laid upon the need for it, in dailies, 
monthlies, speeches, books, and official reports of 
committees and commissions, and consequent 
legislative enactments are trying to translate the 
results of the discussions into practice Whether 
the practice will prove fruitful of good or of evil, 
■will depend on the amount of sound or unsound 
physiology, psychology, and philosophy utilised.^ 


problem of Fablio lutructioD, remembermg the worie of the, 
most remarkable of its members aad tbe most illustnoas of its 
viotima, that ‘ oext to bread, the most urgent need of the 
people IS Education*' , Louis Madelio, Tht French Fevoluhcn, 
p 48$ 

llanu girea the first place to sbiksba. education, the 
next to raksha proteetton, and tho third to jTTika, 
'bread/ m the order of tho 'nobility' of the functions, as 
distinguished from their 'necessity' to life The Ruddhs also 
places Right Knowledge first So does Shankar acharya, 
following the TJpanishats Eyshna declares that “there is 
no purifier like unto right knowledgo ' Kalidasa in Raghn 
vamaha (ch i) describing the ideal royal virtues of king 
pillpa, follows the order of Manu 

srsfT^n sift i 

N fpRfT 11 

‘He educated Lis people into virtuous citizenship, he pro 
tected them from ills inner and outer, he ensured for them 
appropriate work and livelihood, he was their real father, 
ibetr physical fathers were only the means of brmgioB them 
mto this world of sorrows * 

‘ “ Biology and psychology are entering increasingly into the 
study of education especially in its early stages and are 
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THE CLOSE-KNIT WEB OF HUMAN LIFE ‘ 

Prom the introspective and psychological stand¬ 
point of the Ancients, education comes first m 
importanco as "well as in the chronological order of 
life The individual and collective status and 
happiness of a people correspond with and rest on its 
economic condition If the latter is prosperous, the 
former will be high and great Economic equity and 
prosperity depend upon social organisation If 
the latter is well-planned, stable, not easily 
dislocated, yet elastic, with justly partitioned 
rights, duties, and prizes of life, and is governed by 
a serious, substantial, high and permanent aim, as 
the physical organism by the soul—not swayed 
about by passing panics and passions like a fickle 
lunatic by conflicting moods, nor obsessed with a 

afi'ecling its practice Uac Bni (13tbedn) yol Z9 p 921 
(Art Education ) Idaou baaos not oslv edueation but all 
other departments of bis Code of Life on Faychologv and 
Philosophy It la a Tery hopefol a ga that in those discus 
aions TOices are beginning to be raised more and more loudly 
agaio«t the element of vulgar arrogant jingeism which 19 to 
be found in much of school and college literature poetry and 
history and eyen more in that prime means of popular 
education to-day tuz tbejouruslisticpress The cat onal songs 
of thenatoCs Eritanna rules the wayes and Deutsche 
land uber alles may have been inspired yr th patriot sm 
at the time and in the circumstances in wh ch they -were first 
composed but to day to broad-minded large hearted well 
informed far-sighted persons they cannot hut seem to have 
more yalgananism in them than any fine sentiment Mann does 
not countenance such nnschiewras nationalism 

• See fAr 2}awn o/AnoiJter Re/taissaitce’(Ady&t F series) 
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low aim of sense pleasures and riches, as a mono¬ 
maniac with a dangerous idea—then the economic 
condition will be one of well distributed wealth 
and fcreat public possessions But the social 
organisation again depends upon the population, 
the structure of the family, and the nature of the 
domestic life If the population is not excessive 
nor lacking, if the family is well knit and maintains 
meritorious traditions, if the domestic life is full of 
mutual Bpiritual affections, then the social organi¬ 
sation will be strong And all this, finally, rests 
upon the psycho physical constitution of the mdi 
Tidual The quality of a nation is obviously the 
average of tbo qua ity, good and bad, of all tho m 
dividual men and women composing it If the mdivi- 
dual quality is high, the national will be high also 
Tho individual psycho physical constitution is 
plainly the foundation of tho whole national or 
social structure But, also, it is equally true that 
the individual cannot developo proporly unless tho 
social organisation is appropriate The full truth 
IS that' individual organisation and social organi¬ 
sation, n 9 b r a m a and varpa, interact with, act 
and react, m all their details, upon, each other, 
perpetually and msoparably, oven as tho osseous, 
muscular, circulatory, glandular, nervous, etc , sys¬ 
tems of tho single hring being do VottheinHvj 
dual naturally cimos up first and most roadil> 
for treatment Manu accordingly concerns him¬ 
self with his education and perfection first of 
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all' Apparently, from his standpoint, it la betternot 
tbbebom into this "world at all, than to be born there¬ 
in and to live ill, pursuing some para-dharma, 
‘another’s Tocation,* misfitted m society, ignorant 
of one’s own true nature and natural vocation, 
swa-dharma, ignorant of tho^e soul truths 
which not only make life worth living but without 
which indeed human Society would be impossible, 
and suffers confusion exactly to the extent to 
which it IS without them The West thinks the 
standard of life la low in the East It is so, to day, 
thanks, partly, to that West Perhaps it was not 
znnob higher in the past, physically But the 
standard of the inner, superphysical and spiritual, 
life has always been high until comparatively 
recently perhaps, when a special concourse of 
circumstances began to lower it, without in any 
way making it possible to effectually raise the 
other The future will decide which is the more 
permanent and more helpful standard and ideal, 
plain living and high (spiritual) thinking, or high 
living and plain, (sensual) thinking Many people 


' The sividx of pajrcbotogr a placing an increasmg part 
m it (educatioa) Ita cbief conc^ra a w th the develop 
ment of personalty Bnt Ibi<i Adlers indvldual 

psychology referred to before soeins to mean tbe same th ng 
Aaeertaming and dCTeloptiig to tbe r fullest the natjral g fts 
and the spec al vocal onal aptitide of the student €z ng h s 
rar^a bo as to make hni a useful and happy citzen tbs 
wojld he the complete s gn ficancs of the development of 
personal ty in tbe terms of SCaau 
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have begun to doubt if the modern phase of civili¬ 
sation, based upon the principle of high and fast 
living and materialistic and sensuous thinking, 
is proving very much of a success; and possibly 
a reaction may set in.' Manu*s type of civilisation 
is based on the other principle, and the education 
is regulated accordingly. 


’ After the Great War of 1914**18. livine seems to hare 
become simpler in the torroa and somewhat less bard in the 
country'diatriets, than before, m Russia, Austria. Turkey, and 
perhaps some other countries of Western Europe, out of the 
belligerepts But the life of the great capital “ Bahylons ” of 
the either and victorious countries, seems to continuo to be 
lived as high and as fast as ever, or even more so; tbougb 
sene of the victorious countries seems to have really profited 
by, and become the richer for, the war, while most of them 
have become much poorer and niieb worse indebted (tide. 
Beard's IVAitAer ifanilifid, pub 1928, chapter on " War and 
Peace'* by Emil Ludwig) As aa'd in a previous note, the 
question is whether and bow far auch high and fast living I9 
possible without piolttieal and economic oppression nnd erploi- 
tation of other and weaker masses of the populat on inside, 
and whole “subject*"•peoples outside tbs proper country of 
each such “Babylon" If it is and to the crtont that it is. 
It IS to boweleomod As the Offd (vii, 11, 16) says, k3ma 
and arfhs that are not opposed to dhar ru a aro eminently 
desirable hlanu's Aryans are worshippers in equal degrees, 
of all three goddesses, Saraswa)!. LaluhnT, and Gaurl, i e, 
of Truth and Virtuous Learning, of Weal th well employrd 
la Good deeds and Beauty health strength and Joy of life 
But where kuma and artba become sensuojs lust and 
ruthless greed, and over power all d h a r m a and righteouinrs*. 
there all three must crash down, all together, before long! 
witness prehistono golden LankI of Atlantis and hlitonc 
Babylon and Nineveh, Thebes and Uemphis Troy and Athens, 
ancient Romo and Jerusalem: and witness In our own day. 
8t Petcnbjrgh. renamed Petrograd. during the Great Var 
Popular, infiaectial, and able writers like IL G. V clli 
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THE Main Problems of Education 

'he outimod of the whole subject may be drawn. 

under a series of headings, in terms of the 
iiliar mterrogativos ^ 

i) What IS education, What is its nature ? (ii) 
ly should there be any education, What for; 
lat 13 the iiurpose of it ? (in) What is the scope 
education, What are the things that should be 
:ght (iv) Whom should education bo given to, 
\ of what sort, are they all of one type or 
ferent, and is the same kind of education to be 
en to all, or of different sorts to different types ? 

When should It be given, at what periods, 
les, hours, of the life, the year, the day ? (vi) 
lera should it be given, at what places, m the 
me, in schools, colleges, universities, under 
)fs, under trees, m the open air, under a lesiden- 
1 system, or to day-scholars ? (vii) How should 


'« been prophesying that the other huge capitals are 
ilarly impossible to keep up for much longer and must 
ow suit before rery long But of course the God in man 
gls himself in many ways and they hare a right to their 
Q preferences 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay 1 
>ee The Science of the Emotions pp 307 312 

These may be summed up in a Samskrt verse thus 

^ II 
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shows that the most grandiose, the most subtle, 
things and words, of any and every science 
and art, have really no meaning and no value at 
bottom, apart from the simple and ‘commonplace’ 
things known as human life, labor, affections, 
thoughts, faiths, aspirations, ties of kith and km, 
and human happiness, here and hereafter, which 
alone they are all intended to subserve, directly or 
indirectly, and apart from which they are as 
naught to us 

Means vs End 

One would have thought that this was fairly 
plain, and needed not to be said Yet, latterly, 
men have been hypnotising tbomsolvos and have 
taken to worshipping the maobinos they have 
tbem’' 0 lvos created The machine has begun to 
bo regarded as more important than the man 
Steam-power, oloctricity.powor, powder, ball, gas, 
metal, and submarino and aeroplane are treated as 
if they wore greater than thommd-powor, m anas , 
which discovers and invents and utilises them, and 
the bread-power, the staff of life, annam- 
prapah, which nourishes and keeps up that 
nund-powor Everywhere a false glamour of 

artificial glory envelopes the moans, and an unreal 
shabbinoss of fancied meanness the end Every¬ 
where is visible the tendency to exalt the public 
servant above the public, the bureau and the 
bureaucrat above the private citizen, the expert 
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above the layman, the specialist above the food* 
giver, the professional as such above the house¬ 
holder as such Indeed, the public ‘servant* has 
become the public ‘master* 

The ksh at triya-militarist, the domineerer, 
the V a 1 s h y a -capitalist, the profiteer, successfully 
deceived persuaded, forced, with catchwords about 
patriotism, the brahma^^a.scientist, in every 
one of the belligerent countries in the late Great 
War of 1914-’18, to become his slave, and 
induced or compelled him (the bmhmapa- 
scientiat) to follow his (the kehattriya- 
mihtatisVs and the v a i s h y a -capitalist’s) dictates, 
subserve his nefarious and ruthlessly selfish 
purposes, and prostitute science to the sword, 
instead of controlling that sword by wisdom, and 
keeping it back from wholesale murder Yet more, 
even within the educational department of each 
national life, the executive element is manifesting 
a disposition to aggressively overbear and over¬ 
power the instructive and patriarchal element and 
in this last, again, the expertist details of the 
‘how’ to thrust into the background the mam 
purpose, the ‘what for’ 

For such reasons has it been necessary to restate 
what might otherwise have well been taken for 
granted, and to call attention pointedly to funda¬ 
mental philosophical principles If we are to 
understand and profit by Manu’s Code of Life, or 
to frame a new one for ourselves if we can, we 
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have to accept as axiom that a philosophy of hfOi 
t €, metaphysic and psychology (and the two are 
inseparable^), should govern the theory and practice 
of education as also of all other departments of 
human endeavour 


(t) What is Education? 

(a) In the larger sense 

In the larger sense, JIducation may be said to 
include all Sams k ara-s'^^onsecrations, sacra 
ments, initiations purificati^, all refining ex 
penences which make for higli culture In this 
broad sense it la a lifelong process, indeed, a 
process extending life after life; identical with all 
upward evolution The numerous 'sacraments* 
of the Vedio scheme of life or\religion’ extend 
from birth to death and before and after * 

recogoeed m the Vest after a 
strenuous endeayour to d sconnect the two by ^methods of 
rL U psychology an endeavour wh ch ^ left good 

mults of Its own however Thus Psychology A cannot 
be wholly d voiced from ph losoph cal thought \ The 
psycholog at is cont Dually on the verge of met phys cal 
^saea Enc Ent (14th odn) art Paycholo^ la 

aaraskrt Metaphysc or Pb losophy is Brahma -^dyaor 

Atma Tidya the Sc ence of the Inflate sllf and 
h-ayohology 18 Adhy atma vidya the ae eni of the 
indiv dual Bed fin t aed self 

Samyak karanam mak eg good faking 
better improving ( 

> Sea Jn J*a»ce<J Ttrt of HiodU BtlJoo anj 

‘ (publ ehei by the Central Hind/ 

oi the Benares H. nda Cnivere ty) ’ 
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FZato (thinks) that the aim of education is to derelope 
in the body and in the soul all the beauty and all the per¬ 
fection of which they are capable. . . . J. S. Mill includ¬ 
ed under it eyerything which helpa to shape the human 

^ing.t 

These are but echoes of the perhaps more full 
and precise a&cient idea, which Menu states thus: 

By the consecrations, the holy rites, enjoined by 
the Vedne, the outer and the inner envelopes of the soul, 
the grosser and the more ethereal sheaths of the living 
being, the body and the namd of the person, the physique 
and the psyche, are freed and cl^nsed of the impurities 
which are diEBcuU to separate otherwise from earthly 
seed and womb. By ennobling studies, by the observance 
of high vowa of chivalrous, virtuous, ascetic conduct, by 
pious works of chanty, by the rearing up of worthy 
children, and by acts of small and great self.eacriBce, 
may the earthly human body be perfected, and transfigur¬ 
ed into fit temple of celestial divinity,' 


* Enc Snt (I4th eda.), art “ Education,“ pp, 964*5 

to: 5a ^ '<1 TRii: II 

IfS* >IlRpS ?ii> II 

S%: I 

Ills aisftq qg; ii Minu, u, S5 as 

Anotber way, Plato's,of describing thistkoaght la that ‘'the 
great coocero af mac. a oonCetO act lira ted to this earthly 
ife, 18 the development of a rat ooai moral personalty" 
Enc i?r(f. ihiii. Aft "Plato,’ p 53 The Bible says ‘ Ve 
are the livii^ temples ol (>od The Sufis say Qatbuf 
tnsln iait ur ffizAmiin , "The heart of man is the home of 
GoA” It becomes bo consciously, when the individjal self 
has realised its oneness m essence with the Supreme Self, 
explains the Vedanta This becomes possible only when the 
mind and body have been daiy purified and refined by the 
aaCramentSi especially brahma- chary a. enjoins Manu 
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The specific ideals of beauty and perfection and 
shape referred to by Plato and Mill will differ from 
time to time and place toplaCe But the funda¬ 
mental general idea of “making better,” refining, 
making the tenement worthier and worthier for the 
dwelling therein, and the outward manifestation 
thereby, of the divine element of the soul, is un¬ 
changeable The adage “Live and learn" ex¬ 
presses the same idea more familiarly and less 
profoundly Every serious experience has an 
educative value, lessons are, or at least can be 
and ought to be, drawn from it 

(i) WHAT IS Education ? 

In the Narrower Sense 

In the more limited sense. Education is the teach¬ 
ing, disciplining, training, specially given to the 
younger generation, during the earlier years of its 
life, by members of tho older generation, to fit them 
to boar the burdens, to face the dangers and 
difficulties, and to secure the ends, of life 

Many definitions have been given of the word Edu¬ 
cation, but underlying them all is the conception thnt It 
denotes an attempt, on the part of tho adult members of 
a human society to sbapctbodcvclopment of thecomin^ 
generation in accordance ^Mth its own ideals of Ufo' 

It is a pleasure to meet tho word ” ideals ”*o 
often, in recent writings, m such connections Wo 


* Fm lint liAi . p. 
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have come across it before,^ and hope to do so 
again What those ideals aro or should be, is left 
rather vague by these vritem, and the practice of 
the •west is also correspondingly vague, unsteady, 
changing, as may be said from one standpoint, 
or vigorous, living, taking ever new shapes, striking 
out over new paths, from another As everywhere 
else, so here, there aro two sides to the question 
Ovor-erophasis, exclusive insistence, on either, 
exaggeration and excess, the one prime sin of all 
sms, to be always guarded against and rigorously 
avoided, * breeds conflict here as everywhere else 
One set, of martinets, would leave nothing to 
nature, but would prescribe study and behevio'ur 
minutely for every minute of the day, they might 
as well put the ehUdren into strait waistcoats, or 
Chinese women’s shoes, or strangle them straight 
off Another set, of libertarians, would leave 
every thing to nature, especially in matters of 
religion, why then teach them even the other three 
r’s, why even feed and clothe and suckle them 
at all» should they not be left to do all that too 
for themselves, why restrain liberty and check 
spontaneous activity id these matter® ? " FolJo-w 
the middle course and shun extremes ”—this is 
the solution of this as of all other problems * 


' In the extracts fram the of a living psychologist 

of note Adler pp 203 4 aupra 

“ iRi a# tth TfeiL I 
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Compromise allays all conflicts The "World-process 
13 one vast compromise between endless opposites, 
and reconciling ideals are the heart of Beligion 

Besides the adherents of warring creeds, there are 
many who would teach morahtv without 

religion, because they hold religion to be a spiritual 
disease or at beat an illusion of the childhood of humanity 
which should disappear from modern life (They) 

would exclude religious instruction upon the principle 
which would normally be thought to make its presence 
in a school essential—for they deny that it represents a 
factor of vital and enduring value in the life of nations 
(Yet) even these intransigeants live by a faith 
which sees supreme value m certain ideals, recognises 
that these ideals demand service, and has some influence 
in * cleansing the inward parte ’ 

If it be granted that any such faith roust bo called 
religious because it is of the essence of all true rehgtont 
then the doubt, whether the general principle of the 
curriculum applies to religious instruction, disappears, 
for it must be admitted that religion in this wide sense is 
one of the cardinal factors m the maintenance and 
development of human communities, and therefore that 
religious instruction must necessarily be a factor in the 
school society ' 

Happy indeed wore humanity if religion were 
only an illusion of its childhood Unfortunately it 
13 only as little or as much an illusion as pain and 
death If and when 'adult' humanity, in its 
‘modern life,’ becomes clever enough to abolish 
these, or thought ful fear of those, then it will prove 
clever enough to abolish religion also Healthy 
animals do not, or at least do not seem to, need or 
have any religion, it is true But neither do they 


'Em Brit,Ibxd,p 966 
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seem to need or have any science, art, philosophy. 
They are not thought*ful, they do not look before 
and after and pine for what is not I If we must 
have libraries and laboratories and studios, we 
must have temples and churches and mosques too. 
And the intransigeants who would teach morality 
without religion, have to remember that morals 
are now no more, or no less, immutable and 
indisputable than religion, and that the only firm 
foundation for morals is metaphysics, which is 
the essential basis of religion, and, forsooth, of 
all science, too 

We have seen before that the modem psycho¬ 
logist sensibly recommends^ that the national or 
social ideals should be so broad as to be able to ac¬ 
commodate all variations of' fashion,' of superfioial 
forms, conventions, ways of living, ntes, ceremonies. 
But he has not tried to specify any himself, Tet, 
if the elder generation js to shape the development 
of the younger in accordance with its own ideals, 
it ought to Visualise these as clearly as it Can. 
The ancients seem to have specihed them, in 
Greece rather indistinctly perhaps, in India more 
precisely and m such a way as to fulfil the condi¬ 
tion of accommodative breadth and a I-compra- 
heading elasticity also, at the same time * 


^ Page 204 supra 

^ See Indian Jdeala 0 / Women « Education, by Bbagaran 
Daa, pp 5 tl (Adyar Pamphlet Series) 

• 16 
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fat as this IS m some degree aehiered it is Beauty 
TVhatever helps in realising it has instruroental Value 
Goodne«i3 has supreme Worth Beauty has supreme 
Value Goodness cannot be effectively realised without 
Power Beauty yields Joy which is jts subjective aspect 
Notbuig has value that has not some degree of Reality 
Reality, rightly apprehended, is Truth These would 
seem to be the fundamental Values All others are, m 
various de'rees, instrumental The complete or 

ultimate Good would thus be found in apprehending the 
Truth that Love and Power give Reality to beauty and 
Joy Thus all the six aspects of Value would be included 
in the conception of a cosmos 


This extract is only illustrative Hundreds of 
philosophers in the west have discussed the three 
main ideas, of the True, the Beautiful, the Good 
They have all said more or less good things But 
obscunties seem to be left behind Approaches are 
made, but the central fact is not grasped The 
highest Good, the goal of all goals is to be like God, 
the absolutely Good , but how, why , and what is 
the absolutely Good ? Why are there three Values, 
or SIS "Why not more or less ^ And why these 
particularly and not others 7 

Does the old Indian way of thinking throw light 
upon the dark places and help us to grasp the 
central fact ? Let us see 

Always, in the last analysis, speaking most 
generally! only that is valuable which is desirable, 
and only that is desirable which is pleasurable, and 
only the free, voluntary, play of the Self, Notchecked 
by any-Other than the Self, is pleasurable There¬ 
fore the only Value Ideal, End is Joy, Happiness, 
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Pleasure however we may call it To the men 
on the point of death with starvation, an ounce 
of life-preserving nutritive liquid food is in¬ 
finitely more valuable than millions upon millions 
of gold coins and gems and jewels If given the 
choice, lie would certainly choose the former 
above the latter, and instantaneously. The moment 
after he has taken this ounce of food, the next 
ounce becomes reduced to its market value, and 
the man will probably prefer even a single gold 
com, which could buy many such ounces, to that 

next ounce The economists recognise this fact, 
and yet is it not very ir-rational ? Reasoning starts 
from, 13 based upon, facts,premises, which are nun- 
rational, psyoho-physical.^fects arbitrarily created 
by the Self-willed wilfulnesV and lordliness of the 
universal, mota-physical. Sel^which is the One, 
the Only, the Absolute God, ab snlved-ly, oternallyi 
infinitely Good and Beautiful a^True, and yet i» 
Bonded by every ono of us who ca?velf-consciou3ly 
Utter the word" ‘r and ‘Wo’ ^his Universal 
Self, Param-atmtt, when individuE^ ised as jlv- 
ntma, mamfoits three aspects o functions* 
knowing, desiring, acting, which aro r cognised, m 
varying terms, by western psycholog; also The 
object of knowledge is Sat j am or { han{nm. 
True or real or steadfast as discnminal >lo from the 

false or unreal ,of desire, Priy a m 

the loveable, the lovely, tlio Beautiful al contracted 

with the undesirable, Iho ugly , of actioi], S h i vam 
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or Hitam, the peaceful, the beneficial, the sym¬ 
pathy-promoting, the philanthropic, the Good and 
right and righteous Joy, ananda, bliss, is the 
fulfilment of the SelPs desire, therefore of the Self 
itself, 13, as it -were, eTpansion, aggrandisement, 
magnification, multiplication of It, it corresponds 
■with Beauty So Reality corresponds with know¬ 
ledge and trath So Power with action and good 
That which is distinguishable by the individual 
self as the good, or the beautiful, or the true, is 
ali'Ono in the Supreme Self as Omnipresence- 
Omnipotence Omni«cJence, S a t-A n a n d a-0 hit* 
in the Supremo Self ^ 


• Jor detailed oipesit oo of tbe$e oelten espeeialJy the 
sign ficaace of the thoasbt I Eot A&other ae» The Science 
of Pence The Setenee of the EmoUoni The SeitMe of 
PeUg^o^ or ^arnfamt roidifai Ifharma The Science of the 
Sacred fford or The Prorata Vada and other works hf the 
^reacat wr ter Bat some br cf S&mskrt texts ujav b? qiotei 
here to support the leil above for the sake of the reader 
who has oot t ms to look into those books 

alsft 5 ^ ^ ^ i j/n. 

C 

5 ^ 1 Yoqo sUfra 

5 11 

m Z 5 ^^ » hlanu IT 160 

^ fsnf^ ^ I Gita 

^irg fe? I TO t MinJZkya 

t ers n Upamihate 
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Such IS the why aud the wherefore, tho philo¬ 
sophy, the shsstra, of this triad of fundamontal 
and intrinsic values, ideals, desirables But for 
the practical purposes of vyavahara, daily life- 
conduct, the triad has been put into other forms 
and words From this standpoint of practical 
life-conduct, which combines, oversees, occupies 
and utilises all other points of viow, cognitive or 
scientific, dosidorativo or rosthetic, and active or 
ethical ( philosophical, religious, artistic, political, 
economic, civic, dorao>tic, etc , may bo said to be 
forms and aspects of these throo—),‘ tbo triad re¬ 
appears as dharma.artha, and Kama, and the 
summation and fulfilled perfection of them all, 
and yet also a transcendence and abolition of 
them, as moksha, which is emancipation from 
all nonso of smallness, hmitednoss, separateness 
and conse^ucnt fears and sorrows, moksha which 
IS the goal of all goals, the summum bonum, the 
roalnation that the individual solf is not only like 
but identical with God, the Supremo Self, and 
thoroforo one with all beings and with all the World- 
Process which 13 the garment and the manifest 


body of Qod 

pharma -Virtue is Truth In action, £s the doing 
of Good to others, the doing of good deeds, the 


1 f^nnr. rff irgm i 

spun: ^ »pjl ti 

J/IA, fibiati,. cb. <8 
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doing of Justice, tho performance of Duty, the 
obsorranco of Law, human and divine, t c , natural, 
based upon ascortatnerf knowledge of fact?, rcalitlcg, 
physical and superphysical, material and spiritual 
Artha-Wealth is tho means, tho •tnatcrialiscd 
Power, of Goodness, which is tho roliovmg of pain 
and tho promotion of pleasure all around Ka m a - 
Joy, the pleasure of fulfilled desire, is the 
achieving, the finding, of Beauty m tho living form 
as wqU as in the comparatively inanimate objects 
of all the fine arts Moksha, by recovery of the 
lost memory of the oneness of the small with the 
Infinite Self, is the finding of the Truth of all 
trutha, the Beality of all realities, the Beauty of 
all beautiful things, the exhaustloss treasure house 
of all riches, the philosopher's atone, the elixir of 
life, the horn of plenty, the wUhing-tree, the magic 
wand, all at once All is in the Unconscious 
Supfa-Consciousnes^, the Universal Self, and since 
myself is one with that Self, whatever belongs to 
any self belongs to me, be ongs to each self When 
this memory has been recovered, all duty has been 
fulfilled, life's work done, the final peace found ^ 
More concisely (i) Joy of the embodied life, 
subserved and refined by the Wealth produced 
by science and art, and governed and guided by 
Duty prescribed by Law, and (ii) Joy of the Spirit, 

iTtI I ^ I iTRg i 

t etc <?f^a 
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born of the assurance of immortal ab^solu- 
tion from all hniikations—these are the ends of 
human life—broad enough to include all variations 
in the ways of living and the forms of civilisation. 

Such, then, are, or, according to the ancient 
thought, ought to be, the fundamental values, the 
ideals, the ends of life—life individual and life 
social Therefore, the two ought to be so planned 
and organised as to provide the greatest facility fnf 
each individual to attain them. And the system of 

education should especially be so constructed as to 

develops in the new generation the faculties (which, 
etymologically, are the same as 'facilities,’abili¬ 
ties) for attaining them 

As another western writer,^ repeating the Greek 
ideas, says 

There are three great questions which m life 
have over and over again to answer. Is it right or wrong 
Is it true or false ?, la it beautiful or ugly ? Our education 
ought to help U9 to answer these questions 

Not only to answer them, we may add, hut also 
to secure the right, the true, the beautiful, to the 
best of our own capacity, for ourselves, and help 
others to do the same also 

Since individual and society are related as part 
and whole, individual life and social lif® 
obviously interdependent, and the education of the 
young should necessarily keep in view the nature; 
the structure and the ideals of the society m which 


* Avebury 
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the younger generation has to p!ay its part when 
adult The intense appreciation^ of this inter¬ 
dependence of the two, by the ancients, shines out 
in their reverent and urgent recognition of the three 
congenital social debts of the individual, and their 
emphatic insistence on (he due discharge of them 
by each individual Glasses in the form of modem 
language may help to throw into relief the signifi¬ 
cance of the old words, now grown dim with the 
dust of millennia, for those who might not other- 
wi^^a see it readily 

So far as any conception of education (of the indivi 
dual) can gire guidance to the actual process (of the 
perfect of life) it must be relative m every way to the 
state of development of the society in which it is given 
Dducationat theory must always be more or less 
paido centric—that is, must focus its attention in the 
first place upon the single child and upon the gifts and 
powers which make him cducable, but in its recent trend 
it goes beyond that and tends to regard the perfection of 
the individual as the proper end of educational effort 
This does not imply a disregard of social claims or point 
towards social disintegration the view is that thf best 
forms of communal it/e will be fostered by an education 
which regards social relations as a necessary medium for 
the developtnent of the higher stages of individual life 
rather than eometbmg to which the claims of individual 
development must be subordinated Comparative 

psychology ffnthropology and the psychology o{ 

primitive races bring into relief the 

necessity of relating instruction to the actual needs and 
conditions of life of a people and the influence of 
diffenng mental backgrounds upon theuMiiudc of men 
towards their fellows and towards nature Edu. 

cation aims at conserving and perfecting the life of the 
community but that 1 fe is nothing other than the life of 
its individual members In an ideal community there 
■would bo complete identification between the interests of 
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every unit and the whole, but history recoT*!^ no ideal 
communities In practice there are always 
leading to exploitation here and sacrifice ot d^velop- 
inent there' 

It seems that all that such writers 
(and in a not very clear way, perhaps, 
say?), and more besides, and in a more exP^*®^*' 
completed form, is contained m the 
ashrama-dharma and the varija-d^^^®®’» 
and in their interweaving as warp and woP^ 
Western history may record no ‘ ideal 
ties,* nor even, perhaps, any which hac^ 
placed before itself a definite ideal Nc> doubt, it 
has been saids as by Hegel^ that Judai®“^ ® 
religion of sublimity, a cult of wisdom aP^ might • 
the Greek religion, of beauty, the I^onian, of 
expediency* but it does not appear that 
consciously held ideals, and deliberately tried to be 
lived up to, to and by the peoples concerned , the 
philosopher infers them, reads them their 
civilisations Indian history* on the otb®r hand, 
patently records a community which ha^ only 
evolved and defined clear ideals, but has tried 
to live up to them consciously, and, mo^®* 
tinumg to do so, to-day, under our eyes, m profession, 
however much it has, ra practice, perv®rt®d and 
distorted them, and forgotten their intimat® connec¬ 
tion with the philosophical and 

*^»c Bni, Ibtd pp 965 968 The extracts 
at the end of the preceding chapter are to the sam^ effec 
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principles of 5.tma-vidys and Adhyatraa- 
vidya 'Which anderlie thorn and "without which 
they can never be justly understood 

Unohanoiko Principles and Chanoino 
Details 

Some, even very thouffhtful persons, sincerely 
believe that it is impossible to “read Kanu for 
practical guidance to-day” This opinion is easy 
to understand in view of the current practices of 
Hinduism and, their perversion and distortion of 
Hanu’a iDjunotioas The opinion is true also, in 
another sense, vis , that in view of the greatly 
changed ways of life, exactly the same forms and 
details cannot be followed as are contemplated m 
the available recension of Manu But because we 
cannot read him for ‘ practical * guidance, in respect 
of changing details, it does uot follow at all that we 
cannot read him, and very profitably, for theoretical 
guidance, in respect of permanent pn/ictp/es The 
fundamental facts and laws of human nature form 
the permanent skeletal system of his Code, details 
of forms are as the changing surface tissues Obvi¬ 
ously, there is nothing said m Mami as to how we 
should behave on a railway tram, or a steamship, 
particularly, but the principle, which la mentioned, 
that certain observances may be relaxed on journeys, 
will applyi whether the joumey be by bullOck-cart 
or by luxurious railway saloon The daily cleaning 
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of the teeth is a necessary item of personal hygiene, 
but we may substitute a bristly tooth-brush for the 
old fashioned twig of tamarisk, if city-life makes it 
more convenient Some geography and history, 
itihasa-purana. must be learnt as part of 
general education , hut new text-books may well be 
used if they are up-to date, accurate, more interest¬ 
ingly written The four aims of life must be pur 
sued in all ages , but the details of the ways of 
pursuit may well differ, from age to age The fine 
arts must be cultivated , but music may be drawn 
from the vipa or the piano, at option Society 
must be organised into four mam classes , but they 
may be, and indeed now bad better be, called by 
other appropriate names, for the old names have 
acquired very bad and almost inseparable associa¬ 
tions of rigid heredity So with the other triads 
and quartettes of essential human facts mentioned 
before* They constitute the unchanging elements 
which manifest in ever changing forms 

A western critic, of exceptional power of wide 
observation and generalising grasp, in his day, has 
said of Manu. 

It does not represent a eet of rules ever actually 
administered in Hindustan It is in great part an ideal 
picture of that which in the view of the Brahmins ought 
to be the law 

I See pp 85 87 supra 

® Maine Ancient Law p 17 It may be noted here ia 
passing that because this ideal wh ch ought to 
be the law is based on theDeienee of the Self and has bsea 
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But this IS only very partially tnie» The 
scheme wa? law under the Hindu kings of India, 
was altered in part by some Buddhist *and Jama 
kings, and was restored imperfectly by subsequent 

taVen to heart all over India, together with the Samskft 
langaage in which it la embodied therefore have the Indian 
people twssessed, from time immetnor al, that peealiar spin* 
tual, religious, cultural and aoe al Unity (of which the unity 
of the rery diveree races of Europe, la! the caediftTal ages, 
ander the so called Holy Roman Empire may be said to be an 
example also} which mmible to the careless, or the b assed, 
interested, and prejudiced, view, -aiaidst the vast BiperScial 
diversity, is yet an undeniable fact and a far stronger fact 
than mere artihcial political unity Tb a is being recogn sed 
more and more clearly by the more thoughtful foreign 
ohservers Manu'a Ideal u to the aver changing ind ndjals 
and familiea, tribes and clans, castes and sub castes nations 
and sub nations races and sub races, speak ng a dozen main 
and hundreds of minor liv ng laoguagea, w^ make up the 
vast body pel t e of the Indian People, even as the sotti is to 
the cells, tissues, organs systems and limbs of the Imng 
organism Per a historically unkoown number of cestines, 
cay, millennia, it has been absorb og and assimilating and 
AryaniBiOg the raw mater al that has always hoen coming in, 
by assign ng to its componeats tber proper places m the great 
Social Organ sat on of the Four natiral Estates of the Realm 
of Civil sed Humanity That living soul that Ideal bad, .t 
ieoms, lost much of its v tal power by the tune the Arab and 
Aigban invasioBs began Siace tbea tbo process of asstroilatioa 
has been giving way more and more to a process of consjmp 
tire disistegrat on and steady loss of wegbt because of the 
loss of digestive power possossod by tho philosophical 
jTnncipfes of the scheme wheh princ pies have for 
long been neglcctod and cast away, wb lo tho dead and 
there ore disease breeding forms ba«e boon reta oed and cling 
to, with tho addition of a sjicidal Cojcb memot sm and 
ciclusirrneas m place of Uftna* tnelutivenega // these 
pr ncipies are duly takes again into tho baiy-polit c I ks 
mone and medicinal sprafig-watm and alterative mol cinn, a 
Batjro-eure will be ejected the axsim lativo ^owcrwllbe 
renewed the whole system reJiitcDated and alt the races of tho 
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Hindu kings Even to day some small and more 
or less deformed parts of it are la\r The practice 
or enforcement of it must, of course, have always 
been imperfect, and is now very greatly bo But 
the practice of which law—the most modern and 
up-to-date—19 perfect ? No ideal can ever be actu¬ 
ally reached and grasped by the real It is much 
if it IS clearly visioned and even distantly appro¬ 
ached Knowledge 13 power Vision of the Goal is 
half attainment The varpa-Eshraraa scheme 
IS an ideal which completely identifies " the 
interests of every unit and the whole ” and thereby 
makes true, that “ the hfo of the community is 
nothing more than the life of its individuals,” what 
otherwise is not exactly true, for a whole is some¬ 
thing more than a mere addition together of parts , 
it IS not only a coUection but also a collecting 
power, a connecting thread or link, not only a mass 
of some billions or trillions of cells and tissues, 
each with its life, but also an organising soul, 
thread-soul, group soul, over-soul, with an indi¬ 
viduality of its own The ideal is that each human 
being should be in rapport with the whole state or 
community, and reftect the larger life in his smaller 
one, as each ray bears and each dewdrop wears 
the image of the whole sun 


earth could be taken into li and assigned their appropriate poai- 
tions—w th all the r creeds pract cally undiaturbed only 
their educational potit cal econom c and lodustfial arraoga* 
ments comparatively si ghtly modified and largely regular sed 
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Education as Reconciler of Egoism and 
altruism 

The ** focussing of attention upon each single 
child,” and "upon the gifts and po-wers svhich 
make him educable," “the perfection of the 
mdiTidual," is the evolving and fixing of his true 
v^arqia, hia natural vocational class, is the as¬ 
certaining of hi3 swa-dharma, 1 his natural 
aptitude and duty, and is the giving to him of the 
fullest opportunity of the best self-expression m the 
successive ashrama-s, stages of life "The 
best forms of communal life," or rather the 
form which includes all the best forms, is, it is 
suggested here the varpa ‘scheme of social 
organisation of Manu, which gives to all gifts and 
capacities their proper place and their best chance 
"The actual needs and conditions of life,” m their 
best and most ideally dcairabla form, are enunciated 
by Manu in his four ends of life, four stages of hfe, 
four classes or types of human beings The noblest 
" mental background,” clearly spread out behind 
hi3 laws by the Primal Lawgiver, is the a b h e ^ a - 
buijdhi, the ever-present sense of the Transcend¬ 
ent as well as Immanent Unity and Fatherhood 
of the Self, of the organic unity and continuity 
and Motherhood of all Living Nature, of the 
solidarity and Brotherhood of Mankind and, indeed, 
of all living things and boings, because of their 


' 01(2 II 31 33.111 3S,xviii 47 
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Sonship to that Father and that Mother. Science 
and philosophy, in the west, are approaching ever 
more closely, this greatest of all facts. When it 
has been clearly recognised, then the significance 
of Manu’s injunctions will shine forth of itself.^ 


1 Conflicting, nay mutually quite coatradictory, as are the 
reports received in India througli the English press, as 
xegarda what is takipg place lo Russia, sotse decry>hS 
wholly some praising greatly, it is naturally difScuIt for one, 
without other and more rebablesources of mformation. to make 
up his mind as to what the truth is. Btil), the general rule, 
that the truth is m the mean between extremes, may be 
presumed to bold good here as anywhere else. To illustrate 
how the Oversoul of Humanity is eodeaTouring to develops 
abheda buddhi. the sense of solidarity, ' non separate¬ 
ness ' fwh oh IS, phdosopliicany more accurate and s goifioasi 
than * unity.’ because it indicates diversity as well as trans¬ 
cendence of it by. subsumption of it under, unity}, in civics 
and politics and economics, though probably with many 
ernngs by excess as yet, the following may be quoted from a 
recent writing {October, 1930) by Mr C E M. Joad, a» 
author of some note on politics and philosophy, published 
after a personal visit to Russia 

“ The achievement of the Bolsheviks is that they have been 
able to mobilise an enthusiasm for peaceful endeavour and 
the work of construction, wbcb, among all peoples both 
past and present, has hitherto been aroused only by fighting 
and tho work of destruction In England, on the whole, 
young people work and play because they must, only for their 
own band, in Russia, they feel that they ara engaged in 
bjsiness which is not only thetr own business, bit which they 
know to ba the business of all Russians, and wb ch they hope 
and believe will one day ba tAe business o/tAe tehole icorld 
The rights inaahrama dbarmaare* one’s ownbisiness ; 
the duhes in rarna dbarma are ‘ the world’s bisinesa 
Thus are ego am and aitruism, competit on and co operation, 
individualism and socialisiu, driven in team, by the Old 
Scheme The modern world may also, by true socialism, like 
Manu’s, trrffanise for peace, aa it has been doing lor war. 
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Education as ITaker of the Gentleman 

WLat Jowett and James * and other western 
philosophers of note have said, about the object of 
education being to evolve a man into a gentle¬ 
man, so that he reacts and responds rightly to every 
demand made on him* m any and every situation— 
all that IS contained m the single worddvi-ja, 
“ twice bom," which James also uses, and which is 
naturally known to Christianity also,* as to every 
great religion, m ^ome form or other, as "re genera¬ 
tion,” the fruition of “conversion" TheSaraskrt 
word ary a has the same connotation as the 
English word gentleman, with an added touch of 
“seniority ", "nobility in various respects 

Behaviourism 


Even at the risk of over laboring the method, we 
may illustrate the old ideas by quoting the views 
of yet another distinguished educationist and 
philosopher of the far west 

Thought ift an organ of response It is an instrument 
of behaviour Thinktna begins not with premises 

but with difficulties and it concludes not with a certainty 
but with an hypothesis that can be made true only by 


' Talks to Teachers 

* Verily I say unto you except ye bo tom again ye 
eaanat enter the kingdom of heareo Sitle Another 
reading is Except ya ba converted and become ftl little 
children " 

16 
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the pragmatic sanction of erpenraent The 

Spencerian definition of education as the adaptation of 
the individual to hia environment must be replaced by 
the practice of education as the development of all those 
capacities m the individual which will enable him to 
control his environment and fulfil his possibilities 
Since the individual le to live in a society, he is to be 
studied as a citizen not as a sohtarg self or soul 

Faith m Education as the soundest instrumenta¬ 
lity of social, political, and moral reconstruction, is 
justified by this ilhmitableness of human growth 

. Our difficulties to-day are the difficulties of a 

chaotic adolescence and the disproportion between our 
powers and our wisdom Physical science has for the 
time being far outrun psgchtcal With tremendous 
increase in our control of nature, in our ability to utilise 
nature for human use and satisfaction, we find the actual 
realisation of ends the enjoyment of values, growing 
anassured and precarious' 

The words italicised m the above quotation 
furnish the points of contact with the ancient 
thought All knowledge, says the Mlmams?l system 
of philosophy, without contradiction by any other, 
but only an important supplementation by the 
Vedanta, 1 “ intended to be utilised for action 
Theory is tested by practice , scientific hypothesis 


* Ene Ent Ibii art ‘Dewey John Prof John 
Dewey is today the leading philosopher of the USA and 
head of the Department of Philosophy in Columbia UniTersity 
At the present time there can scarcely ba too much mutual 
transfusion of mental blood between east and west > scientific, 
from west to east to relieve the latter s anmmia , ap *'‘*'**b 
from eaat to west to replace eoino of the latter s nnhealw 
liquids tox cated with the po sona of excessive sensuosity 
Translation of the best thoughts of each into terms familiar 
to the other, and thus creating conduits as numerously as 
possible would help that process of transfusion. 
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by correct prediction An ounce of good practice 
IS better than a ton of barren theory They ^rho 
do rightly also, are better than those who simply 
know rightly The proof of the pudding is m the 
eating By their acts are men judged Martyrdom 
witnesseth faith The abora quotation is only 
comment on these aphorisms Education should be 
purposiYCt pragraatiG, directed to the achievement 
of the four ends or values, which achievement is 
possible itt and through social hfe Therefore edu¬ 
cation should develope the student into a good 
citizem vrith an appropriate vocation, varpa 
The individual is not only a self, a soul, an ‘ I,^ but 
also a ‘we* Education comes first m the scheme 
of life ^ A good education is the indispensable basis 
of all other good things If prevention is better 
than cute, promotion of virtue is better than pre¬ 
vention of Vice Moral culture is far better than 
penal codes Inner law, implanted by right educa¬ 
tion, makes outer laws unnecessary Psychical 
science, psychology, philosophy, must ascertain the 
endc, the rajues, and, thereby, govern education and 


^ India s famous Poet Rabrndranath Tagore bas recently (m 
Octobsf 1930) declared tbo sacient Isdiaa bel ef to a great 
sudieDce iq Moscow ag the papara report I beliere that 
all tbe problems «f humanity maj ba bo|t$<I by edaeation 
Odf poverty, epidem cs ladastrial backwardness aod mutual 
struggles which make our life so 4 ffiealt are explaioed by the 
pit fill COQd tjon of our education I came to your couDtry to 
see how you are tryiug to aolve this problem The little I 
saw couviDced me that you have worked miracles m a short 
time “ 
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all other activities.’ Dewey's attempt to controvert 
Spencer is uncalled for. He does not really mean 
anything different. Reconciliation of views is 
always possible to persons who do not answer 
to the German student’s definition of his professor 
as a man who is of a different opinion". One 
must obey nature’s laws to be able to control her. 
One must adjust oneself to the environment a good 
deal, before one can control it somewhat. The 
culmination of this idea is thus stated anciently: 

He who identifies himself, his individual conscious' 
ness, with Me. the ITmversal Consciousness, all s i d d h i s. 
all powers over nature, wait upon him obedient * 

Such western writings, thus, are onl/ com¬ 
mentaries on Manu’s few but deeply significant 
words, and all that is of value in those writings 


^ JnTWIT: I 

1 5iI3fss >ivalf: ^3 1 silR«=!ft 

SbT: BiftCTi sqiralfjtir; « 

The view of Prof Eilpatnck, head of the Department of 
Education in the easie Columbia Universitr. has been quoted 
m Indian Ideals of Womens Education (Adyar Pamphlets 
Senea) “ Tell me what aort of civilisation you want and I 
will tell you what sort of education you should give' In 
other words., ‘Maks your ends clear ’ ' Only a soience 
which is directly related to life is a ecienoe," said William 
Jamea, "and to the life after life" might be added on 
behalf of >Ianu 

*TPi 11 Bh^gava\9i XI. 
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Will probably be found to be either explicit or 
plainly iraphcit in them, together with much 
in the shape of extensions of legitimate conse¬ 
quences to distant reaches, and supplementations 
and completions with final conclusions of far- 
extending character 

Education as Teaching Disciplining- 
Trahsing 

In the more limited sense, then. Education, s h ifc- 
sha, teaching, adhy-ayana, study, adhy- 
apana, lostruoting, is the process of teaching- 
disciplining training, intellectua] moral-physical or 
cognitional-emotional actional, whereby a member 
of the new generation developes to the fullest extent 
possible to him, his natural varpa, and becomes 
fit to take his proper place m the life of his society, 
and go through the remaining three Eshramas 
successfully in accordance with his true varna 
Connected words ard upa-nayana, gnm- 
kula-vEsa, vrata-bandha, and brahma- 
cha ry a They will be dealt with in due course 

SHIKSHA-ApHyAyANA 

Shiksha comes from the root shik$h, to 
learn, and also to teach ’ It is allied to the roots 

'Quite posshly the Eaglah word teach is allied to 
sbjksh through the Oermao 2ei?en to show and the Latin 
docere to teach. 
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8 h a 9 and s h a m s, to teach and to infoim But the 
root of the root seems to be s h a k, to be able, to 
have power, ability, might do, ma|/do, caw 

do, has the might to do a thing , also, can, can-nmg, 
con-ning, cun-ning, knowing how to do, ‘ knowledge 
19 power') Shiksb, in the sense of * to learn,’ 
would be * to wish to have ability , in the sense of 
‘ to teaohi’ would be ‘ to cause to have, to develop©, 
ability ’ The English word ‘ educate,’ from c. 
forth, and ducere, to lead, has the same sense 
of leading forth, bringing out, ability Adhy- 
ayana, (from ad hi +1) means‘going very near,’ 
‘approaching very close’ The English words 
‘ under«9tanding,’ 'grasping,* ‘cora-prehend-ingt’ 

' ap-prehend-ing' {prehendere to seize), per-ceiv-mg 
(capers, to take), are all similar words So too the 
other Samgkft words, ‘upa-labh,’ to gam, to 
obtain, a v a-g a m, to come up to, to find, n. i-g a m, 
to go up to very close andlwith certainty, which 
all now mean to know, to perceive, to ascertain, 
to become sure of' Things and thoughts, re-als 
and idea-ls, concrete and abstract, outer and inner, 
mental processes and material processes, body and 
soul, define and give shape to each other ® A d h y- 
ayana may be more fully and specially inter¬ 
preted thus 




2I rbfla bMaAm 
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That course of study, discipline, training, whicli 
developes the power to first understand and then attain 
what 13 good and desirable and what is best and most 
desirable—that la true Education Virtue, riches, enjoy¬ 
ment—these are good and desirable, inner freedom of 
spirit from all doubt and all fear, moksha wherein 
selfishness and the sense of separate individuality are 
annihilated, and at-cne meat with all and umversallove 
and performance of philanthropic duty reign supreme— 
that la best and most desirable , fear is from and of 
another, to bo small is to be unhappy, therefore to be the 
only One-Without-Anolher. to be the Greatest without a 
greater, to feel that all is 1, is Bliss without compare, is 
best and most desirable, and that which enables the 
human being to attain these—that is true Mucation ’ 
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A Chr st an ivritcr baa well said ' The battle of the miad 
(iDtcHe-t} 19 great of (he enratons greater, of (he will greater 
gt ll b-it the battle of tboself la dec sito. Do wo hold to it 
or do wo let it go T Let It go letmOod la Samskft thought 
we would (3)*, the wiH » ibo absiu k5ra the csecnco of 
the srasU self the lepsrato ladividuaht; Jfy will not 
Tblno", moksha is on the eontrarj Thy will not 
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Upahayana-Vrata-bandha 


Tha sjgpificanoe of upa-nayana, at which 
the 5.rya boy receives the yajna*upa-vita, 
‘ the triple aacred thread,’ magnetised, protective, re¬ 
minder of many vital triads, may be expounded thus : 

The impressive rite, prescribed by holy scripture, in 
■which the child Is ceremoniously conducted {n a y a n a), by 
the parents, near (u p a) to the teacher of known wisdom, 
virtue and learning, in order that he may be led by that 
teacher near to B r a h m a, the Supreme; the rite wherein 
the child says to that teacher. ‘I offer myself to you 
reverently (upa-pra-nayami) that you may cherish 
mead a father, and lead (naya) me to the SupTeme 
Knoivledge,' and the teacher promises to him, ‘ I will do 


mme”—the will of the Dmversal Self, not my individual self} 
it is to let go the small self and let in the Infioiie Self 
Another Chnstian contrasting nishkama karjaa and love, 
says “One la had psychology and poor religion, the other 
IS good psychology and supreme religion ‘ For tie greatest 
oftheseiB love* R ishkama ka rm a has the framework 
of making others suffer the battle&eld Ivide Otfi) • love has 
the framework of suffering for others, the cross” Such 
views are not unnatural. The writer, probably, has judged 
not merely by the letter but by the spirit shown in the practice 
of the professed Vedanpets also That practice is undoubtedly 
the reverso of what it ought to be, and the selfish spirit 
behind it has led to ' rationalisation* (in the psycho analytic 
sense) and perverse interpretation—for ‘ the wish is father to 
the thought * But then, Christianity has been similarly 
misjudged. “ By their fruits shall ye know them" The 
Great War of 1914'16 was many times worse than that of tho 
Grfd, and etery belligerent quoted the Bible and appealed to 
God, and the priests of each blessed him The VedSnia 
provides for both, the Sword and the Cross, each In its pla®0 • 
the df/eAtfve {and not offensiro) Sword for the k • b a 11 r I ya 
and the householder, the Cross for the br&hmano and the 
8 a n n 7 a s T-anehorite 
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80 , tliat vraja-ban^lia mutual vow, known, as 
upn-na^ana' 


Brahma-oharya 

Brahma-cliarya is a most deeply signifi* 
cant and cotnpreliensive word It is th^ technical 
name given to the first ashraraa.or stage of life, 
devoted to education It has also come to mean 
‘ a course of study and discipline,’ and especi-. 
oily ‘continence’. Etymologically, it jjjeans the 
charya, the ‘pursuit,’ of Bra hma, the course 
of ‘ conduct ’ which accords with the finding, gather¬ 
ing, storing, realising of B t a h m a And Brahma 

sd *fhra i 

fiRT 3 ^ II 

sfT^ % 5tt i 

351 *n sfhT u 

strain • 

^ 11 

The CTjxintsAdf* contain each express ons as ^ Ctf 

^ 3mTf^. r? ftrr i 

etc, all la tho sense of approach a® h teacher t<, ask for and 
rccciTC knowledge Up a ni shat is so to say the climax 
of upa nayana it means suing eery clijao to tho 
teacher to heir the final secret 37-3fP^ » coastani attend 
aace worship 
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means (i) the Supreme, Eternal, Infinite Self, (ii) 
the Veda, Holy Writ, the Science of the Infinite Self 
and of the principles and laws of that psoudo- 
mfinite World-procoss, World-order, which is includ¬ 
ed in that Self, (in) the seed of life, tho sperm- 
germ, wherein is tho potency of infinite solf- 
multiplication B yh means * to oypand ’ infinitely, 
to bo vast * 

Ho who baa accompliahed brahma-chary0 , 
completed education, successfully, who knows the heart 
of the Veda, the Secret of the Supreme Self, he is the 
person fit to lead armies, or guide the rod of justice, or be 
the sovereign ruler of nations, for in him the individual 
has become one with the Universal, wherever he may bo, 
whatever the walk of life he may be treading 

In him has been achieved, in the words of ono of 
tho wostorn writers quoted before, ** identification 
between tho interests of every unit and tho whole*', 

* ^ ?T5PHrtRq, 1 i 

Kaiha and Ol{S 

'CT t ChhinfoiV^ 

^ 3Tn7fil >7 MijMjO , SSyana Atharta ShSihya 
K,Dda XI, Ch. iiJ nakta 7 mantra 1 

ii^rm 51 fii!i q q i 

!r5?iTi|qrq qi ti 

tlTTlTOiqqK; jt Jfi, aqi-jil ipj:, , 

«i pTi: rtHHqi iwpiq ir^ ii ati loo iso 
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m him has “the de^rdrop slipped into the shining 
sea " an such a way that “ the shining sea is in the 
dewdrop held “ ^ Such is the perfect ideal of 
Education 

For practical purposes, we may say that the 
answer to the question, What Is Education ?, is 
that education is the educing, developing, and 
training to good uses, the natural powers of the 
head, heart, and Unhs, i e , the cognitive (sensor 
and intellectual), ametiona), and actional (volitional 
and muscular) faculties, of the educable, in such a 
•way that they may become able to take care of 
themselves and their families and dependents, and 
to serve their society, spiritually end materially, 
BO as to secure for themselves and help others to 
secure, as far as possible, the greatest happiness 
here and hereafter, by achieving the four specific 
ends of life * 


' Compare the Sufi'S 

lloi t Haq dar ilm ■■ellfl gum sbawad 
In eufcbaa kai baware mardum shawad 
11m I Haq nuqt ast wa ilm T SjfT kbat 
Az vu;2d d auqt bafbad bjdu khoit 

Maulana Rjmi, Masnaict 
Jx Tbs Omaiscieace of Cod IS bdd confined 
Witlun the ▼ 9>on m the SafTa mmd 
Who will believe this marvel ? But few can I 
He who knows it be is the perfect man I 
God 8 Consc ousncss is an Infinite Point 
Man 8 IS a Line of points joint after joint 
* Herbert Spencer inb sessa^on Aifueadon hasemphassed 
ibis aspect of Educaton as enabling persons to help (hem* 
selves as well as oibers—whieh le only another and very 
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THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION (MANU 

(it) WHAT FOR IS Education ? 


The next nueition, the ** What for,” the “ Why,” 
the purpose, aim and object, of education, is an¬ 
swered already by what has been aaid above The 
nature of a thing, its d harm a, lU chaTQcteristic 
constitution includes Its purpose, its k arma, its 
duty, its final cause, its ‘destiny’ The end is 
already present in the beginning, the final cause is 
also the first cause , tho alpha and tho omega are 
one, the seed-root becomes tho soed-fruit and tho 
Bood-fruit becomes tho seed-root All intorrogatives 
are answered when tho What is answered Even 
tho Why of the World-process, tho World-order, is 
answered, when tho What, tho l^ature, STo-bhava, 
Prakrtl, of Purusha, Parain-AtmQ, Brahma, wboroin 
the World-procosa lives and mo% es and ha^ Its 
being, has been ozplamod Tho Why is the 

stimulus which leads to the understanding of tho 


« mplo and lueful way of lodlcstlnK tbo liucparabto connM- 
tion ■\>clwe«si tbo indWidjal andsocltly ch&\ur-sarcy a 
and oh&tur &ihramra ilisa M P Follctt in Tht 
ifodern State has cajgbt a xood glimr*o of tbii Ides (irblcb 
ia indcM a fact plainly' aubte to even the ryes of ilcfh If 
wc wouli but ecc) of the insopirab llty of each aetf frorn ali 
other aelTrs and has tried to apply it to practical politics 
Much that la conlntiodly embrron o and very toRoa In that 
boob will be cicarod up if Maoua acberno iaatitdled in tberigbl 
aplnt ThatMun Follctt baa cot been unlnDucoced by eMters 
thought may be inVrred fmm Ibe fart that tha Samshfl 
|iCb«bh& wiH dea fa ia vted Jjitosca ia lb* book which 
ahe also tay* in oao place came by wlfelcas" to b*r, what 
etre t>i*i night neaa. 
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What In the What are contained all other ques¬ 
tions and answers, and out of it they proceed 
To repeat The purpose of Education is to teach 
the educable how the Material and the Spiritual 
Happiness of Mankind, the Abhy-udaya (or 
dharma, aitha, and kUma) as well as the 
Nis-shrcyas of Humanity, individually and 
collectively, may be achieved *■ 

Such IS the great purpose of Education And 
Education is also the best, finest, and most effective 
instrument for achieving the purpose It not only 
gives the knowledge, but developes the will and 
the skill As already said, prevention is 
better than cure, and promotion of good is far 
better than prevention of evil, for it does all the 
negative work of the latter and super-adds a positive 
beneficence Manu attaches far greater importance 
to the ministrant or promotive functions of the 
State, and herein again to educational ministration, 
than to the so-called and mi’^oalled constituent or 
preventive functions 

The ruler within whose state the wise virtuous, 
learned edoeatioaist looked up to by rnany studenta, 

Uha an>l other UpHMshata 
Froe'bel, a notable western edacatioatat says Education 
should lead man to clearness coDceming himself aud m him 
self to peace with liatare and to unity with Ood, hence it 
sboold lift htm to a knowledge of himself and of mankind, to & 
knowledge of God and of Nataro and to the pure and holy life 
to which such knowledge leads" £iueatiK>n of Man, p 57 
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suffers want for lack of 3ue support, and therefore sound 
and useful scientific and moral Education starves and 
decays, that ruler and Jus whole state will also starve 
spiritually and materially, and decline and perish before 
long.i 

Is it not plain that if science and righteousness 
are not fostered and spread throughout the country 
diligently, the people must stagnate, and degenerate 
into barbariain, and thence into savagery, and ‘reel 
back into the beast ’ ? ■* 


‘ tfifsiii: gtir i 

awift wgsir ii Mam,, vu. is* 

The word shrotriya may be explained thus, 
vtarCt TW JTOi; 3!{ri>sgni; i 
OTjfTiS'iPra; s slfif 5% PK; II 

* Physical scientists themselves are beginmog to realise the 
vast danger of ecience divorced from morals To quote Just 
one or two as samples, oat of seoree of expressions of the same 
opinion in, eo, a journal like the Scientt^e IfonfWii: "The 
very advance of physical science has become a menece to our 
oivilisation if our present low social standards persist We 
must have more tested eocial knowledge, more social intellw 
gence, and more agreeoaeot regarding sooial problems’*: 
Professor Soddy. “ The use of the products of science in war 
IS a monstrous perversion of the purpose of science ... To 
bring about right action is the end of science Dr. W. Pi 
Taylor Sc MonlMt/. April, 1925. ** With all our boasted 
ingenuity and science we are almost fundamentally ignorant 
of the character of our oivilisation and of its trends. We do 
not know whore we are going The goal. If there is ono, 
scorns to bo somewhere the other side of nowhere": 
Dr. \Y D Wallis, Jb«f, May. 1919 The patent go®* 
modem western oivihsaton Is arlba.kama. money »°d 
sense gratiBcation, to day now, at once, " eat, drink, and be 
merry,*' " meals, motors, moTiea," at the expense, with ruth, 
leas exploitation, of the weaker 
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When the virtuous scientist and teacher is lovingly 
honored and cherished by the ruler, then, by the due per¬ 
formance of his duty of gathering and spreading ^ow- 
ledge and righteousness, the health and wealth and 
prosperity of people and ruler alike increase, and the 
average of their lifetime ig prolonged Many clans and 
tribes of Arya warriors (kshat t riy a-a)—like the 
Faundiakas, Oudras, gravidas, Kambojas, Yavanas, 
Shakas, Pi.radas, Pahlavas, Chinas, £ir,itas, Daraijaa, 
Khasbas—fell into barbarism because they Tfandered 
away into distant regions, taking no learned elders 
(brahma^a s) with them, lost communion with wise 
menand touch with civilisation, and bo gradually dropped 
and forgot the Aryan conventions of society and rites 
of conduct and civilised ways of living Study of the 
wise scriptures, and acta of self-sacrifice, prevent or cure 
all sms. even the worst The man of the b rah map a type 
IS BO named because he is venly born with the mission, 
and for the sole purpose, of realising the Umveraal Self, 
Brahma, in his own individual self, of identifying his 
individuality with the Universal, and, thus personifying 
the highest d h a r m a in himself, of leading all others to 
righteousnesB-d h a r m a also With vows, vigils, and 
fasts and self-denial of all BOrts, togatber elevating know¬ 
ledge, lay and sacred open and secret, exoteric and esoteric, 
overt and occult, with incessant diligence, and to give it 
to all the deserving with equal assiduity—this is the 
high calling, the mission, and the t a p a s-asceticism, of 
the br^thmaiia He wbo^ being qualified congenitally 
for the status and callmg of the twice-born, pursues any 
other, and from a misaionary becomes a mercenary or a 
pleasure-seeker, he degradeth himself, and becometh 
worse than a once-bom unregenerate s b U d r a, he 
becometh degenerate together with all his descendants 
But be who answereth to the calling of hia catural birth¬ 
right and birth-duty, he becometh venly as a father to 
the whole people, and the divioe wLsdom that dwelleth in 
and with him becometh their mother ' 


3c^? UWft 1 
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Therefore does Maau insistently hrahmanise his 
civilisation, found it on Brahma-vi^ya and the 
brahman a, on Education in brahma and 
dharma, science and virtue, in inseparable 


M It 

^rar ^ It 

2 RSII I 

^ f| II 



^ ^ II 

« 3Ti^ *imj% n 

ci^T^^T tn^TT ?rrf*rft Roi r?r^i^ it 

Uanu VII 136 r 43 44 , i. 245 I 96,11 165 6 8 170*1. 

Some of the tribes tneotoaod m these verses are rccog 
Disable to dar beariDg the saine names still others seem to 
have d sappearod or cbacKcd names The ancient Greeks 
and Romans vrho spoke of the Gontemporancous Persians and 
Carthaginians as barbarians (and Gibbon in hia ITtslo^lf <>S 
Jioman Smptre has fa tbfully copied them) seem oven in 
Alexanders time to hare thought of tho India of the r dajr 

v^lth less scoftt Dut after the successful Arab and Afghan 

iavasions she fell into contempt and tho epithet of bar 
barian* hat recoiled upon her from all sides 
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combination, on wisdom wKich is knowledge plus 
philanthropy 

But, alas 1, the evil selfishness, inertia, and 
excess inherent m human nature have, in cast 
and west, time after time, olimo after clime, 
made the priest and the king slip insensibly from 
thoir high duties into priest-craft and king-craft, 
one mam infernal dovtce of which is to stultify 
and stifle intelligence by studiously withholding 
education of the right sort instead of spreading 
and spreading demoralising notions, disunion, 
mutual distrust, aelfishneas* cowardice, enslaving 
and spiiit-crushing superstitions, and ideas of the 
* divine rights’ and privileges of priests and kings 
and capitalists, instead of extensively inculcating 
their far more divine duties and responsibilities, 
diligently curing false notions, and uprearmg 
an intelligent, brave, mdustrious, free, united people 
How tbe shifting of the basis of the eocial organis¬ 
ation, by abuse of power, false propaganda, false 
education, exploitation,^ from duties to rights, from 
responsibilities to privileges, from public servant- 
ship to public lordship, from harm a-vocation (by 
'spontaneous variation') to ]anma-heredity, 
turns the economic (caste-) class^system and the 
political governmental system from a blessing into 


’ Western storr contains many examples, as also tbo 
history of India m the past and nnder the British regime and 
m the Indian Slates 

* See the extract from the iTite Bnt atp 233 4&241 itupra 
17 
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a curso, and produces, turn by turn, such monstro¬ 
sities as brah m aija-ra jy a, theocracy, sacer¬ 
dotalism, ecclesiasticism, popery, orkshattriya- 
ra]ya, aristocracy (autocracy, bureaucracy), 
militarism, feudalism, or vaishya-rfijya, pluto¬ 
cracy, capitalism, mammonism, or shndra- 
r A 3 y a, democracy, mobocracy, laborism—how this 
happens will be dealt with later Each of these is 
an abnormality, an excessive exaggeration of one 
element in that which, when all the elements are 
rightly balanced, 13 the ideal MBnaYa-rAjyc^i 
homocracy, the rule of the wise man, the philo¬ 
sopher-king, in the sense of the philosopher plus the 
king le, legislation by the man of philanthropic 
wisdom, the brahmaija, and execution by the 
man of philanthropic valour, the ksbattriya. 
The book, the sword, the purse, the plough—all are 
indispensable, the book to guide the sword, the 
sword to guard the purse, the purse to cherish the 
plough, the plough to feed the custodians of all 
four But when any one of these shoots beyond its 
mark, and begins to emphasise its rights and shirk 
its duties, then the balance of power between the 
natural classes which make up every civilised 
society la disturbed, and evils begin Right edu¬ 
cation is a prime factor m oiaintammg this balance 
and keeping the evils at bay Therefore Manu 
brahmamses his civilisation, but with many safe¬ 
guards against the teacher-scientist-pnest-legisla- 
tor developing self-nghteouauess, spiritual pride. 
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hypocTi37, luxunousnegs, vice, and treason to his 
high mission 

Such IS the -way of education 
(ttO WHAT 13 THE SCOPE OF EDUCATION 

The third question is. What is the scope, the 
subject-matter, of Education? What should be 
taught ? 

It may he dealt with in two aspects, the 
subjective and the objective, that is to say, with 
reference to (A) the subject, the child and youth, 
the (adhy4ta, vidy-arthi, the pupil, who is 
to be educated, and (B) the objects of study, the 
things to be learnt, the adhyeya, thevidys 

As regards (A) e-duca tion being the 'leading 
forth,* the developing, the shikshaija, the 
ehakti-sampadano, the *en-aM-ing,’ mak¬ 
ing abler and more powerful, of the natural faculties, 
we have to consider, (a) what are these faculties, 
and, (6) whether we have to discriminate good from 
bad among them, so as to nourish the former, and 
eradicate or at least emaciate the latter 

{A a) The Faculties uhxch should be developed 

As to (a), we find that man is made up of three main 
s h ak 1powers, abilities, of jfiana, 
ichchha, kriya, knowing, desiring, acting’ 


•Foe otber names of tJiese three see the present writers 
TU Sextnee of RtUgM>n or 6aiai\ana Vaidika pharrna p 31 
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We can distinguish rarious systems in the 
physical body, / 1 , the nervous, the nutritive, and 
the muscular And there are sub-systems under 
each, / 1 , the afferent or sensor nerves, the central 
cells, and the efferent or motor nerves in the 
nervous system ‘ So wo may broadly distinguish, 

in the man as a whole, the triad of physical bodv, 
emotional body, and mental body *, or, in more 
current words, the physique, the feelings and 
emotions and will, and the intellect All these 
need to bo duly educated, developed to the fullest 
extent of the limits set by the natural constitution 
of each individual Mens sana in corpore s'tno—‘ 
sane healthy mind m sane healthy body—to create 
such IS the scope of education The tims-old say¬ 
ings of the nations embody the quintessence of the 
wisdom of thousands of years of experience, new 


> More and more mimitely detailed knowledge is being 
gathered daily by the admirable industry of western Bcientist- 
rshia in physiology as ra other sciences But the termino 
logy is constantly changing The latest terms in neurology 
seem to be neuron for the nerve unit consisting a 
deudnte (afferent sensor in br nging knowledge) an axon 
(efferent motor oat carrying volition and action) and the 
central port on which will probably be found to bo the locus 
of desire seems to have been called periokaryon sometimos 
knowledge is probably translated into action m th a centre 
2 These may he sa d very broadly to correspond with the 
body soul and spirit of St Paul the sthula sCkshma, 
and karana sharfraa or anna prana maya 
mano maya vijRana maya kosbaa of Vedanta 
the karmendnyaa sfaarira and jfianendriya® 
the Nyaya and ^dy heart and mind orlimba heart and 
head of popular language 
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discoveries are always proving to be only re¬ 
discoveries ; and growing science writes anew, fuller 
and fuller coramentaries on those same old sayings. 

Health of body and mind, freedom from disease of all 
kinds, is the one condition of the achievement of all the 
four ends of life.’ 

There is no dispute that the physical body of the 
student should be 90 trained as to grow up well- 
nourished, healthy, shapely, strong, hardy, active, 
elastic \ and probably none that his mind should 
also grow up worthy of the same adjectives. But 
while. In the case of the body, the sense of the 

' l Charaka. 

Hov truth la oommon property and not to be oopyrigbied 
to ay be lUnstraied by the followiog comcidenee of thoughta: 
" That body is without doubt the most strong and healthful 
whicb can the easiest support extreme cold end excessiTe beat 
in the change at seasons, and Chat the most firm and coHeeted 
mind which la not puffed up with prosperity—nor dejected with 
adversity”, Plutarch, Xitvrs. The Comparison of Timoleon with 
Emihus Faulus ” And 





« XII, 18. 19; 11 5« 

Cqusble, to fnepd end foe, under honor and insult in cold 
and heat, m pom and pleasure unelated by joy and praise, 
undepressed by sorrow and slander, detached, contented, uc- 
harried by lores and hates^ fears and jealousies—such is the 
steady-minded sase, lover of the Self “ 
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adjectives is fairly plain, it is not quite so clear in 
the other case It may become ao as we proceed 
The reason of the comparative vagueness is that 
here we have to deal with two aspects which seem 
to be more closely intermixed with each other than 
with the body, though, as a fact, all three are inter* 
dependent The two are intellect and character. 
The individual trinity is made up of body, character, 
and intellect Character is the comparatively per¬ 
manent resultant of the emotional forces which 
sway the individual It is the nett will, the ruling 
passion The business of disciplining is to make this 
permanently beneficent If we may make such 
distinctive use of the words, we may perhaps say, 
that the body has to be trained, the character 
disciplined, the intelligence taught^ so that the 

'Vya yamana of sharira vi oayana of sva 
bhava or pralrcti adhy apana of buddhi would 
be correspond Dg words Shikabana would coyer all 
Spencer in Uducatwn has discussed whether there ts any 
difference between knowledgewalue* and training valuQ 
and has dec ded that the two cannot be eeparated If 
give our pupils the knowledge which is of most worth, that is 
the knowledge which has indispensable practical yalue iQ 
regulating the affairs of life we shall at the saine time give 
them the best possible mental training , for it is incredible that 
the pursuit of the best kind of knowledge should not also afford 
the best mental discipline Of course this also is true if we 
give a broad sense to the word knowledge How to keep the 
body healthy and strong how to check evil emotions—this 
has also to be known and known by undergoing the appf®' 
pnate training and disciplining But this only means once 
again that nothing m the world la e ngle but that all things 
intermingle, and that yet distnotions are also possible, useful, 
and necessary, within limits 
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resultant alumnus may be intellectually strong, 
and physically strong, and morally strong and 
benevolent also Thenhis mtellectual and physical 
strength •will be rightly used and be socially use¬ 
ful Some details may be attempted under " How 

{A 6) The Tendencies which should be attenuated 

As to (6), the question of good and bad, right 
and •wrong, arises principally in connection with 
the desires and emotions Kthics is concerned 
with these, as logic with intellect, and athletics 
with the body, while lesthetics may be said, in 
its broad sense, to cover all’ In connection with 
intellect and body, good and bad take on the form 
of useful and useless, healthy and unhealthy, 
pleasant and unpleasant. With reference to these 
distinctions, it may be enough to bear m mind that 
as “dirt IS matter m the wrong place,’* so “bad 
and useless “ are desire emotions, intellections, 
actions, in the wrong time, placo, and degree, aqd 
directed to wrong objects * Anger is ordinarily 

'From anolbcr staodpoiot Log e is the Science of TraGi, 
^thet cs of Beauty Ethics of Goodness 

TOl"! II 

X^u i wP i n i'di n T RfSra?i 1 
«u!? a !i1?i in ii 

'' There is qo towcI or canaonaat which has not a mag cal 
property as sound foreo. nor any ubstancs whstsocTcr wh ch 
has not a medicinal valae, nor any mao who ts not good for 
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bad, but there is such a thing also as righteous 
and noble indignation against abuse of power. "Fear 
in the wrong place is cowardice * in the right, 
caution, of the evil man is bad, of offending 
against God's Righteous Laws, dharma* 
bhiru-ta,is very good Jealousy is bad, but 
jealous guarding of public rights and properties is 
very desirable and honorable ‘ When well-instmct- 
ed intelligence, well-diaoiplmed character, and well- 
trained body combine to make a regenerate arya, 
gentleman, he knows and carries out unerringly 
what 13 the appropriate emotion and action with 
which ta respond and react to any given stimulus 
in. any given situation, mshort, he always knows 
what 13 right to do and does it As said before, 
principles are proved by conduct, words by deeds, 
science by applicationto art, education by life® The 
only tendency to be starred is the one to extremism 

(B) The Sciences and Arts which should be taught 

Next we have to find out more specifically what is 
the subject-matter of the education of the intellect, 

at least some one thiog But lie rrhoknows the property tke 
value the goodness and bow to util se it—is very difficult to 
bud Duty differs witb oeoasioa what is lawful for one is 
uulawful for another or evea for the former JumseU lu 
circumsiancos 

' See The i?c»ence of the Emotions pp ?9 101 

' Naya and ohara sbaatra and prayoga, ai d 
dhanta and Tyavahara JPana and karma 
and gohdra brahma and dharraa are corrrsponduig 
Samskrt pairs 
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what are the objects of study, the sciences and arts, 
in which instruction should be given—side by side, 
of course, with the training of the body and the 
disciplining of character. 

Many classifications of the sciences have been 
put forward in the west. Herbert Spencer’s seems 
the best known and practically holds the field sUll. 
Briefly, the main divisions are, (a) Abstract, t.e,, 
Logic and Mathematics, (6) Abstract-concrete, t.e., 
Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, (c) Concrete, i.e., 
Astronomy, Geology, Biology, Psychology, Socio- 
logyj The reason, why, as explained by him, does 
sot perhaps came quite home; still it helps to 
facilitate knowledge by arranging the sciences into 
some sort of orderly system, and, as doing this, is 
useful. It will be noticed that the arts are not 
touched by it. The latest tendency in the west 
seems to he to think less of such classifications. 


‘ J A Tbotttson, IntrodncU^n to Science (H U L Senes 
recently reprinted) says "The fire great fjndamental 
gcieaeee ate (1) Sociology', (31 Peyobalogf, (3) Eiology, 
(4) Pbyaics, (S) Chemistry There la much need for 
Metaphysics to functioa as b suhlime Logic, testing the 
completeness and consistency of Bcientific description*' 
(pp 106, 166 ’7) A Henberg, The Payckoloffti of PAilo- 
aophere, (pub 1929), says " PninitiTe soieuce showed 
a steady tendency to divide itself loto independent branches— 
firstly mathematics, then astronomy and physics, later 
chemistry, then biology, snd fioatly psychology and sociology 
, . Philosophy (is) the synthesis of all scieaces a 

sort of gainteasence of all sciences the science of the 
widest problems in all fields, and of those problems which 
aSeot mankind most closely " (pp 8,12,13) 
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At a certam stage of development, much attention 
was given to methods of classification and much emphasis 
laid on the results -which -were thought to have a signifi¬ 
cance beyond that of the mere convenience of mankind 
But we have reached the stage when the different streams 
of knowledge, followed by the different sciences, are 
coalescing and the artificial barriers raised by calling 
those sciences by different names are breaking down 
Science is in reality one, though we may agree to look on 
it new from one side and now from another, as we 
approach it from the standpoint of physics, physiology, 
or psychology The whole problem which mankind has 
to face undoubtedly includes an inquiry into the ultimate 
nature of reality But that inquiry lies in the province of 
metaphysics Metaphysics uses the results of natural 
science, as of all other branches of learning, as evidence 
bearing on her own deeper and more difficult Questions' 
All this only repeats in new words the ancient 
declaration that tho Veda, Science, is one continu* 
ous whole with an infinite number of parts, like 
the World-process which it deals with, and that all 
V1 d y It 8, sciences and arts, are a A g a s, hmbs, mem- 
berg,organs,orup uAgas.sub organs,shakhns, 
branches, pra-shakhas, sub-branchos, of it.ho- 
ing named after thopredominant feature or subject, 
the heart, the root, of tho -wbolo being tho One 
Reality of realities, tho Supremo Self, as expounded 
by tho V od-d nt a-C/panwAc#a, “tho crown and 

finality of knowledge, tho Secret of all science ” ’ 


' Ene lint (L3th edn ) Art Soieaco 

IIsmi' 
5^. I I ‘^Thrift \ ?tP7r I Ji^rrui i * 

Tho word Vodft cemoa from the ■ame px>t a 
Orictiully tbo two meant the aamo thiog 
Tbii ia pla a from inch uajago aa phAnur-voda the iclenee 
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Yet classifications are plainly convenient, Help¬ 
ful* and desirable, nay, necessary We have only 
to avoid excess, and always to remember that 
abheda, non-separateness, the connecting thread 
of metaphysical unify, runs through all the seem¬ 
ing separateness of the classified sciences It is only 
when men etziphasise the di^erences too much and 
shut their eyes to the samenesses, s o m a - {3, that 
errors and quarrels begin, in the sciences, as well 
as in. social, political, economic, and domestic 
relations between human bemgs, individuals, fami¬ 
lies, tribes, nations, races Therefore the ancient 
Indian thought, while distinguishing between, and 
classifying the sciences and arts, at the same time, 
poetically conceives and pictures the Veda-Bbaga- 
van, the Lord Veda, the Veda-Purusha, tho Science- 
Man, the God of Science, as one anthropomorphic 

and art of the Boxr t e of War Ayur Teda the ecience and 
art of Hedieine Oaadharra veda the bc ence and art of 
Music, Sbilpa-veda tho Bcience and art of Crafta in general, 
Stlupstya r^s, tho scieoeo and art of Building' and ArchiCec 
ture Qraduallf, the word came m the coarae of the general 
degeneration that seoms to hSTo set in, to be confined to the 
four collections of sacred mystical, and myatenous hymns that 
now go by the name wbilo most of the sciences and arts of 
dally utility were fargotten But wonderful books are now 
and thou being brought to light which help to justify belief 
in palmier days of Indian Bcicoce and civilisation 
Bharats s /fStya sh^tfra (on the Drama) Eautalyas 
sMifra (on Government) and various worha on Lngineer ng 
suamariscd by E V Vase to h 4 valusble series of art cles 
on The Philosophy of Ancent Indian Engineering" wh ch 
appeared in 7'Ae Ped'c ifaUdSiM (of the Ourukula EaCign near 
Hardwar) and which unfortanately havo not been reprinted 
in book form so far though they ought to hare been long ago 
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organism with sensor and motor organs * It is only 
right and natural that the Veda should reflect 
Nature Nature la an o^anio unity and conti¬ 
nuity, because the God of Nature is One* and His 
Universal Consciousness holds together all the 
infinite parts of Nature-Matter in a perpetual 
Unity Man’s limited mmd proceeds by analysis, 
Nature is always a limitless synthesis Classifi¬ 
cations are mostly a matter of practical convenience, 
for special purposes But, also, science ** largely 
classification 

Vidyas, Sciences, have therefore been classi¬ 
fied in different ways, from different standpoints, 
in the old books The oldest, and deeply signifi¬ 
cant, divides them into two, the higher and the 
lower, the transcendental and the empirical, the 
Science of the Infinite, Eternal, and Changeless 
Self, Spirit, or Subject, and the Sciences of the 
Finite, Fleeting, Changing forms of the not Self, 
Matter, or Object * Sub dividing the last into two, 

arh 3 i 

Cblmndah IS the feet Kelpa the bands Jyo^iaba the ejes 
Kirulcta the oars 8b IcshS tbe nose Vy&kara^a the mouth of 
the Veda 

* ^ ^ I ilfundaAa Metaphys<9 

and Physics would not bo a bad pair If Phys'c* could 
mean all material acieaces 
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WO have the dmsion into the ^dhY^atmika, 
Sdh 1-d ai V’lka, and the 5.dhi-bbau {ika * 
or the Sciences of Spirit, of Energy, and of Matter, 
These three may be said to broadly correspond with 
Herbert Spencer’s triple division For the educa¬ 
tion of the future nder, they have been classified 
into (a) the group of logic, psychology, philosophy, 
(6) ethics, (c) economics, (d) polities and jurispru¬ 
dence^ But the most purposive, pragmatic, and 
permanently useful division is into four, correspond¬ 
ing with the four permanent purposes or ends of 
life, and in the same words, (c) Pharma- 
shnstra, (&) A.rtha*shastTa, (c) Enma>> 
shnstra, (d) Moksha>sbsstra, m other 
words, the Sciences (a) of Righteousness, of Law, 
human and divine, (b) of Wealth, (o) of Enjoyment, 
id) of Emancipation of soul and Spirit Moksha- 
shSstra is theaameasPartt»vidya,, the trans¬ 
cendental Science of the Self Apara-vidya 
includes the other three All possible sciences 
may be grouped under these They may be broadly 
equated with (o) the Legalities, {b) the Realities, 


^ I Shttkfa Nlft 

For details of other eerreatciassificatiobs see An Advanced 
Text Bock of fftndH ReUQton and Ethtca latroduetion, 
(pub br the Central Hindu College of the Be&ares Hinda 
UniTers ty) 
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(^^) the Humanities, and [d) the Divimtiee , or, more 
specifically, (a) Ethics»(6) Economics, (c) Esthetics, 
(<7) Metaphysics If it is remembered that sciences 
ate for life, and not life for sciences, and that 
therefore the applications of the sciences for the 
semce of life, te, the arts, may be regarded as 
included m their respective sciences, then we may 
easily see that all sciences and arts may be 
grouped under these four, as subserving the 
four ends of life All the material sciences 
may be regarded as helping to produce Wealth, 
and all the fine as well as the useful arts 
(the distinction is artificial) as subserving Enjoy¬ 
ment The sciences of psychology and sociology 
minister to that Law and Righteousness which 
upholdeth and exalteth nations by organising thorn 
firmly Metaphysics brings Emancipation But 
this, again, only by predominance In fact, all 
the sciences and arts are interdependent and 
inseparable, as the ends arc 

It I? only to subserve thoso four ends, that the 
Knowledge which Education deals with, is organis¬ 
ed into four departments, and Education is through¬ 
out mado culture-vocational, combining science and 
corresponding arts Religious, Moral, Emotional 
Instruction corresponds with plmrma-sbnslra, 
Technical, Vocationo), Intellectual, with Ar{ha- 
shaatra , jEstholic, Physical, with Knma-shastra , 
all intorwino Spiritual education is the work 
of Moksha-shnstra Liberal culture moans the 
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<5ombinatioii of the first four , 1 in the completeness 
of that culture 13 spirituality achieved 
Some slight detail may be attempted 
The subject-matter of education divides, first, 
into, 

A ifaterial Science (Skt AparS-vidyS > Persian- 
Arabio, Ulam-i-DunyU, Ilm-i-Safins) 

Spiritual Science (Sfct Para-vidy®» P -A 
tnnm-i-Dln, Ilm-i-Sina) 

Material Science, the Science of Matter, the 
Science of the Finite, includes, as its three mam 
sub-dvVisioiLS, 

A I The Sciences (Skt Shastra-s P -A UlUm 
plural of Ilm) and Arts (Skt Prayoga-s or Eala-s, 
P.A. FunQn, pi of Fun) which make possible (a) 
the Orpanisation (Skt VyQhana or SaPgrahapa,'* 
P -A Tanzim) and (6) the Presert-o/ion (Skt Kak- 
shapa, P-A HiUzaO of Society, le, pbarma- 
ahastra, (P -A- UlQm-i-'l'aiizim-i.Jamaat, Fiqah) 
Those subserving (a) Orsnnnatwn include (i) as 
preliminary, the four B’s (Beading, Wntmg, 
*Rithmetic, and Behgion) and the VedSugas 
(Latiguageaad LrnguisticScwnce?’, GranicPsr,Pftilo- 
logy. Exegesis, Rhythm or Prosody, the elements of 
Mathematics, Astronomy,’ etc), (u) the principles 

ilundaka 

For d5CVi33 0 iis of the s gnificacca of these see iho presest 
iftitcr s Tht Pro nara Fdio, or The Science of the Sacred 
n ord 
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of Psychology, Psycho-physics, Psychical ar 
Suporphysical Scionoe (being tho mystical elemei 
m tho Vedas and other Scriptures), as directly coi 
oomed, (lii) Sociology (Ski SamUjo-shastra, P 
Ijtima-Iyat), History (Sk{ Purapa-Itihasa, P 
Tfirikh), Politics-Oivics (Skt Raja-dharma, Rajt 
shaatra, orRija-nlti.P-A Siyaslya{orMadan-Iya{ 

(iv) Ethics (Skt Sadachara-nitw P.-A Akhlaq-Iya{] 

(v) Law and Jurisprudence (Skt Vyavahttra-dharnl! 
P.-A Maruilat*i-Fiqah) 

Those subserving (h) FteservaUon include (; 
Medical Soicnoe and its subsidiaries, Biologj 
Physiology, Anatomy, etc,(Skt Ayvir«Ve(|a,P-^ 
Tibb), General Hygiene and Sanitation (Sk 
Shaucha-vidhi, Srogya-raksha, P -A Safai, 
aihat, (u) Military Science (Skt Phanur-Teda, Pej 
Ilm-i Jang) and its subsidiaries 
A II Tho Sciences and Arts which make possibl 
the /aui/«/ Enrichment oj Society, te, Artha 
shAstra, (P -A tJlam i-Pau1at) 

These include (a) Chemistry (Skt Rasayana 
ehastra, P -A Kimiya) and its subordinates, Miners 
logy. Metallurgy, etc, (6) Physics (Skt Bhnta 
shakti-shastra, P-A Ilm-i-Tabai), (c) Mathe 
raatics (Skt Ganita, P-A Ilm >Riyazi) and it 
application to Engineering in all its branches, (d 
Geology (Skt Bhn-garbha shsstra, P-A Ilm-i-Ard) 
ie) Economics and its subsidiary Arts of Agriculture 
Rearing of Domestic Animals, Trade and Com 
merce, and all Applied Science generally (Skt 
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But in the special sense we have m view, only 
those children are educable who have the possi¬ 
bility in them of developing the higher con¬ 
sciousness, and becoming twice boro, regenerate, 
and who have also the capacity to differentiate 
out and specialise into one or other of the three 
types of the twice horn, man of kaowlege, or man 
of action, or man of (weaJth-prcducmg, wealth- 
acqmnng-and-accumulatmg, and wealth-managing* 
and-di 9 tnbutmg) desire The remaining children, 
who have no congenital natural potency to take 
the second birth, and have to remain onca-born, in 
the present life, have to be given such training 
and instruction as are suitable for their limited 
grasp, and will make them better guali^ed, as 
far as possible, for their comparatively'unskilled’ 
or * little skilled ’ labor ^ 

Of course, these are only broad divisions. There 
must always be many degrees and grades of ability 
and differentiation under each, just as persons 
4 peak of the social middle class and then go on 
to sub-diTide it into the upper middle, middle 
middle, and lower middle , or, in a school, of the 
primary, and then upper primary and lower 
primary, classes , or of the waking, dreaming, and 
slumbering states of consciousness, and then of the 
(o) watchfully, alertly, and all sidedly wideawake, 
the normally wakeful and engaged in work, the 


1 diaimction of «kJl from inlell genoe aee p SCI. infra 
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reverist, C&) the dog^^osii^, the dreaming, the 
somnambulant, and (c) the deep-slaepmg, the slum¬ 
bering, the dead-sleeping or tranced, cataleptic, 
syncopic 

It IS being established more and mote definitely, 
even m the go-ahead and democratic far west, by 
methods of technical scientific investigation and 
experiment applied to the ascertainment of the 
quality and measurement of the quantity of the 
intelligence of each pupil, that in every society 
there is a fairly large percentage of children who 
are congenitally unfit for higher studies, while 
other children are well-endowed with special 
capacities, and should he specially educated 

A pupil who does not l^ve an 1 Q (Intelligence 
Quotient) ae high as 90 la practically certain to fail in 
high school and most of those with I Q’s less than 105 
fail m coUegee No matter bow hard these students 
work and no matter how good opportunities they have, 
they are foredoomed to failure from th" day of their 
birth by the low intelloctua! capacities with which they 
are endowed Counselling the obviously dull not to 

attempt what is clesrly beyond their reach may be 
conducive to happiness, may prevent the heart-rending 
struggles that are foredoomed to failure The 

unsuccessful attempts to reach a higher level will leave 
no net result except waste of energy and much pam and 
unhappiness "What is iraportant for our purpose is that 
ability should he discovered wherever it is found This 
IS precisely one of the things that those in charge of 
vocational guidance seek to do Compulsory edu¬ 
cation whereby a child ib compelled to attend 

school until he reaches a certain age or until he finishes a 
certain grade does discover in a syatemati* way 

aa nothing else in the history of the world ever has done 
the of aU. thn children This 
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13 an interesting tnctdeTiial result of an undertaking 
which, was made, not for this purpose but for the purpose 
of providing an education which should be of use to each 
mdividual in his “ jfofion tn life” and which was also 
believed to be necessary in order that he might discharge 
his public duty as a citizen * 

This “incidental result” is not only interesting 
but Vitally important, if it b© duly developed, by 
testing and ascertaining, not only the degree of 
intelligence^ but also the temperament^ the character- 
tshc disposition, the vocational aptitude, of each 
child, youth, adult, for the purpose of guiding him 
to his proper natural vocation, his true varna, 
and his appropriate place m society In Japan 
they seem to have developed this result successfully 
and achieved its natural and legitimate purpose in 
a manner and to an extent which has not been 
achieved even in the near and the far west, and 
which, It seems, re:jaire3 only to be placed only m 
the setting of the principles of the Varn- 
ashrama scheme of Social Organisation to be* 
come a perfect Educational Organisation ft seems 
to be thoroughly worthy of imitation in India, and 


* N J Leones Whii/ler Pemoeraejfr (pub 19271 Pp 99 
lOO I2fi 131 This IS a DolrworthT book which makes carious 
approaches to ancient Indian thoughts aad coaeJas oas along 
utterly different paths and diverges from them also now 
and then jd very important reipects because of difference of 
standpoint and non-cogn sance of var ous caattera wh ch Indian 
thought takes account of Either way the book throws 
light upon what has become obscure in tha anc ent thoughts 
and wavs with the lapse of ages. For meaning o' IQ 
seep 302 infra 
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amidst such a setting, for the revival of a self- 
dependent, self-complete, civilisation. 

In Japan, it seems, they have done far tetter and m 
a far shorter time—for the patent reason that the People, 
a noble, patriotic, self-sacrificing, and united People, and 
their Government v?ere of one mind, one heart, one will, 
one interest Between them they have reorganised the 
whole life of all the people, completely So far as edu¬ 
cation IS concerned, we may roughly and briefly describe 
the scheme by saying that there la one mam road which 
runs from the three Rs to the peaks of learning AH 
the educable children and youth, girls and boys, of the 
nation—some five millions or so in each generation— 
must travel on the earlier mrts of the road, the 
elementary, primary, and secondary schools Then they 
are subjected to a process of sifting by appropriate 
examinations Those who are fit to travel further on the 
main road are sent forwards The others are shunted on 
to eide-lmes of manual work, industrial training, 
teohmcal education m special schools of agriculture, 
commeroe, mechanics, applied chemistry, navigation, 
electrical engineering, art, veterinary science, seri¬ 
culture, dyeing and weaving, embroidery, artificial 
ilower mafang, silk reeling pottery, lacquer work, wood 
work, metal work, etc—remember, regular schools are 
provided for teaching these things—according to their 
capacities and aptitudes And this process of examining 
and sifting, and passing onwards or shunting sideways, 
j$ repeated again and again Naturally, only a compara¬ 
tively few complete the courses for the purely learned 
professions— but none of ike others is left to shift for 
ktmeelf Pro.oiiCoXly every youngster of the nation is 
gtven some definite training for some definite occupation 

And this is what ought to be done in India also, 
either by state agency, or by private organisation—as 
may be decided by the powers that be, amidst the con¬ 
flict of those who favor state-management ou the one 
hand, and those who favor individualist struggle on the 
other, unless indeed the people of to day grow wise and 
can see fit and find a way to revive in its genuine form the 
ancient reconciliation of the two in the shape of a just 
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social organisation evolved by the people and main¬ 
tained by the fitata authorities as servants of the 
people * 

Further observations will be made, from tune to 
time, on this subject, in connection with the 
discussion of the When, Where, and How of 
Education, which wiU be now taken up for 
discussion, partly separately, and then more or less 
together, because of their unravelabla connection 
The answers to them form the subject-matter of 
what 19 becoming a very technical Science of 
Education in the hands of western experts—with, 
it IS to be feared, the usual tendency to excess, and 
the consequent danger of the end being suffocated 
by the plethora of the means 

Lastly we will discuss the question, Who should 
educate? On the Cducator depends the solution of 
all the other problems If the right Educator is 
found, then, and then only will they all be solved 
rightly 


' Tbis IS taken frotn a note'wnttea 1)7 the present writer on 
the has 9 of Baron Eikucbi 8 book Japan (pub 1909) fot The 
Central fftndci Cotle^e ifaganne (of Beoaresl which he was 
cd tins at the time. It was written te compare the extreme 
tniamanagement of the edacational problem of India by the 
Britsh rrpime, and. the great ecoaomic and manifold other 
distress brought upon the land thereby with the euccessfal 
handling of that problem and the co&sequeat aatioaal pros 
perjty m Japan— the reasons be ng obvious conflict of interest 
between rulef and ruled m the one ease ident ty m the other, 
the impact of western civilisation tettk political domination 
in the one ca9e tcifdowf, m the o*her 
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(r) When to Educate? 


Tho time for tho commcncomont of regular c'Ju» 
cation is fixed difTorently for difforont typos of 
boys. Tho earlier years wore loft purely to physi¬ 
cal activity and play, in recapitulation of tho life 
of tho earliest races. Ttioso in whom tho qualitf 
of wisdom (s a tt va), predominates, who have to do 
tho work of Brahmapas, of storokcopers and 
purveyors of knowlodRO and Rood-will to all ac¬ 
cording to their needs anl capacities, begin 
thoir education early; they need not ispoml 
much time on physical gamos, nor let tlioir 
consciousness run so much Into muscle. Those 
In whom that aunlity Is distinctly colorol 
by activity (rajas), who are to do tho duties 
of the Ksjmt^riya, to rule and guanl anl fight 
for the defence of the people, they begin a little 
later, spending more time on miiselo-work. Those 
whose intoUlgonce is largely tingwl by steady 
ailachnicnl (lama s), whochng to tho land an 1 the 
cattle anl commercial possessions, who Imre to 
do tho plirilmg work of trade and agriculturr, 
and slcadd) gatlipr and spread wealth In tho 
hsUon, who are l» be Valshyai, they bo.;in 
a little later still, n>tthat their phy-lcal vehieU 
can or nay atlsin greatof sinintneM tlian tii 
of tlio Kshajtrtj'as. bji tiocauso Iheif p )wrr* un- 
foH tnoro ulowly in consotuenco of their clinilmf 
‘’inertia*'. 
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The brahmns tjrpe shouM be led up to the teacber» 
and invested with the eacred thread in the eighth year, 
the kshattriya in the eleventh, and the vaishya in the 
twelfth But if the boy shows exceptional promise and 
desire for the qualifications of his vocation—the shining 
aura ’ and the special (moon white) color of wjsdom, if a 
brahmana, the (rich red) glory of vitality and the might 
of thew and smew, if a kshaunya; the (golden yellow), 
magnetism of commercial enterprise, if a vaishya—then 
should he commence his studies in the ^th, the sixth, 
the eighth year, respectively for the three types. Such 
commencement should not be delayed beyond the 
sixteenth, the twenty second, and the twenty-fourth 
year, in the three cases For Savilrt, * the daughter 
of the Sun,’ the chief of mantras and of the laws of 


iTtia words 8it3iq,3^, 

etc , sectB to have beea used distmctwely, with refereoes to 
the separate c]aa3*ca5tes formerly They hare become 
mixed up latterly The first word is used generally l& the 
sense of'glory* with as impiicatios of 'biazisg,*'bjraiag/ 
'compelhog* also The Second is used almost exclusively 
for the calm, serene lustre of wisdom and holiness The 
next four mean valor of heart virile vigor of body, en ergy. 
Sad dasb repectively end aroused mostly lo connectiOQ with 
the soldier The last moans saoptuosity, and may be used 
with reference to the possessor of wealth, the maker of festivals. 
Every charactenst c quality, lo marked degree produces its 
peculiar tinge in the aura of the peraon and a spiritual* 
minded teacher, if gifted with intuition or clairvoyant vis on. 
as he should be wtruld bo abfe to see it and discern the pro 
babletrue varqa ofthscbild at once and gjido his studies 
accordingly Rd color* of peychical quaJit ev geo ifan Vtstblg 
end Inniibie and Thought Forma by ^Irs Besant and 
Mr C W' Leadboater 

{TPfFTpff qw 5 I 

5l?rnrtrPFP=w tt 

Fa'ima PurSra Swafga kbaoda ch. S? 
tVhito IS the color of the brubmaoa red of the kabattriya. 
yellow of the vaisbya dark ot the tbldra " 
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nature, the brmger of the introspective consciousness 
and the power of the higher reason, without which 
We remains un understood—that Savitn waits no longer 
for the embodied soul after those periods and may not 
be found again in this hfe ^ 

INTROSPECTIVE PRAYER 

S a Y 1 1 a etymologically means the Frogemtox, the 
Creator, S fi y i {r i, derived from that word, means 
His daughter The Vedic mantra, in-cant-ation, 
musically ‘chanted* with the whole soul placed m 
tune With the Infinite by haimoinous mood of de% □ 
tioD, adoration, love, prayer—by which the blessing 
and the guidance of the Father of All, the Supreme 
Self, the Central Spiritual Sun, is invoked, is called 
SavitrL It is also called Gay at rl, because 
gayantam trayate, it “gives protection to 
him who chants it” The worn mantra also 
means, “ that which being revolved m mind, gives 
protection,” ra a n a na t trayate A pure mind, 
fixed on God, which fears only to displease Him, 
fears nothing else It is always God protected, 


nrfe 5R$r il 

Jl i/anu »i S6. 37, S6 
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Self*protected The meaning of the ■words of the 
^eat Prayer is 

“ We meditate, tee fis our mmds upon the effulgent 
radiance of the Supreme Self, the One Progenitor of all 
the UniTerse, m order that He may illumine and inspire 
these mmdg of ours * ‘ 

The collective plural, we, our, ours, philanthropic, 
congregationali socialistic, communistic, in the 
highest sense, is to be noted specially 

The Christ’s Prayer js the same 

Our Father which art m Heaven hallowed be Thy 
name Thy Singdom (role guidance, inspirat on) come 
Thy wiU be done (by us) Lead us (a-vvay from and) not 
into temptation and deliver tu from evil 

Tho Prophet Mubazomad’s Prayer la the same 
too 

Lord of Mercy and Beneficence I Tbee do we serve 
and Thee beseech for help. Show ns the straight road 
Teach ue the ngbt path the path of rectitude, on which 
Thy favors are showered (walking on -which, tbe Inner 
Self rejoiceth ever, and greatly, even though, and how. 
ever much, the outer b^y may sufier) (let us) not 
(stray erringly on to the path) of those who go aatray, 
on whom Thy 'wrath descends, (thegreatest wrath being 
a gnawing conscience) ’ 

Other Vedic mantra.s expressly pray to be 
guarded from evil temptations together with the 


fT, =» wRrftnt .Jift 
ifiJifi Prft =fl =i I =**' II 

^ At Rab®an Ar Rahim I IrrSka nabudu wa lyyaka 
nasta D Ihdi saa e rat'ttl tmistaqlm s rat al lazlna an amta 
a lath m B()ainl*magiiab { ala bim wa la sirall c iQ-dCia) 
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wish to bo shown tbo path of ylrfcue.’ Obvjously 
the two are obverse and converse aspects of the 
same mental mood, abhyasa and vairSgya, 
“approaching near” the good, and turning away 
in “ distaste ” from the evil The Gayatn combines 
the two in one 

The intelligence to see, and the will and the 
power to do, the right—this is all that a human 
being needs, m the smallest matter as well as the 
greatest The prayer for these is the highest 
prayer The whole purpose of education i'* to 
ensure these Therefore the principal, the most 
important, rite la the ceremony otupa^nayana, 
explained before, wherewith the pupil received 


‘ ^ iji fTffq. I 

^ ^ 5j»iqT ii 


^fticfasAtafora 

“The Lord of all Uie worlds tbo All reaching who is the 
Creator and tha sovcroiga of all the ^ods who created tboauo 
who IS also the Dcatroyer of all—May Ho endow us with tbo 
benign and benoficcot intelligence ’ 


aSr w gpir ipt 3(KiFi ^ I 

IjRrei % W 3f%i It Ttha 


O fiaered F^ro ( {agr6 nayatk^^agnlh, that which 
leads onwards as a pillar of light) lead us to prosperity by 
the best road. Thou that knowcat all knowledges War Thou 
against tbo tin and tbo evil in us that is trying to overpower 
UB. IftTiolly do wo turroQdrr ounclvcs to Thee and bow 
before Thee 1 ““—which are almost Iho same words as those of 
the Q’urin 
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admission into the Guru-kula, the Teacher’s 
Family, the residential school or university, is the 
deeply affectionate and unpressively solemn whisper¬ 
ing into the ear of the pupil, by the preceptor, 
of this holy mantra It puts the soul-life of the 
child in touch with the Infinite Life, and lights 
therein a tiny spark of All-Self-Consciousness, to 
be carefully fostered into strong and steady flame 
The outer ceremonial, freed from false accretions, 
has import Though it is not essential, it is not 
useless either To the frivolous, the flippant, 
the shallow, all things are such To the earnest of 
mind a&d pure of spirit, some of the commonest things 
of life become holy But the frivolous too will some 
day become earnest, when their turn comes to be 
caught by the appropriate cog of the cycling 
Wheel of Life In the meanwhile we may bear in 
mind that just as all the wonders of science are the 
results of the manipulations of a few chemicals, so 
it IS at least possible that psycho physical research 
may some day prove that some genuine VediC ntes, 
which too deal with similar materials, also have 
their own results 

The Gayatri-praycr has to be practiced daily, 
by the pupil, after receiving it from the preceptor, 
as part of the s and by a-ritual, at fixed times, in 

the mornings and the evemaga The benefits of the 
practice reach very far, and all through life 
They begin with the training m the observance of 
regular hours and fixed good physical and psychical 
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habits, pass on gradually into the gam of the 
introspective consciousness,^ and the capacity for 
self-examination and self control, which constitutes 
the second birth, and culminate in the identi¬ 
fication of the individual self with the Supreme 
Self in yoga-samadhi The invocation may 
be said to embody, in practice, the chief law of 
nature, the law of the conservation of energy, vis, 
that all minor energies—psyohioal and physical, 
mental and vital, chemical and biotic, luminous 
and thermal, etc.—are forms of, are derived from, 
end merge back into, the One Central Reservoir of 
all Shakti-Energy, the Self Praymg with concen¬ 
trated mind, heart, will, m terms of the Gayatrl, re¬ 
garding the visible Sun as, for us, the most glorious 
embodiment of the Spiritual Sun. is the drinking in 
of fresh energy, as the lungs breathe m fresh air, on 
all the planes of existence, bhnb, bhuvab, 
evah, physical, astral, mental, with which 
the human soul is m contact through its triple 
body, 9 (h cl a'9 Qkshm a-knrapa, denso- 
subtlo-caosal (or, again, physical-ostral-montal) * 


*^<0 I “E/prae 

licoofjapa lotcmal litany the inirospecttve coajciouaocsa 
is gain^ and also conqjcst over distractions.* 

^ Iforo procisoly, tbastiiQla Blkcbms k&raaa.or 
vakirsg-drenmiDg slumbeneg todies and states of coasciojsnew 
may bo said to corroapoal with -what has been gllmpsM by 
Freud and bis followers and secmsioalsta m tho contcio-is the 
pre-coneclotts or tore copac oiit,Bnd the unconscious Sebopes 
bust' and Van Hartman la tba weat nuiy be ragardeJ as 
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More will be said about the Gayatriand the 
B andhy a later 

AGE-LIMITS OF ELASTICITY 


Age limits are prescribed for the comruenoeraent 
of education, and especially for the initiation into 
the practice of the 6 S y a ( r i, because, after those 
limits are passed, the mind and its vehicle, the 
nervous system, lose the needed elasticity, and the 
finer the nervous system the sooner such loss 
and degeneration begin, if its natural functions are 
left un exercised 

Modem thought and practice are, perforce, more 
or less in accordance with this rule of Manu*8 
Education must come m the earlier years of life 
'Thus Prof Wilham James says * 

Outside of their own business, the ideas gained by 
men before they are/aenfy/iw are practically the only 
ideas they shall haye in their Iitcs They cannot get 
anything new Diaintercsted cunoeity is pash the 
mental groores and channels set. the power of assimila-^ 
tioo gone In all pedagogy, the great thing is to 

strike the iron while hot, and to seize the ways of the 
pupils interest in each eoccessive subject before its ebb 
has come, so that knowledge may be got and aluibit of 
skill acquired—a headway of interest in short, secured on 
which afterward the individual may float There 19 a 


precoraara of Freud bit tbementofthe special technical date- 
lopmeiit 13 h s Freui recognises tbe work of Schopaaha jer 
(whom he had not read t II recentlT) In his The ProHem of 
Lay Analyaea (pub 1927) p 295 

’ Principles o/Psyc/Wojjf 11 402 
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happy moment for fixn^ akiU in drawing, for making 
boys collectors of natural history, and presently dissec¬ 
tors and botanists, then for imtiatmg them into the 
harmonies of mechanics and the wonders of physical and 
chemical law Later, introspective psychology and the 
metaphysical and religious mysteries take their turn, 
and last of all, the drama of human afeirs and worldly 
wisdom in the widest sense of the term In each of us a 
saturation-point is soon reached m all these things 

If the psychological moment is passed by, the 
chance of gaming the desired habit is practically 
lost for the rest of the life Thus, as Prof James 
goes on to say 

If a boy grows up alone at the age of games and 
sports, and learns neither to play ball, nor row, nor sail, 
nor ride, nor skate, nor fish, nor shoot, probably he will 
be sedentary to the end of his days 

More recent pronouncements of western science 
are 


(The bmin) has reached its maximum size by the 
iwentteth year After the twontiotb year, or even a 
httlo before, it begins to loso its weight' 

It is generally agreed that the kind of mental 
growth which w measured by these tests (for dotermm- 
ing the IQ, (te the intelligence quotient) ceases at an 
early age, varying nodoubt in dlffcronl individuals, but 
on an average at about sixteen It is safe to say 

that by sixteen nearly all the very inferior children arc 
eliminatod from schools It is always found 

that, in a school system the majority of those measuring 
hlfib in intolhgenco nro In school grades in offionce o/ 
thetr years Surely one not capable of formubt- 

iag and using general Or abstract ideas caanot go very 


' Eetth, The llutnan Bo4t (IIoibs UoiTef*hr Library 
Bcnca) p- 87 
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far in influencing his fellows—in leadersmo—except as 
the proverbial leader of the blind Belief m the 

inequality of native endowmetit is practically universal 
among those who have given the question serious and 
significant thought The words brilliant bright, 

slow dull stupid are in current use carry definite 
meanings and reflect practically unanimous opinions 
That the minds of all classes but the verv lowest 
(—tile classification is with respect to inborn intelligence 
and not with respect to social or occupahonal status—) are 
susceptible of far greater training than at present both 
lateliectuaUy emotionally and aesthetically requires no 
argument We will admit freely that few if any actually 
reach (under present conditions) the highest possible 
limit fixed by their inborn capacity for growth But it 
IS beyond controversy that this capacity vanes greatly 
m ditferent individuals and that it does set definite limits 
beyond which growth is impossible Mention should also 
be made of those occupations also which require native 
gifts that constitute what is regarded as the highest 
genius Ihose who enrich the world with great literature 
paintings statues scientific discoveries of the first order 
or who lead nations wisely m times of crises seem to 
transcend the ordinary rules of human development ’ 

Compare with this what has been said before 
about the Japanese system of education and the 

following proverb of Samsktt 

Indulge the child for five years discipline him for 
ten from the sixteenth treat him os a friend and equal * 

Tho age'! mentioned in the above extracts should 
bo compared with those mentioned by Manu 


' H J Lennes It A ther Democracy r pp 91 146 98 80 
67 65 6" 3 48 (pab 19 7) 

3 -T'Fpl I 

3 T? ii 

19 
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Differences as well as agreements are observable 
There is some reason to believe that the agreements 
Will increase as the interpenetration of the -science 
of education by psychological principles increases 
in the west, under the guidance of “ Metaphysics 
functioning as a sublime Logic*’ 

How far modern solutions, or experiments towards 
solution, of educational problems, succeed, and 
how far they fail, to achieve the purpose of Edu* 
cation, and satisfy the needs of society, is observable 
all around us Whether the ancient ideas will help 
to cure the failures, remains to be seen 

Chief Difficulty of Modern educationists 

The chief difficulty of Tnodorn educationists is 
that of fitting means to ends It is obvious that 
the process of education is not an end m itself 
but a means But a means to what? The modem 
educationist, it would soom, does not know that 
‘what’ exactly Hence his perplexity He will 
not, before starting oa his work, take the trouble 
to clearly formulato to hirasolf the ends of life. 
the ancient educationist does And not formulating 
the ends, he inevitably neglects the appropriate 
moans By one of those paradoxes, which nature 
has invented to maintain the balance of tragedy 
and comedy, the modem man while laying all the 
stress ho can on differentiation as the prime factor 
in, and as the very spirit of, evolution, m all 
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depa.Ttinent5 of nature, yet objects to it in human 
society, la the shape of cla®s-‘castes ’ and types 
of men, but would make them all homogeneous, all 
equal The degenerate descendant and represent¬ 
ative of the ‘ancient’ man, on the other hand, 
Teoognising, orally at least, the oneness of Spirit, 
IS inclined to treat each individual as a separate 
caste by himself In the lands of the separate- 
seeing sight (b h e d a-h u d d h 0 have too much 
outer intermixture In the land of the oneness- 
seeing sight (a b ho d a>buddh i) there is too much 
separativeness, at the present day—though it was 
not so in. the past 

The modem educationist is not yet ready to act 
upon tho recognition of ready*made mam types of 
boys ^or indeed can he do so very easily, in the 
present confusion of oaste, though he is beginning 
to admit that there are different types of beys And 
so far as the ends of life are concerned, he only 
vaguely thinks of leisurely occupations—whatever 
that might mean—for tho well-to-do, and of bread- 
studies for the rest, m other words, of only pleasure 
(kama) and profit (ar{ha), and of these too 
Without clear definition And with the increase of 
egoism and of the struggle for life, study is 
becoming over more and more bread *itudy for the 
groat mass of students, and the bread-study too is 
pursued blindly, m the dark, without any knowledge 
of which particular kind of such study, out of the 
many (oven broad, tosay nothingof tho innumorable 
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minute) kinds of such is most suitable for which 
particular student To-day, the higher professions 
have become so specialised, and preparation for any 
IS so exacting, so exhausting of vital and intellectual 
enei^y, that if, after entering one, the person finds 
he has made a mistake in choice, and cannot 
succeed m it, he cannot turn to any other , it is too 
)ate, he must simply be flung out on the rubbish- 
heaps of life If this goes on unchanged, the result 
will be that the foundations of these bread-studies, 
the sole means of social cohesion, viz , the humani¬ 
ties, the d h a r m a-studies—to say nothing of the 
means of liberation (m o k s h a-studies)—will 
some day be neglected entirely, and then, the 
whole social edifice will tumble down in great 
catastrophes, as it has done over and over 
again, ever to be buiU up anew, in the unending 
Prama 

Not till the ends of life are systematically studied 
and understood , not till Duty (d h a r ra a) is clearly 
recognised as the foundation of the social polity 
and insisted on in all education, and constantly 
demonstrated to the students and to the public 
generally to be such foundation of Profit and 
Pleasure, and not till the future vocation of the 
child can be at least broadly decided on by the 
elders beforehand, with approximately scientific 
accuracy of fitness—not till then will the modern 
educationist succeed in solving his difficulties 
The extent to which he succeeis at all is precisely 
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the extent to which he can fulfil these conditions, 
consciously or unconsciously.' 


'It ■will ba interesting to compare the folloTJ’ing “What 
education is and ho-w the young should be educated, are 
questions that require discjssion At present there is differ¬ 
ence of opinion as to the subjects Trhwh should be taught, for 
men are by no means in accord as to what the young should 
learn, whether they aim at virtue or at getting tfte best Out of 
life Neither is it clear whether education is more concerned 
with intellect or with character And the quest on is brought 
no nearer solution by reference to the actual practice of 
contemporary education oo one knows whether the young 
should eTercue themselves m these studies which are useful 
m life, or in those which tend towards virtue, or in those 
oi essentially tMorettcol interest. All these cpimons have 
found supporters Furthermore, there is do agreement as to 
the meunj oi cuitiratiQg virtue, for different people, startisg 
from dijfevent conceptions of tbe virtue which si] respect, 
naturally differ as to how the practice of it ehouM be culti¬ 
vated '* So wrote Aristotle more than two thousand years 
ago, and in our own day his remarks are as truly descriptiVB 
of current opinions as they were id his own " Now, as then, 
there is no general agreement as to what la meant by educa 
tion, for there IS no agreement as to its aiOT “ Weltoo, Wkat 
Do TVe Mean by Education, p 1 (pub 1918) 

Compare tbe Italicised words with Manu's puruah Srthas 
(aims of life), dbarms, artha, kg m a, and m oksh a 
(the culmination of theoretical interest), and see whether 
Mnnu has or has not successfully solved the difficulties men¬ 
tioned by Aristotle, by substituting cad for his or by showing 
how virtues and duties vary with circumstances, bat all within 
broad fixed uncharging limits, and how the prime means of 
cultivating them is the guru-kola life in the Teacher’s 
Family Home ' Live the life to realise the Truth *’ 

A yet more recent writer Bertrand Russell makes a similar 
start “ The education we desire for our children must depend 
upon our ideals of human character and our hopes as to the 
part they are to play in the community I propose, 

in what follows to consider first the aims of educat on * the 
kind of indiv duals, and the kmd of community, that we may 
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BUREAUCRACr IN EDUCATION 


So long as the future vocation remains unsettled, 
and the orderly succession of the stages and the 
ends of life unrecognised, so long tho preparatory 
education must inevitably remain unsettled also; 


reasoaably hope to eeo produced by education applied to raw 
material of the present quality I ignore tho quest oa of 
improvement of tho breed, ■whether by ojgenics or by any 
other process, natural or ortificia) since this is essentially 
outside tho problems o' education But I attach groat weight 
to modern psychological discoveries which tend to sho'w that 
character is determined by early education to a much greater 
extent than was thought by the most cntbusiartle education¬ 
ists o' former gonoratiooa I distinguish bjtweon cdacatioa 
of character and cducatoo m koowlodgo > . . Tbods- 
tinct on 18 useful, though not ultimate: some virtues are 
reqjirol in a pupil who is to become instructed (in knowledge), 
and much Icnowlodgo is required for the successful praeiico of 
many important virtues . . Education is tbo key to tho 
new world" On EducaUon, pp 10, 11. 12, CS(pab 1926) 
The student of Mana will find that all that Is nght in rich 
Ttcws 18 contained in h s injunctions together with correction 
of what is wrong thcre.iL Tb^s.Man j'b education in Khma- 
shnstra would not exclude, but include all that is true in. 
modern notions of eugenics, and would superaid tbo far more 
seccMary truths of sp ritual and ethical ougonlct to those of 
inieUcctual and physical ougonic*. (Seo tho prevent writer** 
Eupemet, Lthics.ani J/tf’apAyiics, Adyar Pamphlet* Senw) 
Man is a tr-unity a triplo b>^y. aa said beforn. and all three 
have to ba educated togrtbor, mtvllocl, character, and body, 
which last Ruu’'ll doev not montoa hero (though be 
re'ers to physical (dicatioa ot p 48) His chapter on th* 
"Aims of fMiication** i« bnlUa-t bit wlidher ithoscorfM 
rending substant ality and none atet facts and principle* 
clearly doSnol ideals o'balsreoi, conprehcnslTc, and ixT*** 
ncot value, I* doubtful For the still more recent vi**** 
Pro' Kilpatrick, he»4 of the pepavimeni of KlicutoB. io 
Columba Un vm ly, New York, USA : "Tell ra« what 
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and all other discussions and controversies over 
details of text-books and syllabuses and specialisa¬ 
tions and generalisatiom and options and methods, 
are mere self-deception and futile ivaste of tune 
Nay, they are worse They divert attention from 
the mam issue, and mislead the mind of the people 
with a false appearance of clever fencing, away 
from the vital point which needs most guarding.* 


sort of C TiUsalion you want and I will tell you what 6ort of 
Edaca* on to give' —see the present wnter’e Indian Ideals of 
Women s Educotion (Adyar FampMets Series) 

Maau tells us what eort of civilisatioa we should want— 
because the Oversoa! of Humanity wants it supra eocsciooaly 
->-and be aUc tells os what sort of Edocat on we should 
therefore g ve 

1 To illustrate a quotation may made from a apeeoh 
which the present writer had occasion to make some ten years 
ago as a member of the governipg body of a Uaivepsity 
‘ The offic al system o* edacatioa which has been in force 
for abojt seventy year* now has outhved its usefalaws, and 
whatever its benefits in the first decades, it is now doing far 
more harm than good The official type of mind has its vices 
as well 39 Its virtues, 39 hare all otber types the priestly, 
the ec entific the professorial or the commercial or the 
workman s Each type is desirable, bat in its proper place and 
with due limitat ons. In India latterly the merits of the 
official type have b®en getting more and more overpowered 
by its defects too macb red-tape expertiam technicalities 
and formalities too much tnxltiplication of offices and office 
bearers too much self importance vested interests grabbing 
of honor and power and emoluineBts too mueb coaceateatton 
of power in the hands of central cliques too much neglect and 
contempt of the opinion tbo noods and the welfare of the 
public too much d splay of authority and prestige too much 
shuffling of paltry details and juSeIiQE with trifles with show 
of immense diligence too much neglrct of fundamental 
principles and divers on of attention from the real issaea and 
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They are like repairing the upper stories of a 
crumbling house with material dug out from the 
foundations. Such methods will only precipitate 

the final catastrophe the sooner, after a temporary 

lull which IS the result of the diversion of the 
destroying forces m other directions, and the 
consequent false appearance of great prosperity 
and intellsetual activity. 

In the old scheme, the ends of life were clear, and 
the future vocation was foreseen, in a broad sense.* 

the radical evils, too much decrease of the people's eScienoy, 
too much mcrease of the ofSoial's effieieocy, too much •waxing 
of the public aervant too much waoiug of the public, too 
much means, too little end—such are the consequences of 
thosu defects There are four to £ve scores of bodies, like 
the Court, the Council, Senate, Syndicate, Faculties, Boards 
of Studies, of Examiners, of Appointments, Committees, Sub* 
Committees, etc. la the University—but little corresponding 
work IS to be seen The atmosphere and tho wa^s of the 
home of SaraswatT, of a Quru-kula.aFamily-Home of Teachers 
and Students, should bo different from those of tho homes of 
Lakshmiand Purgd" 

’A wandering a a q n 7 told the present writer that, m 
former times there used to be a n 1 r v a r n - ana eeretnony, 
as a preliminary part of tboupa nay ana ritual, for the 
purpose of tentatnely postulating tha v a ri;i a, tho vocational 
aptitude of the pupil, which was hnally fixed at the " convo¬ 
cation” or samu v a r ^ o n a ceremony m aeeordanco with 
the net result of the student's whole educational career Dut 
learned Pandit friends whom I have requested m this behalf, 
havo not been able to find mention of il m tho available Grhi/c 
Sutra t. Tho word etymologically mcaiis "dotormining tho 
color” thcnco ' scrutinising’*—by clairvoyant s ght. referred 
to m Q pre\ lous foot note or more common mcthodi 0 ' test¬ 
ing intell gcnco (s ich as experimental psychology in the west 
has latterly been trying to evolve) and tempcratnrnl. Apart 
from cla noyance, and teats there is tho Ineradicable belief 
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end of the residence with the Teaclior The 
■whole circle of knowledge, indicated the word 
Trayl, the three Vedas, the all comprehensive 
Trinity of Sciences, the Science of the Trinity, and 
all their subsidiarj sciences, can be encompassed 
in this period The next best is eighteen years 
The minimijm, nine years, or—the important 
principle is added—till the do'Jirod kncwlodgo is 
acquired 

After having spent tho first quarter of life with tb® 
Teacher, undergone the discipline which alone produces reM 
knowledge, and refined and consecrated Ins soul in the 
■ways prescribed—after this preparation only should the 
twice*oorn man take a wife unto himself and dwell in 
the houeohold > 

Poraons wlio had passed through tho full course 
would bo practically * omniscient' and able to cope 
with tho difficulties of any Situation m life They 
would know tho rolation of cousos and ofTocts ifl 
ovory department of life Thoy would bo fully 
awaro of the immediate con'^oquoncos of a single 


' 'I'i 3(1 !mTi i 

31 tj II 

>r>igFi 313 jJl fin 1 

fi^lBITIJTl BIB rrail W 331II 
2m <rj3T-Bn ftn rt 1 
31^ BBxnf^nBTraniBftrc m 11 

Jlima, III, I , l», I. II HI 
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Patriarchs of tho race, God’s blessings incarnate 
amongst men' 

Persons who had passed through tho next degree 
of training—less in the details of knowledge and 
super-physical powers and continuous eacnfico on 
the higher planes, but greater in strength of body 
and fitness for suddon and oxtroras sacrifico on tho 
physical plane, and equal in spiritual wisdom—such 
persons would bo fit for tho work of tho Warrior 
and Rulor (Kshattriya), the men of action, of 
valor, of viTilo might, of chivalry, of heroism, tho 
dofondors of tho weak from oppression by tho 
strong, the managers of groat organisations, tho 
governors, tho loaders of armios, tho holders ond 
wioldors of power and authority—in tho spirit, not 
of the autocratic proprietor, but of tho trusteo and 
Watchful dofondor 

Tho^o who had passed through tho third degroo 
of discipline—equal to tho other two in tho spirit¬ 
ual wisdom which mokes thorn a)) twico-horn, 
equal in continuous and steady but not oxtromo 
sacnfico on tho physical piano with tho others, ond 
loss than thorn in tho other respects—such would 
tnko up tho work of the merchant and agriculturist 
(Vnishya), tho men of acquisitive dcsjro. tlio 
gatherers of aveallh, tho distributors of necessaries 
and comforts, tho fuunJen of great on 1 small ehari- 
tios and pious public works, the manager* of great 


* Manu i O: 101 
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busino 3 s-concerns-'m tbo spirit, not of thopriv’ato 
owner and enjoyor, but of tEo public troasuror and 
almoner. 

The Noh-Educable 


Tha fourth typo of child, incapablo of the higher 
self«con3ciousiie3s in this life, would also receive 
such instraction ae be might be able to imbibe. 

The ahudra type cannot commit any de-grading 
act, because he ia congenitally unfit to receive culture 
(being un-moml and un-intelligent) He Lae therefore 
no right OT duty, no d harraaincumbent on him. But, 
also, 2 f be should show an mclmation for d harma, a 
wish and a capacity for receiving culture and exercising 
Tight3*and*dutie8 (dharma) be must not be forbidden, 
either.' 


^ ft ^ B 1 

fiII JlfonM.x, 126. 

" It requires considerable skill bat very httlo intelliseace to 
swjug an well A moron can learn to do it if given eu£Bo]' 
ent time bat be can never learn to keep a set of books . 

By far the most conjprcboDsive data bearing on the distriba- 
tioD of intelligence among occjpational clasaea came as a 
byproduct of intelltgenoe rating in the Great War Over 
one million seven hundred thousand men m the USA. 
were tested ’ ' Four or five per oqnt ' were found 

to bo of (1) ' very aaperior intelligence , (2) '' E ght or ten 
per cent—of aupenor intelligence , (3 a) fifteen to eighteen 
—high average intelligence' , (3 b) ‘ about twenty five— 
average”, (3 c) ‘ about twenty—'tow average , (4) about 
fifteen^—inferior (5 a and b) very inferior—thereat, With 
L Q that of below ten years in mental age ' ' The 

results indicate that if one thousand common laborers 

taken at random had been given every possible opportanity m 
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{vi) WHERE TO EDDCAIE? 

The Ancient Ideal 

The ideal, indicated by the old books, seems to be 
that all genuine hrahmana-homes should be small 


their youth, and if all had set tbemselres tbs g’oal ofreceiviag 
a degree all except forty^ne vould have found it mpos 
Bible " Lennes, Whither Democracy t (pub. 1927),pp 55, 
296-’7'S. 301. The ‘intelligence quotient" should be 
explained " A set of questions was arranged and by trial on a 
great many.children it was found that a child of six could 
normally answer some of these and not the others Xn this 
way a standard was determmed for children of aix, and those 
who reach, it are said to have a mental age of six years. 
Similar standards were built for children of seven, e ght, and 
so on up to sixteen years of age"; Lennes, Ibid, p 
" A child who passes the ten year old standard test and is ten 
years of age has an I. Q of 100 pc The child who passes 
only the nine-year test and is ten years of age has an I Q- 
of 90 The cluld who passes the eleven year test and is ten 
years of ago has an I.Q. of 110” , Enc Brit., 14th. Edn. (pub 
1929), Art. '* Educat on,” Vol VII, p 969a 

Literature on Pedagogy is moreasiug in volume every day, 
in the west, and there is ovidoot much eager and energetic 
effort at originality, d scovery, invention, of ideas, facts, 
laws, principles tests expennieats, and especially words 
Undoubtedly there will have been eornoth.ng gained, when 
things settle down, but. m the meantime, while on the 
onward march, there is much confusion of tongues And 
there is good reason to believe that, when the settling down 
haa been done, the new state -will be 'ound to be on the vfhole 
not very different from the old state, except in the words 1 
While particular fashions " come end go,” the general fact of 
dress ‘‘ goes on for over ", 8o tho mam ideas of philosophy and 
psychology are always reappeanng. dressed in everne'^ term- 
fashions, now fuller-ekirt^, and then very imperfect and in- 
BufSc cqt. Protests against over dovelopraent of technique" 
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or large guru-kula-s. Thus the children of 
parents following the brahmaija-profession would 
ordinarily begin their studies within their parents’ 
homes, while the cliildren of parents following other 


the VTual miataho of raiamg means above end in atl depart¬ 
ments of life—hava not been vranting from, among the re 
Bearchers themselves. Thas " While the teacher tried to 
cultivate intelligence, and the psychologist to mcasare it. 
nobody acemed to know precisely Vrhat intelligence is and 
“A string of raw facts;a little gossip and wranglealx7ut 
opinions; a little classiScation and generalisation on the 
mero descriptive level; . not a single law . not a 

single pfopositioa from wbich any consequence can csusalljr 
ba deduced” (BalUrd aod William Jamee. quoted by 
0 Spearman, The ya(ure 0 /IntetUgenee and the Fnnciplee 
0 /Cognition, gg and 29 (pub 1923). 

The testa and gradations of intelligeDCe, described in such 
works, aeen) to proceed on the assumptioa that infrOigmce 
IS all of one kind, and that only degrees of it are discernible 
Iq a certain sense this is true, but for practical vocational 
purposes, different itinds or types of it need to be distinguish* 
ed , and the fact is ao patent that it cannot be altogether 
overlooked by any aae who turns iis attention towards the 
matter at all Thas Welton, The Psychoiogy of Education, 
has a chapter, V, '* Variations in Mental Endowment,” iq 
which he discusses the various " tempera menfs ", but he does 
not seem to utilise them for determining vocation Lennes 
{Ibid. P 79) Quoting Thorndike's view says '* He believes 
that there are three main types of innate intelligence, 
namely intelligence for words and abstract ideas, motor 
intelligence, or skill with the «so of the hands, and social 
intelligence, or the ability to get on well with one's fellows ” 
This confusedly approaches and then wanders away from 
JfaQu’s clear and distinct classification of men of knowledge, 
of action, of desire (always prelommance, of course) And 
it IS not made use of for vocat onal guidance, which subject 
13 repeatedly, but indirectly, referred to jn the work More 
may be said on it here, later 
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professions would come oyer from their own homes 
and, if distant, dwell there for education, Preforably» 
such educational homfti would he located on the 
outskirts of towns, amidst woods, so that the 
children and youth may live in healthy surround¬ 
ings , have opportunities for exercising muscles 
and acquiring endurance by doing useful work for 
the large educational household, and for developing 
courage and enterprise by adventurous excursions, 
and be also m touch with the realities of rural 
life, on the one side, and of urban, on the other, 
thereby discovering and developing tbeir individual 
temperamental and vocational predilections and 
capacities 


The Old practice 

In practice, it would seem that in the times of 
the Upanishats and the PurSpas, the larger 
■**university ”-guru-kuia-s, to which grown up 
youths resorted, u«ed to be combined with the {a p o - 
vana s of rshi-s, “places of ascetic practices, 
and psychical, mystical, spiritual training, and 
that they were placed at some distance from the 
crowded towns, amidst thick woods or even deep 
forests Smaller “ school gu r u - k u 1 a-s, for 
younger boys and children, were, on the other hand, 
mostly located in the town or village itself Some- 
times, a quarter of the town was exclusively as¬ 
signed for such, and was called the brahma-purl 
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of that town ’ SomotimcH, a- whole town be¬ 
came, pTodominanlly, nuch a brahma-purl. 
The fcvcn pavltra-puri-s, “holy citiw,” 
Ayodh^a, Mathura, Maya (modern Hnr^Jwar), 
Ka^hl (Dcnarci), Kanehl (Cunjeovoram), Avantika 
(Ujjain), pvaravatl (pwaraka),^ may bo regarded 
ai having been such “university town?”. 

A Living Example 

Only Ku-ihl (Bonarci)—Tperhap^ the oldest Uvlng 
historical city on the surface of the Earth, before 
which Athens and Homo and Alexandria aro infants 
of yesterday—KasbL where Veda-Vyttsa, the com¬ 
piler and editor of the Vedas, and the author of the 
Maha-bhttrata, various Purapa#, and the Brnhma- 
aCJrfl.a, spent his l&st years with a groat concourse 
of students, five thousand years agO; whoro 
Parshva-natha, the last but one Tlrthan-kara of the 
Jamas, was bora and preached nearly throo 
thousand years ago*, whoro Buddha and the first 
Shankar-Tlcharya began thoir missions of Morey 
and Wisdom twenty-five hundred years ogo, where 


'There aro such brahma-purl b id Benares to.dajr.. 
The Batnslcrt works on Aneient Indian Lagineenng aal8ome< 
other works like 8hukra sip bare useful hints to on thi& 
•ubject when they deal with town-plaaQ ng 

i 

20 
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King Divo-dasa promulgated the Science of Medi¬ 
cine, Ayur-Veda, through his most eminent disciple, 
Suahruta, centuries earlier, where Kablr, five 
hundred years ago, tried, and not altogether with¬ 
out success, to liberalise and reconcile HindDism 
and IslEm, by expounding the mystical philosophy 
common to both, where Xttlasi Das, three hundred 
years ago, rewrote the Primal Epic, the 5.di* 
kavya, the Samskft Rumtiyana of the very 
ancient sage Valmiki, and made it the Bible 
of all the subsequent generations of Hind^-Sf 
counting many thousands of niilhons up to 
the present day, to which the most famous sons 
and daughters of India have always come to pay 
homage, m their respectivo generations-'this 
Benares continues to be such a “ university- 
town,” of the comparatively ancient type, on a 
fairly large scale, oven to day It has, at the present 
time, between two and three hundred Papdit-homes, 
scattered over all parts of the town, but located 
mostly m the thickly crowded portion on the 
GapgE-bank In those homos, partly the ancient, 
Vatdika, and mostly the raodiisvaUachoIastic, post- 
Papini Samskrl learning is taught to between two 
and three thousand vid y-ttrth i-s, “ Bcekors of 
knowledge ” These students come from all, oven the 
most distant, parts of India, and are provided v-ith 
food and clothing, from day to day and season to 
season, by the daily private chanty of the citirons, 
and mostly, by some scores of largo and small 
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annft-sattra-**,** places of the sacrifice of food- 
gmng," permanently endowed and maintained 
by Indian States or wealthy merchants ^ Conjee- 
veram too keeps up, on a limited scale, principally 
Vedic studies The other 'sacred cities' have 
largely tost their educational character, but re¬ 
tain a religious, or pseudo religious, aspect 

THE BUppHIST AND MODERN PERIODS 

In and near the Buddhist period, many other 
great university-towns, bath Brahmaoic, like 
7akaha«shila, and Buddhist* like N&landa, sprang 
up and spread their fame afar They have all 
been swallowed up by Time, while E&shi continues 
the old work But the traditions are weakening 
with growing rapidity, and the learning is decaying 
because of greater and greater separation from 
the realities and the requirements of the nation* 
al life as changed by the times This divorce is 
chiefly due to the inelasticitv of the orthodox 
Pandit-mind, and its inability to assimilate the 
new ‘scientific material’ from the modem west 


I Facdt homes and Tidyartbis are entirely 

separate from the dozen b g scbooU and tliree or fo if colleges 
of the modem style which haTC grown op dur ng the last 
ei*ty ye^f9—one or two except ons wh ch are older e g 
the Government Samaift College wh ch was fojnded nl791 
when the French Revolnt on was eonTuls ng harops and the 
great new Benares Hindi Un ty nto -wh ch the Central 
Hindu College founded in 1898 expanded in 1918 when the 
World War was rag ng 
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mto tho ‘spiritual organism* of tho ancient oast, 
Bs ought to bo done Other now Gu ru-kul a«s , 
under tho gonoralnamoofVidyti-pItha-s, have 
grown up m post.Bu^<Jhist timo?, within tho 
last fiftoon hundred to a thousand years, as m 
Kashmir, Milhila, Ka\a*4\Ipa, and some Temple- 
towns of tho south. Tho> have boon and are corned 
on on linos more or less similar to those of Benares 
Tho Jainas also has o thoir own contros of loimlng. 
connected with their rooro important Temples and 
places of pilgrimage, and n few of those base kept 
thoir light burning anJ made groat collections of 
manuscripts, notably In Kathiawar, for scry many 
centuries The Musalmans ha\o created aomo 
control of orthodox learning, m a foa towns, in 
recent tiroes 
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apparently, it is not, at present—of “an edu¬ 
cational institution * turning round,’ vertere, the am, 
‘One.’ central idea, end, aim, of Self-realisation " 
The corresponding old name is Brahma-kula 

"What is Practicable in Modern Conditions ? 

Under modem conditions, the nearest practical 
approach to the old theoretical ideal seems to be 
that ‘ school’-honies should be placed, wherever 
■possible, between town and agricultural farms, 
and, m crowded town?, amidst available open spaces, 
at convenient distances, so as to be able to serve 
two to three hundred children, each, of the neighbour¬ 
hood The “ university ’’-gu ru-kula-s should be 
located in thesuburbs of great cities, whence centres 
of all kinds of occupations, agriculture and dairy- 
farming and cattle-breeding, as well as factories, in¬ 
dustrial works, commercial institutions, markets, 
banks, house? of busmens, army camps and “fields 
of Mars," law-courts and arbitrational panchayats, 
river-traffic or sea-trafiic, etc, may all be within 
easy reach of the students, for observation, test of 
inclination, and study by active part time appren¬ 
ticeship Schools, colleges, universities, devoted to 
special industrial, technical, or other education, 
like colleges of forestry, mining, geology, may also 
be established at spots which offier special facilities 
for the studies and training desired All such 
schools, colleges, universities, should bo conducted 
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^nd be presided over by ** men of God,” “ mea of 
Brahma,” missioaary-heartod, philanthropic, wish¬ 
ful, able, assiduous, to gather and impart useful 
knowledge, cultural and vocational 

The practice of the civilised and self-governing 
countries has naturally appronmated to this general 
idea, particularly, it would seem, in Japan, and the 
U S America—so far as the location is concerned , 
but not in respect of the much more important 
‘ missionary,’ simple-living, self-denying, heart of 
the teacher Manu seems to indicate that it would 
be well for India—and perhaps for other countnes 
as well—if she and they deliberately reorganised 
and adopted these principles, and consciously 
regulated their practice by them 

ivtt) How TO Educate? 

The Many Miscellaneous Problems oj Detail 

Endless questions of detail arise under the general 
head, How? Thus, should, or should not, any 
text books be used, and to what extent, if at all ? 
As soon as a course book is prescribed (^o 
wa have been seeing la India, at least) a dozen 
criticisms of it appear m the papers, tearing its 
contents to pieces and showing up various motives 
as inspiring the author to write it and secure its 
inclusion in the ofScially-prescribed courses An¬ 
other is put up It meets with a worse fate 
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Syllabuses are prescribed Theresults of examiua- 
tions beg-m to stagger to and fro, from year to year, 
like drunken men Endless options are introduced. 
Teachers and taught become distraught trying to 
find out what they should choose, and how they 
should fit the chosen subjects into the time-table. 
None knows what subjects—excepting the three 
R’s—should be taught first, and what afterwards. 
Some advocate a smattering of a great number of 
subjects crammed in during a few years of school \ 
others recommend more thorough study of a few 
None can say with conviction whether technical 
and ‘vocational* subjects should be given mosl: 
importance, or the ‘liberal,’ artistic, literary, or 
scientific Students are left to decide for them* 
selves es to what they shall study—-at an age 
when they are absolutely incompetent to do so 
In the war of opinions, m favor of play and kinder 
garten and stimulation of the understanding on 
the one band, and steady plod and cram and 
memorising on the other, the new generation is in 
a fair way to lose physical health first and both 
memory and reason afterwards The propriety of 
giving moral and religious education is the subject 
of interminable and most heated controversy. 
Examination versus Estimation xs another topic 
for vigorous argument One set of thinkers would 
abolish examinations altogether, as not only 
useless, ineffective, utterly unreliable as tests, but 
also ruinous for mind and body, success therein 
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often being only the last climax of frantic effort 
preceding complete exhaustion and break*dovrn 
for the rest of a miserable life Another, and 
larger set of disputants insists that vfe cannot get 
on Without them, for they provide the only practi¬ 
cal test of such fitness as is needed by the present 
competitive life of society. How to develop 
character, and what sort of character to create, is 
another very important subject of perennial 
discussion If the need for physical education is 
more generally admitted, the forms cannot be 
agreed upon , shall it be games or shall it be drill, 
shall It be exercises with apparatus or without, 
hard gymnastics or light play, costly cricket and 
foot-ball and base-ball and tennis and hockey, or 
inexpensive dips and hops and strains ? And where 
to find the means for all this elaborate modern way 
of education—that is the last straw on the back of 
the poorer nations 

All this is the natural result of the unsettled 
condition of the whole socio-economical organi* 
sation , of the inchoate and uncertain nature of the 
extant knowledge on many subjects, and mainly, as 
said before, of the inability of parents and teachers to 
decide what vocation a particular child is best fitted 
for and what place in the nation he would fill best 
in the second stage of life Because of the excessive 
Competition for the good things of the world, on the 
one hand, amongst tho few, and for the mere 
minimum bread and salt, on the other, amongst the 
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many, there is not the leisure, not the freedom from 
care, not the mclmation, which alone eould make 
p<7S5ible for aJl, or at least the majonty, the studies 
which promote and enhance the finer forms of life, 
the life of thought, of science, of art—^for their own, 
sake, as is said, for the sake of the life of the 
astral, the mental, the higher bodies, and for the 
life of the nation, as Is really unconsciously meant 
It cannot be repeated too often, that the education 
of the young has to be governed by considerations 
of his future means of existence, and that therefore 
predetermination of vocation is the only secret 
of the Successful solution of all educational 
problems 

Having generated and brought up the sons, the 
father ought to find means of living for them The king 
the ruler, is the true father of the people, because and 
■when he (1) educatea •them, (2) protects them from 
external and internal ills, (3) provides them -with means 
of liTehhood and befitting cmployment^as is the duty of 
every father to do for bis children, and the fathers 
become only mechanical means of giving existence to the 
new generation, when they fail to do so' 

When those future means of living are uncertain, 
the present process of education must also be 
very doubtful and very anxious, with endless 


^ Bit ifB \ SmrU 

Ealidas Baghu vamaho ch i 
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harassment and ill-health of mind and body to 
parents, teachers, children, as the inevitable result 

Not ‘‘Only,*’ but “Also” 

Of course, all this has its own place jn the evolu¬ 
tion of the race It will enable us, compel us, to go 
back to the older plan, on the higher level of a deli¬ 
berate assent with fall knowledge of the reason 
why. In the meanwhile, it forms a commentary, 
by contrast, on the simple rules of the class-caste 
and life stage polity of Manu (V arn-sshrama 

pharma), and provides relieving background for 

■the suggestion that the war of opinions and methods 
may be brought to an end by avoiding exaggera* 
tion, excess, extremism, by pursuing the middle 
course, by diligently sifting out from each and 
every opinion the element of truth therein, by 

assiduously saying to one another, “ Your opinion 

also, to this extent, and m this respect, and not 
mine only in all respects,” by synthesis and com¬ 
promise and reconciliation, and not by insistence 
on distinctions and differences, m short As said 
before, Maim does not attempt to force and re-create 
Nature, but accepts Her ambi-valence, duality, 
polarity, with all reverence, recognises Her psycho¬ 
physical laws, and tries only to reyw/ate human life 
in accordance with them, deliberately and volunta¬ 
rily, instead of being forced by Her to follow them 
unwillingly and painfully Men made sick by 
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sciences, as seen and revealed by Seers, Bshis, {and 
duly interpreted, it must be added) ‘ were a mass of 
ascertained facts and laws about the accuracy of 
which there was not any serious dispute, and which 
the student had only to absorb and assimilate to the 
utmost of his capacities of memory and reasoning 
Wherever and whenever he was able, and found 
himself moved, to ask * why ? ’ the appropriate 
‘because* was forthcoming, ready to his hand. 
An enormous saving of time and energy was thus 
secured, without any stunting of intelligence, for 
enquiry was constantly insisted on, at the same 
time that the spirit of reverent affection for the 
elders and of corresponding tenderness for the 


' See The Secret Doctnne. by H P Blavatsky on this point 
^ 11 Manv. II 140 

fim sraRwj^ Jl/iA,Aai I, 293 

U Ntrukta 

“ He ■wbe can teach the eecret meaning of tbo Veda >9 
known as&charya The Veda should bo 

ed in the light of universal history, the Veda fearetb the 
man who knoweth little. h® will cheat me of my true 
ing—so it thinks of such an one Ho who commits the 
memory and knows not th® true meaning he is but as a block 
of wood set up to hold dead burdens Tho knower of the true 
meaniDg puriQcd by knowledge attalacih heaven-' 
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youngors wa 5 sodnloasly edacod and evoked , with¬ 
out which interplay of rovcronco, on the one hand, 
and tondomess, on the other, the life of the teacher 
and the student bccomot, not life, but the deadness 
of moohmery . without which, oven if the sympathy 

of duality could by anv chance remain, still the 

life of tho race would lose almost all its grace and 
poetry 

METHODS. Mahsees. aho Heart-eelatiosseifs 


Manu says 

—, a —n.r,-, tlin davfl study the Teachcr sbould 

men beunniaj . throughout It also from 

aak the l u .Stmcl him to understand before 

iV" «dlcg™rtSntd“1S»ndof t^^ study he should 
say Lot us stop now 

Tho word hero used for study (adhy-ayana) 
does not mean memonarng only It means nnder. 
staudiuw also Tho etymological significance, in 
addition to tho explanations given before is 
‘ approaching a subject from all sides 
andor-tonding it m all its bearings Perhaps the 
nearest English word is • com prohen sion grasp 
ing comple tely ' It is clearly said _ 

' sp^vtlEIvi a g^vwiwnopivl I 

. S h I s h V a corresponds s> th the modern teacher s 
^oTou foBowf Dor.r.nd«,.andt Is my mean ng 
clear? etc 
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Eoquiry is not disbelief* 

And we have already seen that 

Only he really knows the pharma who has 
grasped the reason of it * 

Nay, intellectual curiosity was stimulated, in 
terrogation and discussion were positively encour¬ 
aged, and the method of question and answer 
preferred to that of set lectures, apparently 

As the seeker for water finds sweet water by delving 
deep into the earth with a spade even so the listener 
delving industrioifsly with questions into the mind of 
the teacher finds the stores of knowledge hidden therein * 

Food should be given only to him who is hungry 
and calls for it Only then is it taken with rohsh, 
with interest, is enjoyed, is easily and fully 
assimilated, and conduces to health, and waste 
of good edibles and of labor is saved to givor and 
recoivop, nay, the dangers, to the rocoivor, of 
surfeit and indigestion or creation of harmful 
habits of shallow, conceited, dilottanto ‘tasting* 
of lectures and lecturer, and, to tho giver, of vorbo?® 
self-display, are avoided The secret of clear and 
keen undcistanding and of retention m memory is 


^ ffl'Uil I iliflytX Purina 

a q || }fanu xil 106 

* «rni HJin qr4fv^fi i 

^ II i/a nu ii SIB 
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attention. the secret of attention is interest. the 
eocrot of interest is pleasure pain, liko^dishko, the 
secret of that is the very undesirable (but in ex¬ 
ceptional cases unavoidable) ‘birch,’ or the very 
desirable, nay mdisponsable spiritual relationship 
of reverent affection on the one side and tender 
compa’ision on tho other between pupil and teacher 
The Tosponsibiiity for establishing this relation¬ 
ship obviously rests on the teacher, as the elder, as 
tn loco parentis That the responsibility is the 
cider’s Manu enjoins in groat words 

The elder prospereth and exalleth the family or he 
destroyeth it The elder who behaveth as an elder, be 19 
eves d9 father and ae mother 

No greater words can be found than father and 
mother to express reverence and love God is 
“Our Father in Heaven” Nature, God’s Nature, 
13 the Benign Mother of all The teacher is 
enjoined by the Manu to make no distinction 
between lus own sons and his pupils The pupils 
are enjoined to look upon bun as their father 

The first birth la from the physical mother the 
second takes place at the inveetiture ^ith the sacred 
thread the third at the ya jna initiationfwhichseoures 
admission into the Spiritual Hierarchy) For the second 
birth whereby the pupil glimpses Brahma the 


' ^3 '?T0^fcT 5T 5^1 I 

^ PirR 5 I) 

Manu II 109 110 
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Supreme Self, the A charya.fceacher is the father and 
the Savior 1 , th© mantra, w the mother^ 

So if it -was made the duty of the student to ask 
‘why?’ and of the teacher to answer ‘because,’ 
if enq.uiry was not allowed to be treated as dis- 
belief—as js unfortunately done so often in these 
days of degeneration of knowledge in the custodians, 
in India—it was also made their duty to ask and 
answer in the r\ght spirtt 

Let not the knower answer until asked, nor may he 
answer if not asked m the right manner He should 
behave as if he knew not anything nmidst men (who 
are not ready to learn and ask not in the right spirit) * 

The Upantsha^s show how the teacher usually 
began his explanation of a difficulty brought up by 
a pupil, with some endearing epithet, hko somy a* 

’ O gontlo oneAll 27 j>ani«Afit.studio 3 begin with 
prayers One of those is specially worthy of note 
in this connection 

May the Supremo protect ue both, may Ho love and 
rejoice in us both may wo grow in vigor and vitality 
together, may our joint studies prove bright and fruitfi^l 


* jn3>?rsf5rTO fllFsureft i 

!I7^>,TPrl friPI II 

ill I 

nrMt Pm u n u le, no 

^5^1'irnntpT i 

winFt fi iNi^ =rT:?T II M,nu, ii no 
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may never any trace of unpleasant disagreement come 
between us ’ 


' IK iirF®, 03 * ^ 

jRg, m fW53n% i •&““ 

■‘Thera mast not he aronacd any 'fatal antagomsms'or 
inera mu ~,lla" (beWeen pupil and teacher 

unnecessary oonllict o: wuia \u^ r 

Pynne, Monteasori and Her Insptrer pp 

Hare ace some more illustrative though long eitraots from 
Here are som --a made to establish bridges between 

western ' .. with adults there are fe-w who 

the old and th abstract ideas and prmoiplea, 

"d ' h ^hTato the actL 1. commonly wanting In vigor 
and when they > farce is al^rays dyed with emotion 

With hlTm^olion of ..!/respect 

In the l.'a'rt A child's character, therefore, 

plays an h® to do as he hke», but by evoiins 

IS not **!^“*^ ^.^(icfuggestiottt the desire to obtain thorough 
m him, -to .ymp<-»ct.c 

,e!/ '““‘t7j.,ebpineiit and imphes iilf Imowlodge and sel/ 
ter IB sel/derc „|,ich o«er many inducements 

control aucoose. end which lormeh few opportamties 

to doMation from uofawitable to the development of 

fsaraoters ” . I Welton (Profeasor of Edaoation m the 
of heeds) The Psycfcilosy o/ EduceUm (pub 
1914) PP dlTi 419, d8l 

The u>limate mm (o' the task of eo-ord.natmg and 
•aig tL spiritual life) is tbe p«r/ecf orPumtotloa of li/e 
° s e ^ orsot nerpose wbicb Suds Its mcamns m one preol 
under om prs P ultent and im. 

ideal ^ 1 , pnrposcB are related so that the 

^r*rSe becomes a community of forces cover,og the whole 
entire Wo K= , ^fatioo and couplelios 

of human nature and aim.M^^ ^ dominating ideal would bo 
of that ' ij„ p ctnre of l«s iipliesi pood possible to 

‘ „d that” loTnd only in . svi.tiou to that /bpficst pood 
““i" i f ile^iiality which we cull Cod This is the ideal 
and Iras 9'^”* J (p„ rfacstion would strive, and educa 
can ™i.i.t only m drawing coot anally nearer 
tional possibility of such appreinaallon depends 
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As the Gl{5 indicates, it is necessary to put the 
mind of the listener into the placid, unruffled, 


before all else on reacblng as true a eonception as is possible 
of the meaning and purpose of human li/e . . (Our) theory 
of education nsaiitaes that the 3.etmt]es of life should be 
STaluated according to a spiritixsl standard which finds the 
highest good of man m the perfection of his eptrtiual nature 
—m nobility of heart and mmd, in roTerence and awe m the 
contemplatioa of the divtne perfection in love of all that 
ts great and good, m hearty acceptance of duty, in strenuous 
endeavor, m earnest longing for truth, in appreciation of 
beauty, m an estimate of the things of life consistent with 
the view that what a man la far outweighs what he Aos, 
•whether of material or of intallectual possessions "; 'WeUon, 
irhot Xio T/« Zfean by £dticationt (pab 1918), pp 91. 93 

At first glance, especially at the italicised words it would 
almost seem as if the writer was describing Manu’a viows. 
Yet a look through the rest of tho books from wh>ch 
the above extracts aro taken will dispel the notion t and it 
Will appear that his description is aa that of a man deaenbiQg 
by nicro touch in thick darkness an object which hlanu 
describes by sight to broad daylight The aelf he mentions 
IB only the smaller individualised self, without identity with 
tho Universal Self, and the God he refers to is only a ‘ per* 
Bonality* and not tho Supremo Impersonality which is 
identical with all persODahtsos He does not seom to see that 
BolfTespcct, self-knowledge etc , arc compatible with other* 
respect othcr'knowiedgo cto. os they ought to bo, only when 
the seif IS identiGcd with tho Self 

It docs not appear that, to b>in, tho highest good, the 
pcrfectioo and Completion of iBon’s spiritual nature, the ideal 
towards which n perfect education and the whole life should 
•trivo, IS realisation of bis idoutity with tho Supreme Self, 
and, bcnce, moka ha cissneipaCion from all doubts and 
fears and fetters of tho soul. that the other relatM and 
■ubordmato ideals aro (}harmB ar^ha. k&ma, social 
lawfulnoas riches, enjoyment of life , that tho perfect organi¬ 
sation of life Individual and social, is anyth ng like tho 
▼ aro'HShrama system 
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•tive mood, before that mmd ^vill take and 
Jt correctly the image of the mmd of the 
ker 

iVhen the mmd is happy and peaceful, then the 
ligence is steady and placid and lucid, (and the 
IS of curing Borrows are discovered) and sorrows 
Lway' 

anners also have degenerated m these latter 
5, side by side with spiritual knowledge and 
itual mood of mmd, and what we see but 
often IS, that a question is a mental and verbal 
t and the answer a return blow 


Certainty of Knowledge 

lS to whether this claim of the ancients to cer* 
1 and indubitable knowledge was or was not 
tifiable—this is a question which cannot bo dealt 
h m a few pages, and by one who has no such 
jwledge and no power to demonstrate This can 
done only by the true brahmap a 

He IS the tt«e and well instructed end venerable 
ishta bruhinana, who has loastered the secret of 
Ve(Ja by means o tbs indispensable austerities and 


1 aTO# mi ^ « 

«n?n giPitwlniqti u n 6s 

Jeo also TAe Setenee o/lAe rmofioiu pp 260 262 as to 
! need to eliminate uopIess^Bl aad datjrbns caJotonf 
m conTersit on intended to lead to msUal understand tag 
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HOW POSSIBLE 


these senses themselves is proved to us only by our 
consciousness of them. They cannot P'"™ ^ 
selves On this basic fact of 

of cosmogenesis and anthropogenesis, all the science 
•of evolutionary astronomy, chemistry, b.o ogy 
physiology, psychology, etc,' have "een budt up 
by the ancient Seers , and bnilt up V a 
process infinitely mom logical than tha^ of 
geometry, for it makes no postulates, *hile geometry 
makes 1; least three . built “P 
a dose reasoning, which ^ to such 

can te^t and make sure of super- 

cxtent as is possible without tke help of super 

’‘SIX” '. 1 » “r;:;.X 

M accepted by all the o individual 

‘science* as the psycho-physics of the ma 

as well as the universal Energy 

From Matter 

of Spint (P u r u s h a), banality ( or individuebsed 

fBnddhl), thence atonncindmdua y organs of 

atomicity, Aham kara). thence ^ “”1 “S 

knowledge and uctiro, ^.^er moving 

dements, (thence ,„aiTidua, species geoeia, 

—— 
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From this rapid consideration, we may get some 

little idea, at least, that to the ancient knowledge 
belongs that kindjof certainty and orderliness which 
goes with absolutely sure data and ‘deductive’ 
reasoning based thereon, while to most of the 
modem knowledge belongs that other quality which 
goes with fluctuating data and inductive generalisa¬ 
tions based thereon 

Assuming this condition of comparative certainty 
of knowledge and of future vocation, and associated 
leisure and peace of mind, the duty of teacher and 
taught became simple, and teaching became 
thoroughly practical and utilitarian as well as 

cultural, liberal as well as vocational, in the best 

sense, directly subserving the recognised ends of 
life and not loading the mind with immense 
quantities of scrappy and disjointed * information 

Primary Items in Education 

Intellectual education, even of the highest order, 
occupies, speaking comparatively, a secondary 

irqwj II 

B&nkhya XQrlka 21 22 
Cf Wlieii the term Energy is sabstituted for force th® 
Ved e scheme of development becomes ident cal tt th the on® 
wh ch expresses the moat recent developments of pbys cal 
research ms the Absolute or Eternal Self Consc ousaes®^ 
Mind—Energy—Ether -Matter G W de Tunseltnan A 
TreaUae on Electrical Tkeorwanithi Problem of the Universe 
(pub 1910) p 505 
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place m the old aoheme The first end most 
important items of education are others : 

Having taken up the pnp|l. in order to Ipd hm up 

to the Highest, the teacher shall first , „£ 

(.) the As of cleanliness and which 

' body and mind, and (ii) good j tj,, jies 

make high character, and (■'■) how to tend tn* ^ 
cuhnary, saciifieial, and psyehica ® ore 

physical, emotional, and '“t-fiopt”, to^erform his 
mportont than all else, (iv) how to pertorm 
S a n d h y c-devotions' 

All the three mam aspects of Education are 
indicated m a certain order of 
nnavoidable m the use of l“Suage, but strictly 
speaking, all of them are inseparably j "P- 

and their functioning and refining proceed side by 

side, in education, as in life Also 

are all eanally important, though, if it comes to a 

choice at all, as it should not, then ss JooM 

rather have more purity and good character than 
intelligence _ , 

Many wMtem "7““= ^ 

„M,t,»eness »»C ‘“““‘Sd be rerr d.fiersK horn any 
rfacat on can prodaco jjossell Oa 7^''“““°"' 

thing that baa t.'ho'ta cover ng one hundrrf 

(pub 1926) P 65 ‘Education of Character , 

and Wenty pag®* on” covers only half “ 

Pt in, later 

More wiU be ea <1 <>« 
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Of the four items tnentioned by Manui the first is 
the essence of the training of the body, the second, 
of the discipline of emotion, the third, of the in 
struotion of practical and theoretical intellect, 
while the fourth is the summation and culmination, 
of all To see the Highest is to have achieved 
a very high degree of progress in all three, and 
without keeping the Vision of the Highest before 
one’s mind as the goal, that progress is not possible, 
genuinely. 


tri-unitt of Education 

To illustrate how all the branches of threefold 
education are earned on together, though one 
aspect must predominate at any one given time 
and place Even while listening to a lecture on 
some science, the correct posture of body to be 
maintained is part of physical training, and the 
attentive and open-raindedly receptive mood of 

niind, of the emotional So, during a game on the 
playground, the preservation and development of 
the spirit of co-operative helpfulness, cheerfulness, 
fairness, is emotional training , and rapid judging 
of distances and calculation of effects of moves 
and strokes and counterstrokes, especially in wrest¬ 
ling, boimg, fencing, etc , is intellectual training 
Detailed rales are given on all these matters 
The verso quoted not only shows what to teach 
first, but also whore the education must he carried 
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<m It 13 m the home of the teecher The resi¬ 
dential, or rather the house-master system, m a 
■very complete sense, is clearly enjoined, u 

conditions \ 7 l 11 cl 1 retain all the benefits^ a 

beauty of the life of the good home 
us first the ways of cleanliness ? The mo ® 
the father taught the little child how to wash 
Its hands. Its lace, its feet, its body Jbo teache 
continues the process. He is as father and a 
mother, the willing and lender slave "Mv 
of the student The difference between the two is 
subtle as that between science ^werstit'on 
The relative is the willing slave The slave is an 
unwilling relative The difference is e 

of spirit alone But the spirit is 

yet it IS neglected short-sightedly a i 

Ld younger, by those in "'•^bor.ty and th 

subject to It. in the present time. 

so U often in past history ^ 

ideal of the olden day. becomes. 

tho family of the teacher AndMauu 

knows how to compel the 6'^*' “ " ^ tender- 

„f hi, beloved pupil by 

ness The f«"ug on disjoint wa_^^ 
some Vedie j themamagenlual As 

up a -u a y " "“X ,.ter. the wile is not only 
will be said more^f spiritually tho 

the wife phy j^gj„„ghter of her partner, and 
mother and ^ b 
sho »*’ adopted into 
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recitation of sacred words impressing these 
spiritual relationships and affections upon all 
concerned The pupil is adopted by the teacher 
as his son with the same mantra* with the 
significant difference that “the Lord of Speech,” 
Bfhaspati. is substituted for “the Lord of Pro¬ 
geny,” Prajapati 

I draw thy heart into rapport with mine, to take up 
the vows that I take up May thy mind follow mine 
with sympathy May thou listen to my voice with 
single-minded attention May the Lord of Speech bring 
thee close to me ' 


Education Supported by Charity 

The pupil earns his, and* at times, also his teach¬ 
er's meals, by going round a-begging in the neigh¬ 
boring town * And the begging is to be done in a 
fashion which, while it gives to the student the 
training m poverty that is one essential part of a 
full life, eliminates from it all humiliation, and in¬ 
vests it instead with poetry 

At the first, he should beg from hia own mother, or 
Bister, or the mother e sister, who would not put slight 


^ IPT RR I 

Quoted m Paraskaras Ofbye Setra from tho Sama Veda 
iidn{ra BrAhmana 

"The oxprosaion negbborisg town shows that the 
Qurukula is to be located in the open healthy sjhurbe wooded 
lands and garden places net amidst crowded habitations 
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upon him and from ^rhom he would not feel shame and 
shyness in taking.’ 

But later 

He should not beg among the family and relatives of 
ms preceptor, or of his own relatives or kinsfolk; but 
from the houses in the neighboring town, and only the 
houses of the good and the dutiful householders, in 
whose homes the sacnfices enjoined by the Vedas are 


Naturally, Saraswati, the goddess of learning dwells m the 
ajhjrbs, wh le LakshmT the goddess of wealth and splend 
or lives m the urba, the cities, and GaurrAnna-parna- 
tbe goddess of health and plenteoussesa, of com 
and m Ik, and also of fighting power, dwells m the rural areas. 

As fegarda tbe begging, Europe bad its hands of begging and 
strolling stud^Qta in toe Mediaeval Ages and the pre Reform- 
atioQ dars, as it had its beggiog friars There were manr 
points iii*con}mon between tbe mediaeval civilisation of Europv 
and that of India Ontj tbe former does not seem to have 
had a definite scheme and a recogn eed srstematio philosophy 
of life behind it. though tbe theoJogr it had may well bv 
said to have been its philosophy 

^ ^ I 

ftff? JPW ^ 11 


Then 


II 

5^: 5^ fi ^ ' 

SRIT^t nR’tfHT ^ ^ II 


?Rif^ g jn^OTiw i 

iforu. 1 50. 183, 184,185,18S 
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kept alive Or if need te, and he should not get food, 
elsewhere, or if there are no other homes available 
viQimty, then he may beg from his relatives and kinsfolk 
too And having secured the needed food, and no more, 
by begging artlessly, he should present it to his preceptor, 
and then, with his petmiesion, should eat it facing east, 
after the customary mottth-nnsmg (achamana) and 
full purification 


Wise Charity Developed by Such Education 


Not very easy to revive in its integrity, all this 
to-day, no doubt 1 And yet, placing ourselves m 

that distant condition, and reconstructing that old 

world before our mind’s eye, can we not «ee any 
features therein to recommend? There is the 
freedom from excessive centralisation, with its 
overcrowding, and its mechanisation of men and 
of knowledge, and its loss of human kindlinesses 
and home-emotions There is the practice of true 
socialism, where every mother and every sister 
learns to look upon every dear student-beggar as 
her own son and her own brother, for if she gives 
food to the hungry child or brother of another, is 
not her own hungry child or brother being helped 
tenderly at the same time by another? And so 
the heart of every parent goes out to every child, 
and of every child to every parent, and affection 
reigns m the community and love suffuses and soft¬ 
ens every life And burdens are proportionately 
divided, and not felt but welcomed eagerly, for the 
capacities of every family are known, and no more 
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students go to any than can be convemently 
proyidod for by it. And, because the Great Father 
Manu has said that students must not take their 
food from the houses of the vicious and the sirful, 
and therefore the children vrill not come to them 
and do them the honor of accepting their food if 
they are not virtuous, therefore every home, for t^ 
sake of the children, strives to maintain its standard 
of dutifulness high By this simple device, of 
every student begging food from every other home 
than his own, the Great Progenitor binds together 
in one the hearts of all the families of the commu- 
mty, and consecrates the spirit in them, so that it 
ehiues forth m the life of matter, and ,oy he- 
comes duty and love becomes law Thedignifled 
matrons and patrons and the bustling mothers 
would also have good opportunities, under such an 
arrangement, of judging ‘eligibles,’ and 
future alliances, while the coy arose s 
strike up sweet boy and girl friendships ^ 

spiritual brotherly and sisterly ™ 

the most happy and most lasting part of 
married comradeship, and, when arm ^ 

most efiective protection against all erring of heart 

and body for both current ways are 

“ “ “^beHer' are even ao good 1 The most that 
"""r id m their favor is that taking into 
^ whole present form of society, we could 

account th P otherwise But that whole 

not very easily ao «*■“ 
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structure requires to be recast in a new spirit, 
the spirit of love in place of the spirit of struggle 
In the educational systems of to-day too, as in other 
departments of life, we see that the main ideas are 
the same as the old ones, viz.^ that students should 
reside near their colleges and schools, under the 
supervision of their educators, and be supplied with 
their needs partly by their parents and partly from 
public funds, which, of course, also means, ulti¬ 
mately, the householders and breadwinners of the 
nation.^ But the defects are m the details, over¬ 
crowding, lack of the family-feel, disproportionate 
expense, inability to give personal attention to 
each individual student. And these defects are 


< It IS also well kaown that a ver^ large part of the perma 
nent eudowmeEts as well as the current income of educational 
institutions all over the world, comes from private charity. 
In the USA, such chanty ceacbes its climax Whole 
universities have been established by single gifts or beau ests 
by peraons who were compelled by their inner and higher self 
to make such expiation for their awful sins of mammomsm, 
in deceiving and ruining thousands of homes to gather their 
tnulti millions of dollars la India, education has always 
been carried on with the help of private charity, and the 
British regime, though taxing the people very heavily, spends 
the bulk of its revenues on the army, the police the very heavy 
salaries of the so called higher' services, and what are 
known as the Home ’ charges (spent in England on account 
of India 1), and grudgingly naakea comparatively very small 
grants for education and )eav» them to be eked out by the 
charity of the already over burdened public Bands of students 
often go out during the holidays, from nationalist and semi* 
nationalist institutions, begging and securing donations for 
their alma mater a —thus reviving, on a larger scale m new 
form, the old tradition of begging students 
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gradually leading public opinion in the direction of 

pnvate seminaries and an eipansion of the house¬ 
master system (especially for the earlier stages of 
education) as distinguished from the large oar 
mg-House or Hostel and the “ Latin quarter o 
great University towns with their negative and 
positive evils ’ 


M Shaucha, te, Hygiene and Bamtation 

Of th .ogs to be taught and educed, cleanliness 
and chastity, hygiene and sanitation, which 
make ahuchi-ta, good manners and morals, 
high aspirations, courage and flrmness o 


Of life m Ihe -orld to f firXd and as 

studying indiutnos at J , j o^ef-centralisat on and 

also likely to gi^e „ tare grown up-within 

bureaucracy Hence j London Birmingbam, 

the last few decades ° ,,e^ra,ty towns of Oxford 

Manchester, m J^ ZZ Jn^,^ are within 

and Cambridge In the dind ng their time 

easy reach of great factonra »nd^“ with 

between the two learn to practse technical 

vocational education upkeep insteadof begging 

indastf cfl but also earn tb ripported by 

In the old way of '°m7- funds and char table endowments 
tber guardians or by p f educational tnstitJtons for 

The ' sub urbs M *ae • ftioiesccnt as d stioguished 

tbo adult* 1 j..«„_ this IS the reconcihat on of the two 

from tbo itnaU children-^ 
views. 
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all •w'hich make up noble character, aiya- 
t a, come first, as said before There is no dispute 
that cleanliness is next to godliness How, how 
much, what, when, to eat, drink, bathe, sleep, and 
keep clean the body, the clothes, and the dwelling- 
place—these are to be taught, as ruled by Menu. 
Works on Ayur-veda-Medicme supply needed de¬ 
tails regardmgd i n a - oh ary fi,hygiGnio conduct in 
the day, rtttri • o harya , in the night, rtu- 
charya, in the several seasons Thorough clean¬ 
ing of the tooth before and after every meal, and 
before and after every sleep, is mdispcnsablo to 
prosQiTo the teeth 

But whilobooks are loaded on tho skulls of childtca 
diligently, those all-important matters are largely o? 
wholly neglected m tho educational institutions of 

India to-day, for various bad reasons, which could 
be mostly avoided or cured jf tho gosomtnontal 
administration wore gonuinoly and sincerely and 
wisely of, for, and by tho oloct and select of, tho 
people, and tho social organisation systtfinatic Tho 
singlo word sbaucliam, mManu’s vorso. really 

includes tho whole Ecionco and art of hygione and 

sanitation That scienco with its application or 
art, IS, practically co oxtonsivo with medical sclonco 
and art to-da>, and is os complicated, as unmanago* 
ablo, as artificial, as oxporttst, and, therefore, in 
many respects harmful by excess of oipcrtism 
rather than helpful by humanism Hut in essential 
principles, it Is as altnplc as truth Puro air 
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to breathe, pure water to drink, pure food to eat, 
some degree of sunlight the four tattva-sof 
which the body is made up, akasha being all- 
pervasive), and pure thought—this is the whole 
secret of health and hygiene. How to secure them, 
in the very artificial conditions of city life and of 
the subordinated and ruthlessly exploited village- 
life—provides the occasion for the exercise of 
endless ingenuity and eipertism and brow-beating 
of the layman, by the‘bureaucracies * of the sani¬ 
tary departments of governments. 


Ptinly 0/ Diet and Continence 


Because nine-tenths of the diseases and the vices 
of humanity ate caused by or connected with 
errors of tongue and sex, and because the highest 
Teaches of the soul depend upon purity of food and 
continence, Manu lays great stress on abstemious- 
nes3 in diet and chastity in conduct, and Kfshna 
and other Rsbis also do the same: 

Let the student wash and clean his hands, feet, face, 
and all the eense-organs. nose, mouth, eyes, ears, 
thoroughly, before and after meals. Let hjcu eat un¬ 
hurriedly, slowly, with ondistiatted mind. Let him not 
think ill of the food placed before b»m, bat take pleasure 
in It thankfully, and look upon «t with honor and wel¬ 
come. The food that is lejovsedin.always bringa ettcngth 
of body (bala) and en-crgy of mmdlSkt urj.Gr. 
ergos, Persian urCjl, if «»!>«* aivilled at. it destroys 
botL Let him not eat the remains of the food taken by 
any other; nor gwe bis own leavings to any, nor go 
about without washing and cleansing bis mouth and bands 
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aftor a meal; nor must he, on any account, over-e&t, 
nor between the fixed meats, nor eat again while the 
previous meal remains undigested. Over-eating ij' the 
very parent of disease and premature death, is the foo 
virtue and the friend of vice, is hated and despised ana 
ridiculed by the world, and leads to purgatory, therefore, 
after the death of the body. Let him not take food from 
the hands of the intoxicated, the orrogant, the choleric, 
the liars, the diseased, the dirty, the followors of evil 
callings, the hypocritical, the cruel, the hostile, the 
avaricious, or the bad king or even the b r £. h m a p n, n 
he bo stingy and small-minded though ho know tho whole 
of the Vedas The gods onco disputed ovor tho q^uostion, 
and decided that the food-giftsof the miserly sh 
(Veda-knower) and of tho gonerous-hearted capitalist 
money-lender on high Interest, wore equal in quality 
tho whole; but tho Lord of Progeny appeared among 
them and said, Make yo not those equal which ar® 

unequal; tho gift of tho generous money-lender is madi^ 

holy by his high aspiration and mood of eager ftioadl • 
ness, while that of the miserly roan of learning is befou** 
cd wholly by his rocaonees. 

As is tho food 80 is tho man. Eat only after tho 
previous meal has been wholly digoslod and you 
hungry—says Atroyn; Do comisissionato to living thln^« 
—says Gautama , Trust not overmuch—says Btluaspap 
Bo gentle to women—says Bbiligavo. 

Persons of si Uvlkn quality, pure intclligcncj'* 
take and thrive l»cst on suttvikn, pure, foods, soft 
and moist, bland, non-voLatilc. ond cordial (cardiac); 
persons of restless activity, rAjnen, like and take 
corresponding foods, bitter, acid, salt, very hot. sb-arP. 
dry, burning, etc. productive of lU-bealth, naln. grief • 
tho inert and dull. ti tnasn. take dulling foods, ftile, 
tasteless. lU-smcl1ing. 

When the foal Is pore, the inh‘in.;ence |s clear and 

bright. and ihen the mind is placid and lucid; when 
mind 1* such then the memory Is strong and certain; 
when the memory l« clear ond full, all knots of the h*"'” 
(nil neuroUe and oiherco-np»rxpf) are Irxwrrwd and solcal; 
when a!) the Irnpurtttes ef the h-art luivo thus 
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washed away the Lord Sanat Kumura who is also called 
Skanda gires io the human soul its last initiation on this 
«arth and shows to \t the Light beyond the Darkneas ^ 


«3ri5r ^ II 


ti 

^prr TO ^ i 

3 1} 

^vf^-vrjnyj^T i 

rf^ 1! 

5W?tnrTRi^H7i7??Tff xiifa^tT^n i 
SIJT?! )l J/jsa )), 53 57 

V f{ 2:fm I 

q II 

G^r^rTTR-T^Fi.» 

gr ^s r ti ’T facit c? *?T i 

’-131^ ^pgw ll JTanu it 207 225 

^ srri^pn w i 

^iPTPidi^ ^ 11 

51^1^* W etc. and the OIja x^u 8 10 

^7 3 TpnRTTTBK , B B 

CkMnfio&ya vu 25 
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For comment upon this, in modern western langu¬ 
age, read these 

" Normal secretion (of the digestive juices) 

IS favored by pleasurable sensations during mastication, 
unpleasant feelings, such as vexation and some of the 
major emotions are accompanied by a failure of secretion 
Not only are the secretory activities of the sto¬ 
mach unfavorably affected by strong emotions, the 
movements of the stomach aa well, and, indeed, of almost 
the entire alimentary canal, ate wholly stopped during 
excitement So you see that the proverb, ‘Better a 
dinner of herbs where love la, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith,’ has a physiological as well as a moral 
basis’ , Dr Morton Prince, TAc t/nconscions (pub 1921), 
pp 429.431 

(Sanoshrt works on medicine, Sushruia etc, speak 
of five kinds of pitta, or digestive juices, vts, 
roohaka, pachaka, ranjakn, bhrujak8> 

ear aka, which probably roughly correspond with the 

salivary, gastric, biliary, pancreatic, and intesiinaL juices 
and secretions) 

"Over eating and frequent eating clog and foul tbs 
human machinery making it sensual and lethargic^ 
Such people do not live to a ripe old age ’ Dr H *• 
Henkel, Healthful D*et for India (pub 1927), p G4 

Western medical writers have often pointed out til'll 
sex-vice is largely due to over eating and wrong eatingt 
which sot up unwholesome irntalions and oxcitements 

Finally we have the Bible practically translating the 
words of the Chhan'Jogya, cotahinod wilh those of the 
(?J<3 (ii, 27) " Whether then, you are eating or drink¬ 
ing or whatever jou are doing, let everything ho done 
to the glory of God If any man defile the tempi® 

of God, bun shall God destroy, for the temple of God is 
holy, which temple you are Know you not 

you are the temple of God, and that the spirit of Ch?d 
dwelleth in you Having therefore these promises be¬ 
loved friends, lot us punfy ourselves from all dehleme^ 
of body and spirit, securing perfect holiness through the 
fear of God 
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As the Christ prayed, ‘^Giv^e «s. 0 Lord !, this day 
our daily bread " and as Rood Chnstian Pf>®sts say grace 
before meals, to create the requisite healt^ and benefi¬ 
cent atmosphere, so, long before, the Vedic Bshis pra^ , 
and good b r h m a n o-s and bral*nia-cli,.ri - ® P”/ 
to-day, that the food may be ble3®cd, may produce phy 
caU mental, and moral blessings 

“Lord of Food!, gwe us food tMt 
Tice and full of strength May the bringer thereof te 
happy and cross beyond sorrows, and may it bring 
and energy to us the 

our younger brothers, the helpful domestic anima 
four feet 

“We praytotheShinmgFather give ug ttef^t^t 
la beat and most TJholesome forus and for all, 

15 tti 5 one basis of all life activities, for such food, 
intently do we pray to the Lord of all forces 
To tho cornparative few wbo suffer from 

ante of food and from thousMlesauess, such paces and 

prayers may seem -WOTll-y “’s'L’™Vdm 
many, who suffer from lack of sufScient food { 
to day) the realisation is clear 

the alpha and oraep otlitot «KS' S 
both would benefit and perbnps few would suffer from 
'-either deficiency or plethora 

^ awt diftr. 513 * ^ 'I 

ya;ur Veda, cb m 
Rff Veda Mandala vii 


iSeop it footnote ™yro TSo BoteW o/«» Mo,,, 
pp 283 28G andtbeaifa u 59 
JT gCJj iriT ^TflTWT ^ 

^rvt'dP i sntcffig ' 

qAvTT g W afiW*T 5^ « 
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(«) Good Manners and Morals 


Good manners are also generally recognised as 
necessary. But in modem days, in India, some¬ 
how, no definite, regular, teaching is given on these 
matters either. The lack of good manners—which 
leads to so much friction and irritation and some¬ 
times disastrous quarrels • that blight lives—is 

Bh&oaiata, XI, viii, 20 21. 

These \ersw expand Ot(a. li, 59* "All bnmon enterprise* 
and aotiTitiea. hovercr tdcalistio, all root back in, and are iot 
the securing of, food Tbo strong willed, who abstain fro* 
food conquer the other senses but tbo sense of taste incrcasM 
in rebellious strength against them He who has not prevailed 
over It has not gained mastery o»cr any in reality; ho who 
has controlled (t has subdued all others ” The Prophet 
Muhammad olso when asked what was tbo most dangerous 
thing, touched his tongue, and said “ This; all tho limbs are 
safe if this goes right, they are all ruined if this goes wroUg, 

' For classical illustrat on, oa gigaotio scale, read the story, 
in tho Furanas, of bow, over tho question of who sho-ild 
salute first, hostility began between tho great gods Sbn a 
Dakaha, and a great ‘War m Heaven’ took ploc®*'*^'®** 
changed the whole course of futiiro evolution Arr>gs''®®* 
megalomania, 'f am greater than jo i ore,* has been a 

cause 0 ! battles on largest and smallest scales, throJghout 

history, and has been miscalled bv «clf.fleceuerB and flatterer*' 

' Ambition for glory ’ H i* that at least on* of tb* 
matches which set fire to the powdee magatines of Europo ami 
Caused tho conflagrat on and explosion known as tho CJroJt 
European War of 1914'*1R waa n slight put upon 8 favor ts 
priest, naspjtm. of the Rosaian Cxar Nicholas, by the Oerravn 

KaUerWilhelm ' Untannia rules thft waves " and‘'DeJtssh* 

Uad Dher bIIm** may bo regarded as gJariBginsiaiicev of ‘bid 
manceri ‘ 
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bcmg constantly pointed out and denounced by 
everybody, nowadays, in students, in high and 
lew ofUcials, amongst business-men, in the working 
classes, oven in legislators, in every country But 
no effort is made systematically to leach manners to 
them, by those who are in the best position to do 

so, viJ, the governments of the various countries 


and the educationists 

If a man is taken from tbe plough and put into 
an official place, which, however petty it is, still 
carries with it much power for mischief and somo 
for good, how is it possible for such a man not 
to fool that ho is there to enjoy the taste of power 
by a piooo of sheer good luck, m which his fellow- 
ploughmen have not and need not have any share 
How IS It possible for such a man to behove other- 
wise than in the ways of vulgar arreganee 1 No one 
ever told him that he was put into that place in 
order to serve the public by helping the good and 
hindering the evil, and not m order to fool himself 
a great man Ho does not know that etemen ary 
yet all-important fact, has never been taugh . 
and yet is given dally blame for rude behavior and 

IS given It in a manner not very much better than 

his and which instead of helping h.s soul on y 
irritates him and confir ms him m his evil ways 

1 E » a .ink ns tf ’l": ^.glTSaS: 

Enclsh and n p«t to is dalles, ha la 

13 seduloualy taught taueht that he is the servant of 

taught how to behave he is 
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From the Sovereign to the least public servant it 

should be the duty of each superior officer to 
himself daily meditate on and lay "well to his 
heart the fact, from which all sound ethics 
public service flow, utz, that he is public-se/ic^^ 
and not public-master, and then to instruct his 
next subordinate first m that fact and in the ethics 
(which issue unfailingly from it) of that sub¬ 
ordinate’s work, the righteous spirit of human 
sympathy and general helpfulness and freedom 
from arrogance m which be should do bis work, 
and only secondly/ to instruct him in the business- 
details Manu says 

The responsibility la the elders The elder the 
higher, the superior by his righteousness of spirit and 
conduct, maketn the family thrive and grow and prosper, 
or, by the Opposite, he bringeth it to rum and destruction, 
Including himeelf If tbo elder guide end tram the 
younger well he le venly aa mother and as father ’ 

A code of manners, to bo systematically taught ^ 
to all men, in thoir days of studentship, is neces¬ 
sary The most artificial and faulty one is better 
than none And not only should it bo taught to 
tho voung, but the old should also rovivo their 


the public henco ooryone in London t irns to the constable 
AS to a fr end In India be is not tangbt good manners ncr 
bis duty to tbo nuhito and he is arrogant and every one 
trios to keep out of bis way and dreads b m Kot be bot 
those who bare neglected to teacb bim ars rosponsibte 

* 3^ 5^ ^ 5^. I 

m tj: II ir. 109 no 
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memotics of it from time to time The osoetio- 
tehie used to revive the niemorio>! of the kings on 
such points, in tho earlier day Men in offiee and 
authority, especially, need to be very studious of 
the ways of behavior which promote good-will 

Without rules of behavior between old and young 
and BCluals, without forms of salutation and reply 
and address, life is without grace and courtesy and 
stateliness Th7 careful observance of any such 
code involves a training in self-control, and an 
understanding of one's own and others 
which smooths relations, obviates misunderstand- 
in-s. and in oases where they mav happen^ arise, 
rkes eaplanaticns possible and 
knowing how to address each other, how to tell the 

truth gently, * li“an 

and resentments, and can take no steps to help an 

awkward situation, but only make it worse by act- 
+l.o,riinesaniined and uncontrolled emotions. 
Adetalled code of manners is therefore carefully 
. Manu, whereby reverence to elders, 
rrls to youLgers, affection to eguals, are 
e^rMsed on all appropriate occasions, making life 
t „„ el feast of Bne feeling At the present day, 
corollary to the development of egoism in 
individual, and a compromise between the 
of a!) there is a tendency to dispense with 
Irenes on the one side and tenderness on the 

ther and all the expression thereof, by insistence 

:rthe tua.ity of all rndividuals, that is of the 
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Evory dislmctive civilisation, starting from a 
iBligion, develops (l) a special language and a 
special body of knowledge, (ii) a special culture, 
ethos, system of morals, code of manners set of 
social conventions, a special way of won 
series of sacraments more directly connecte w 
the religion, (iiO a special way of living, a body of 

useful and Bne arts, dre,s. architecture, system of 
government, and ways of waalth-prodnction and 
commerce, etc -whereby to express its share of 

Universal Mmd In India, at present, we may o 

serve the clash of three such civilisations, roam y. 

(discounting the minor varieties under eac ), , 

the ancient Indian the v“aiha 

degenerate, the thmd IS abnormal, 

ba^ed on exploitation All and 

The immediate and hoped 

confusion It is ^ rational elements 

that the rehning, ennobli S- the 

'."S t" . .•,»”«» »• 

-- svMmos the -world s reappearance 

differentia-ton Sanktya So also says the 

and evolutioa So say 

mvdemevoletomU 

1 Se. IhB preseat writer, tool 
rWAt 
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It were vrell if those responsible for the educa¬ 
tion of the people in the broadest sense ^ould 
enjoin a carefully thought-out code of manners 
upon high and low, official and non-offlcial, young 
and old and equal, and persons in different walks 
of life, and it were well if they would see that 
all understood the iisychological reasons for iti 
in Gver-increasirg degree, according to the growth 
of their capacities A good portion of the friction 
and unrest of modern days in all countries would 
disappear if such a code of manners were care¬ 
fully inculcated, and all the rest of the discontent 
would disappear if that code were placed m the 
sotting of a more equitable division of work and 
leisure and pleasure for all As the soul needs a 
body to manifest itself, as thoughts roquiro words 
for expression, so kindly feelings require appro¬ 
priate gestures of *<aIutation, obeisance, blessings, 
for thoir assurance and recognition And the law 
of psycho-physical parallelism tolls us that the 
one invariably tends to produce tho other, and 
vice versa Henco deliberate practice of courtooue 
ways IS essential 

Many are tho details mentioned by Manu, for 
teacher and taught, ruler and ruled, friend and 
friend, stranger and stranger, judgo and suitor, and 
so on Tho general principle of manners in spooch, 
IS stated thus 

Toll tho truth and toll it picnwanllj and 
gcntl(*n«a and benevolence nro tho ' cry spirit of Irutn, 
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ilie One Troth of all truths being the Unity of n'l 
m th^Supreme Self, whence love), tell it not rudely (for 
the truth. tellmg that hurts and jars and repels, isrries net 
cony ctiL as tulh ought to. but is only a 
a^reLiye egoism) Nerer tell a pleasing falsehood 
c'ther—such is the ancient law 

Titles to Respect 

And the general principle of manners in mutual 
behavior and courtesies la given thus . 

vood birth and breeding, years, high 

AfQuenoe, g Vaomledeo—these constitute the 

deeds. eiicl, succeeding one is higher 

five ' Amongst hrshmapas. he who has 

than the preceding amongst tshaftnyas. bo 

more ‘“J^ht of am snd%rowe8S. aionget 

who has riches. amongst shndras. 

age from date of birth ■ 

was sat toteach Ijjs lectures to them with 

the f a’a"? M_ thildren I And the P 1 { r s were very 

the „/i^ 2 ed formal complaint with the gods 

assembled to consider the important ques¬ 
tion ani Iffer fu U c.ns.demt.oii.Eav. lodgment. “The 

I ^ 37m==^**Tfa^ i 

For full comment on ths Terse leo The Seienef of th« 
Enotioni, pp- 260 262 

3 * 

iTR«mT^ n 

ft^Ti rr^i tTfipiFn 3 \ 



s'io ‘AcciuisTs* or ntnTii itc Ivamj 

n(i{lrr!*"M yp prnywrly The one who knoweth U 
younger the one who knowelh more in the elder Yeor^ 
nnd white hnim nndvrorlH} «i-iUh ond high fotrlly do 
not moke ellerllnei** Tim il«hU !LO\e d«icle<l Unt the 
wi«ep nn 1 !no*e leorrvrd U the I'feoter ftl«o nmooR^* ^*9" * 

Thcso «nmo nro tho of worthiness And right 
to honor to-day also, hut hocauso the spirit has 
gone wrong, ns in other matter*, the working of 
them broods InMdlonsncss and discontent, instead 
of Rraccfulncss and pleasure Tho accident of 
birth, tho accident of purse, the accident of ago, 
are very much talked nnj written about, for 
purposes of depreciation and o^on outright 
denunciation Yet these are no srhit more, nor 
loss, accidontal than tho accident of brains, tho 
aceulont of congonitaily atrong norso and large 
muscle and tough health, tho accident of eloquent 
tongue nnd powerful pen, and tho accident of restless 
ambition and ability to do deeds Nono of those, 
in truth. IS accidental All ofTocts havo causes 
All those powers and positions arc won by great 
dosiro plus eolf-donial (t apan) of ono sort or another 
m this or in previous bres All aro good, each in 
Lt3 duo place, and all to bo highly honored 1 / 
rtghilr/ used Tho Consort of Vishpu, Laksbinl, 
the rosy mother, the Tpsplejjdent Matron of the 
World Loka-matn, is no less, if also no more, 
important and sacred than the Helper of BrahmS, 
white Sarasvatl, the pure, chaste goddess of 

’A/ant* u 151 154 More od the subject of gradat on aad 
tanking may be said latcp 
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learning Lakshmi, the goddess of all the wealth 
and splendor, all the art and glory, of the world , 
Gauri-Annapilnja-DurgA, the rainbow-hued Half of 
Shiva-Shankara-Eudra, the goddess of conjugal 
Love, Beauty, Health, Vital Energy and indis 
soluble Family Kelationships, the goddess who 
makes good birth, happy marriage, fine children, 
long life and great deeds possible, who is also the 
goddess of “the horn of Plenty,” of abundance of 
Food, and who, finally, turns into the Goddess of 
War, the goddess of the warrior, the husbandman 
and householder transformed into the soldier for 
defence of home and hearth, Saiasvati, the 
goddess of Intellect, Science. Art, Wisdom—who 
shall say which of these is more to be honored 
than the other two ? But in misuse, the accident 
of ennnmg brain, glib tongue, facile pen, iron nerve 
and muscle, is even worse, if that be possible, than 
the accident of purse, birth, age or prowess The 
brahmaohUrl of Menu was therefore taught 
to reverence all the powers of man, but only when 
they were well used, and in order to use them well 

bimselt j . t j 11 

The word reverence needs to be dwelt upon, a 

little It IS the key to the formation of high 
oharaclcr Genuine good manners are the outcome 
of good morals only Smeero good conduct i« not 
possible without good character “ Mockery is the 
fame of little hearts ” , and noble manners Como 
from noble minds " The man of the world ” has 
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been defined as “the man with irreproachable 
manners and irredeemable morals " But that is the 
hypocrite and deceiver, not an 5.ryan gentleman 
The liar deliberately severs the natural direct 
relation between manners and morals Another 
type affects superior airs and detachment as of 
having risen above all things by omniscience, and 
ml adrmrari But that is only the reversed and 
false image of true va i-r E gy a, which brings, 
not conceit, but compassion and the crowning 
virtue of humility. Good conduct, good manners, 
are the fruit, good morals, good character, are the 
root Manu's word sad^scbETa, shiaht- 
EchEra, includes both at once It means the 
character and conduct of the good And, as the 
truth 13 simple always, so the secret of the forma* 
tiou of good character is simple Revere the 
mother most of all, then Che father and the teacher, 
honor the other elders, Jove the brothers and the 
sisters, be kind and protective to the youngers 
He who develops these natural good feelings will 
find that courage, philanthropy, fellow-feeling, 
public spirit, justice, generosity, charity, mercy, 
tolerance, patience, fortitude, and all the other 
virtue'’, add themselves > A good family home, 

’ On tha subject of virtues (and vices) see Pt HI An 
Advanced Text Book of Hindu Rsltgion and Ethics also 
tig present wc ter s The Science of the Emotions Srd etln 
pp 95 114 131 136 254 255 uni The Science of Fehmn H 
11 ii>) and the references to the Jfahs bhOrafa and the Bhuga 
va/a jnven there, and esjieoiallv Oiiti xvi 1-3 
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pireiital or tutoria\, la the natural and unfailing 
nursery of good character.* The strong and healthy 
seeds of it will be formed there, and life outside 
will only bring them to sprout and blossom and 
fnilfc. 


School ahd Home 

The notion that all education should he done 
m school and college, with rigid routines and 
time-tables and fired classes, and that the home 

should have nothing more to do with it, is part ot 
the general spirit of excessive meohamsation, 
epeoialisation, and division of labor, which per- 
vades tha present era of machine-c.vil.sat.on The 
other notion, which also we see at work, that 
schoolmasters have only to set tasks to the 
students, and that it is for the parents to see, them- 
salves or through private coaches, ‘hat the tash 
are done and manners taught, if " 

part of the concomitant widespread “ 

aggressive egoisn., expertism. avoidancyf general 

d^ and cLim of special right ' K=aPOnsible 

public servant* has come to ^ 

j aUn ia>(r>iAi‘ III salary and ouico» 
miTilif* fi0rvailt~“&n{i tuo nifiDS 

the ^ rThe definition-who knows how to shift re- 
sponsibility from h.^w»houl ders to that ot others, 

honl« a* 

rx. 11« jfeos tr EJecolioat. p ai 
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subordinates, and, even more, of the puW 
which pays him to do the responsible work ’ 1 T] 
spirit of bureau-cracy(t e , the‘strength,’ the mas te 
ship, the supremacy, of the bureau, the ofBce, tl 
man in office) being abroad, there is a goner 
tendency, in all departments of the public service 
for the public servant to regard himself as tl 
public master, and to try to browbeat and hustl 
the public to do the work which the public paj 
to do I Of course, this perversion is mos 
observable in the executive departments But i 
IS not absent from even the education departmen 
proper And it is most unnatural, most jamng 
most mischievous thore—as poisoning the vor: 
springs of Ufo, the budding mind and character, h; 
bad example and wrong ideas Tho brahman a 
the teacher, the pnost, the missionary, the coun 
aollor and friend of all m distrois, should have n( 
trace of arrogance about him, but be sympathj 
and benevolence and helpfulness poraonifiod Th« 
conflicting notions above mentioned, and manj 
such others now being cast up by the rising tide oi 
'the science of education,’ will all bo found 
capable of correction and synthesis by the simph 
idea of Iho Teacher’s Family-Homo, and thovmipli 
maxim, ‘ Avoid excess” A pupil who grows up 
in such a homo’s pervasively benevolent atmo- 
sphere of reverence for elders, affection for 
tcadorna^s for youngois. has acquired tlio essence 
and substance of high character, to which the 
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finish and polish of special conventional manners 
proper, (‘table manners,* etc ,) are easily added by 
the directions of the heads of thehome, as occasions 
arise, in the daily communion of the life of that 
home 

The Teacher, the Father, the Mother above all, and 
also the elder brother, shoald never be slighted even la 
thought, even under affliction The teacher is verily 
Brahma incarnate, the father is Praj -pati, the mother la 
the all baring alUgiviog Mother Earth, the brother is 
one's self in another body The pains that the father and 
the mother undergo gladly out of love for the younger 
generation, to bring it to birth and enable it to live—these 
cannot be repaid even by hundreds of years of service 
To them, theretore is affectionate service ever due When 
they are satisfied, tapas, self-denying labor, the 
essence of high character, is acbeved in full Heverent 
service of them, work according to their wishes, is the 
highest tapastforit spreads a spiritual atmosphere all 
round} They are the three worlds, they are the three 
(first) stages of life, they ate the three Vedas, they are the 
three sacred fires He who w rot careless towards them, 
he wins the three worlds this, the physical, by love of 
the mother, the middle or astral by that of the father, 
the third or mental by that of the teacher, his bc>dy 
shines with the aura createdby a virtuous and peaceful 
mmd Ho who daily honors these, honors and achieves 
all virtue'* and all duties He who slights them has not 
the quality of spirit which will maVe any actions success¬ 
ful I,et him ever a\oid wnneJmg with the teachers, 
ciders, kith and km, children, servants guests, sick 
persons and physicians and esi-ccmlly with tho mother, 
the wife, and the daughter’ He %yho conquers them by 
affection he who allows himself to do defeated and over¬ 
ruled by them in eimll ni'iitcrs he conquers all others 
ond them also in grout matters The teacher puts the 
human hemg in touch with the world of Brohnu the 


•See Macaulay ihtiorv of Enuland (oriBaal eia), I 
360 (or btereit ce commeat on thti 
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Ideator, the father vrlth that of Prajllpati the Progenitor, 
the guest -with that of Indra the Pnr-famed; the priest, 
of the gods; the daughters, of the fairies; the kinsmen, 
of the vishvo-dovas, the ‘pervasive gods’; the 
relattveg, of the waters; the mother,of this ITarth; the 
children, the aged, the sick, cf u k fi s h a, the skies and 
the spaces.^ The elder brother is as the father ; the wife 
and child are part of one’s own body; the servants are as 
inseparable shadow; the daughter is object of iofunt® 
tenderness; therefore, oven If they should get angry and 
use strong language, tho welUinsfnicfed twico-bom 
Aryan gontleman bwrs it all with unfevered mind, full 
of patient kindliness. Ho who controls himself with 
these, will not fail in self-control anywhere.* 


' For czpl&cAtion of these somewhat tnrstic statements, tee 
TKe IfoAotina Leiifri, p 200; and the present wfiler’i 
BupfTphs^lea of War (Adjrar Pamphlets Brnes), pp 
OneQy. all kinds of worlds are present hero, now, to and 
Bfouod U8{ the worlds of eouad t&et. ei^bt. taste, scent, of 
seieace, art. tnusie. poetry. coratBefce, trade, elo. obr.oJsJ/J 
and to of the gods and fairies nnd denneni of high aat low 
planes. ioEnitelr. not so obtionsly. Osr variojs (hfsical. 
aopcr*phr«ieaI, ncatal senses aad faeuUfpi put ua in tjuch 
with Ibwe rano-is worlda Ujr the law cf psyeho phys cal 
jiaralleliin, that a mood of mind corresponds with a mode of 
matter, each shade of emoton bruigs us into rontaet with Iw 
eorrmponlinR world, whe*o it is most in cTideDCp The 
priftciple of ■ am a dara bl^S. the law nf analonr. shews as 
that the whole o' tho amterso Is infinitely repeatef. on all 
actles. from the smallest pots b’e incrtxwira tjlhelargwt 
possible macrocosm, orer and over again. Anl at the 
eiltmtog of the physical een*op organt throws o'cn the 
f.ehM of the f correspond eg worlds n the njSrl. so tb* 
eulliial on of the var o,.s a > ntsal affect oni throws o.vrn ihr t 
rcsi«ctive regioos tj (heaojt. 

, anrw ftjt ^It Jirst ura q fir: < 
qifcqmiT=i!, (Kfli fon’: (1 
srq^ lilq;, fin ifh. imrA: i 

£CT! iiJflTl, KTT rf: II 
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Such IS the essence of achara. And the 
educing of it, as said before, is (ilmost more 

=1 tet ^ wJl I 

!i apj f?r^: Riwr ii 

W STf^piiwi 5i 1 
ft3 ^ ^Ni *3 fl^Mq !] 

%'Tf 3^ ‘TOT <PT I 

ii Jwsqsrat qiPtHi brt^ ii 
51!? ^ !pft ateiHi![? m otdrt: i 
a 117 ft iplanspftaiT; ii 

’^rmni !=nfir sfei ii 

^ iT[^*|7fiiir, 3 TTiTJWTt I 

SSPiWI II 

tS aPHitli 'W? ’f’l ^ra; i 
3HrJtlH3 mkilPmm: fiSJt: II 

qiaift^piri «TRftfiisiftr i 

jft^ frn^ n wns^ii 

T^ft’il^i^qciijq ag^ift i 

iiRifSila srafli TiiljWsnn^'l ii 
sifJiAlVy. «T3iRc3| sig- i 
alftPlte^iT?ftsft Sifel; II 

aupftscqt’n ?fti qislTT: I 

UTfSpfi sm aft jftan II 
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important, if such comparisons may bo made at 
all, than that of intellect. 


The 3.CH5.BYA 


The acharya, the teacher of highest quality, is fie 
who, having invested the pupil with the sacred thread, 
adopted him into hia family-home of BCience, and 
brought his mind into assonance with, his own, teaches 
him the Teda. together with ita secret meaning and also 
the practical application thereof, tbrojgh experimental 
demonstration He iscalledcc har y a especially because 
he gathers together, &>chino(i,all the most important 
principles of right and dutiful conduct in the various 
situations and circumstances of life, from all the various 
sciences, and, a-charati, practising them himself, 
teaches the pupils to do so, a-ohuray at i, by precept, 
and, even more, by example* TorSohera, rightcon* 
duct, le the essence of the highest d harm a, and every 
S{raa-vSn d'^i-ja, every twice.born fcnower of the 
Self, IS ever intent thereon He who falls away from right 
conduct cannot be upheld by any amount of Veda- 
learning He who is firm in right conduct, he 
alone reaps the full harvest of that learning. Thus 


smAiim ffer; ?!3JS®OT3W; i 
mw ^b; m: rm will 3B. FWI S3; 11 
am 3Rfrf!j gfeir fw i 

Ifonii, 11 , 225-234 : It, 179 185 

3 W: I 

51)383 3 aUHrf n Mam, 11 , 140 

‘Rpn3.,'W^tra<tS, dtflii(nii3i 75^1'll 
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realising that pharma is a helpless cnpple unless 
we suppljr to It the feet of cebara, which alone 
can make it walk abroad, the sages have taken 
right conduct to heart, as the very root and beginning 
of all tapaa, self denial and a«cetic practice for the 
acquirement of ever higher psychical and superphyeical 
powers and ever greater philanthropic worthiness Right 
conduct, high aspiration, freedom from envy, bring long 
life, desirable offspring, wealth here and imperishable 
ncbes of tbe Spirit hereafter, and cure all inauspicious- 
nesseg and ill favors of fortune, while wrong conduct 
brings ill fame, disease, sorrows, early death Not all the 
Yedas, even if studied with all their sir a nga-8, sub¬ 
sidiary sciences, can redeem the man of ill conduct, the 
sacred music of the chants forsakes such an one at the 
moment of death, as Oedglings that have found their 
wings abandon tbe deSIed nest' 


fltKRfvir*!. II 

fWt ^ 1 

3?r?rfl?ir 5 ti 

s# Jifen I 

*51^ TUI « ifonu, i, 108 HO. 
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Physical Education—continence 


Physical education was part and parcel of this 
training in purity of body and mind and manners 
And the most important item of this was held to 
be brah m a-cha rya The most oignificanfc and 
most prominent name of the disciple is brahma- 
chan Shishya, *the to be instructed,’ 
vi^y-arthl, ‘the desirer of knowledge/ the 
stud-ent, ohhatra, ‘who dwells under the um¬ 
brella protection of the teacher’ or ’’who covers 
up, does not cavil and mock at, does notproclaimt 
the defects of the teacher, but makes much of and 
imitates only his virtues ’*—such are other, and less 
deeply significant names of tbo pupil Brahma- 
chari, a<^ explained before, means the storer, 
gatherer, realiser of (i) the vital seed of infinite 
biological continuity (santnna) and multiplicity 
in and through progeny, (ii) all science. Cm) the 
Infinite and Eternal Self Menu s insistence on 
utter continence during the student life is unquali¬ 
fied Without it, perfection of vital power, bodily 
and mental, cannot be achieved Without it, the 
bearing of the burdens of private and public life, 
later on, becomes a long drawn pain and strain and 
struggle against debility and disease, instead of e 
continual joy Also, though not expressly stated, 
it 13 indicated that the total physical life shall bo 
four times as long as tbo period of genuine con¬ 
tinence observed before the conunonoemont of 
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leproduction and creation. The Gitrcmo statement 
on the subjeot, in -works on Yoga, is that the death 
of an organism does not take place so long as there 
is no failure of continence and autonomy, the will 
to live on in the same body (os distinguished from 
the will to live on in the bodies of progeny, which 
other will is evidenced by and manifested in the pro- 
genitive act, exhausting the previous will of self- 
continence), on the part of the primal coll which is 
the core of that organism This is illustrated by 
the story of Bhlghnia.' 

Manu Bays: 


When the knewera neglect the study of Ycda-eeienee 
lit inl.s Imowledeo decay, when they abandon the 
way’l and^ndulge themeelves senenenely end indol- 
iSSv ^^en they commit mletakes and eiceeses in eating 
SemWiiie end wnore the rules ot chastity, then nnly 
dMS^Deaft®prevail over them, otherwise Eeeth itaif 
Goes ueaiu V Brahraa-lcDOwer In other wordsy 

couH not theory, neglect of i:gbt pracstice, failure 

“nlefewm in dUt-^these help disease and death 
S nvemower even the ersl-while wise > 


1 the present wr.let'e KrlhlHt pp. 259 268 
2 apiH!#f h-tlsWISKM S| gang. 1 

Ucai^srpsisliilu II tfanu. V 3 
Some reeeimoiuteadeilslfiiraifvrwsju. Bntthelaltet 
,3 the better reading TOK, pra mada, m a d ana , 

the “ maddener.’* pnmatily eea-deaire k a m a, eros, is also the 
cause of a -1 asya, lasai tude oarelessneas, mistakes 

of all kinds, (see OlfS, xvm. 39) 
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It IS possible to translate all the processes of the 
world into terms primarily of nourishment and 
secondarily of reproduction, the two ultimate and 
penultimate appetites Hence the great stress laid 
by Manu on the guarding of these 

The ancestral germinal cell sub divides and pro¬ 
duces form after form, which make the progeny. 

This IS true on the physical as well as the super- 

physical planes 

The parent himself is born as the progeny, becoming 
renewed again and egram > 

The living creatures of a system are actually, 
phyeioally as well as auperphysically, the children 
of the God of that system, born out of His 
sacrifice of a part of H»s body and living by the 
sacrifice of other parts thereof If any such sitb- 
divisional part or cell will cease to sub divide 
further and hold itself together, it may continue to 
do so for an indefinitely long time and become, 
comparatively, immortal HanOman, by his utter 
continence, on all planes, in this k a 1 p a (eon), is to 
become the Brahma of the next k a 1 p a Such is 
the promise ofbrahma-charya ^ 

err^iTT I 3^ g^f u 

See Eallukas comiaentarj-on JfflBii ix 8 
A few extracts from western writings may b® helpful id 

bring Dg home the importance of sex pur ty and *he oonneo 
tion between it and d et to all concerned with the bringing up 

of the yoJDg , __ 

Tho sexual organs haT® bot only tho duty of ro^ ^ 
tho rape but have also by a secret on thrown in 
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Side by side witb thebrahma-oharynot 
body, goes the brabm a-ch ar y a of the mind, 
alluded to before. This is aa necessary to observe 
as the other. It is eTiden t that the feeble and 

circulatiae. aa influence on the nulntion, well betnn, and 
growth of the body . . Hole tho difference between 

the 01 and the bullock to eae bow deep-rooted the influence 
of the genital glands can bo m .hoping the size and fern 
of the body." Keith. The Uunee Body (H U-L.). p. 63 
•• Purity 1 . of the fir.t importance to boyhood To prolong 
the period of continence m a boy’, life is to prolong the 
poried of growth. Thi. 1. a .anpl. phymologieal aw . . . 

Alt ezpetienee eb.w. that the early cutlet toward, eei 
cheapens and weaken, affechonal capacity 1 H B'b»; 

p.eciolojy oj Sex. I. S81. tl"* "a"® ‘bat 

eo^plre to a growth bcenliooen^ .. the peryerzion ot the 
appetite by the food and drink used . In the boy of 

eizleen or eighteen years of age. has heed and doe. lire 

a pure life, whose eeiual organism has just awakened to life, 

wb... thi. aectetion of minule cells reaches the rasa 
detentia it is re absorbed into the bipod, directed into the 
nert. Aainel. of the system and. as a result, ha yciee i, 
aliered, and he takes on a new life In the matwe man. who 
hvea a life of comparative contmence, the cells or eemflQ le 
a 4 -f- olnwlT and on reaching the vag deferens is 

fwbed a^d r sndow. h.m with a status of health, 
a'^Ieam’ess of Irsm, a strength of purpoas, and might of will 
that the poor miserable sensualist in the wildest Cighl ol iis 
J ‘ sJ^tPi-nation knows oot of Coativenesg. the result 

f^nneantrated food, is one of the many causes of self abuse m 
and girls”. I’r Albert Moll, TAe Sexual Ltfeo/ihe 
r/ild “The sexually stimulating influence of luxurious 
feeding as the principal caosQ of mcitation to lascivious 
ness, l 3 indeed a well known fact of experiences ” Dr Bloch 

TAs Sexual Life of Our Titne 

A current verse says that the gaintesaential subtlest portion 
of the food taken goes to develop the germ of life 
qi^ 1 
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CONTIKENOE OF MIKD 


[MANtJ 


sickly physical progeny of the physically mconti- 
nont, vrho take up the household life and the work 
of reproduction prematurely, bring about the physi¬ 
cal deterioration of the race It is oven more 
evident, if observers would only open their eyes, 
that the weak, unhealthy, unwholesome mental 
progeny of the mentally incontinent, who fake up 

the very responsible work of authorship, of educa¬ 
tion of others, before their own minds have attained 
the requisite power, balance, and maturity, is even 
more dangerous to the mental and therefore all 
other health of the race and the nation Witness, 
to-day, the evil mental excitements, panics, irrita¬ 
tions, psychic fevers, crimes, caused broadcast by 
frivolous-mi&dad, passioo-guided, egaism-inspiT^^ 
writers, rushing into print, m a million books and 
papers, while them'ielves yet ignorant of the very 
alphabet of soul-knowledge ’ In the olden days, 
the recognised attitude of the b r a h m a - churl 
wa® that ofahusbrttahB, ‘ the wish to heor ’ not 
to chatter away, hiraseif, to listen with attention, 
with effort to understand, with that reverent 

EIIis Fiyekologtf of Sex I 187, quotes Ansto and 
Bazalgette to the effect that 'prenatare and false work in 
literature and art and the Cendency of much raodofiilfteratara 
to moatal orgasm is due to soxually vicious life on tho part 
of autlwri* De Iwaa Bloch in The Sexual Life of Our Time, 
quotes at full length an autohiographical doouraent which 

confesses how a sexual degenerate baaame a murderous 
anarchist and inojter of pogroms The multitudinous cases 
of the disastrous and widespread consequencea of *ox 
which fill the medical records of all civil *sd nations or v# 
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earasstness m tUe T^armth of which alone the 
flower of the soul can bloom and blossom not with 
the inee.sant self-displaying restlessness of mind 
which IS always mating internally, if not in 
external speech also, vehement assents and dissents 
and hasty comments and criticisms So, on the 
other hand, the only motive recognised for author- 
ship was helpful instruction 

that are alrea y <ieliberately leadeth the blind to 

not be even li^ke one de^ 

their fall m the tQ^he good, from katna 

bstenem gmdeally ftom 5y emptais 

and of excessive greed and lust, have 

t^milLtion^of mmd aUurmg. eouf degrading. miBeiy- 
tic taetPdlllons Cl ici l„xnries and eensuoasness 

bringing glMora 0 l rirnes series 

been descried ‘““^.hearted SagI ever full of the 
Why else »bmld tbe teader^““\„,„J,,y_ 

fhmgs iSrCd Ibe eouls of men to the grinding wheel 
of the World processT_^_ 

- IT'ZlTlorbrtbl^S 

Su^upou -mage e.IV »/<- rugm hrehme ebarya 
trolonged M far ee poss^ ^ 

^ gm fro 'im » Atharva Veda 
V, Tirwnity of brahma oharya does a 

^maidS^win a similarly pure youth for bridegroom So 
^[y Su the matneges be made healthy and happy 

iR 'iratpt.ii 

3 ^ 1 
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NOT GREED BUT COMPASSION [MANU 


Not for money and ever mors money, nor even for 
name and fame, did the venerable and tender-heart¬ 
ed patriarchal sages compose their works, but that 
their children, the human race, may benefit. 

The sage VUmiki composed the primal Epic, the jRSmS 
yana, m order that the brahraana may become more 
easily master of knowledge and of speech and do Jus work 
of teaching better, that the kehattriya may under¬ 
stand and perform his work of protection of the weak 
better, that the vaishya may gather and expend 
wealth more virtuously and usefully, that the s h fl d 
may advance in soul and attain respectability The 
compassionate sage Vyasa, toihng ceaselessly for the 
good of othera where so many ascetics think but of 
securing freedom from sorrow for themselves, put the 
essence of the Ve^a into the ifahn bhnrata, in order that 
bU may benefit by that precious knowledge, all be helped 
to eross beyond the difficult places m life, all see happ? 
days Let us offer homage to the ever-virgm youthful 
Shuka, son of Vytsa, who concentrated into the Bftnpo* 

tvz|a, the quintessence of all his experience of the Ved®, 

out of flowing Pity for mankind, to illumine the darkness 
of the world mystery, wherein otherwise our souls were 
groping blindly III indeed were the case of unhappy 
humanity if the outer and the inner darkness wore not 
lighten-ed by the Sun, the Moon, and the iTahn^bAnralct ’ 


»Fr i 
jqiSq ftfNS n 

qifeL?! Tq fiSKSTai-mPiqt sft II 

IftLUa Samuchchavo 

^ ‘f2?l WTfl I 

fiamSyana 
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MANU] CORE or CHANCE ERRORS 


For such roasons, then, in order to perfect the 
growth, maturation, and virtue, of body and mind, 
Hanu enjoins repeatedly that the student shaii 
conserve the seed of life within himself most 


carofuUy: 

Let him sleep by himself, alone; not in the same W 
with any other. Let h.m not scatter and waste the germ 

of life. ' Ho who death so wittingly, ho indeed mnrdem 
his vow of hrabraa-charyn-discipline and the 
effective tiilfilmenl and success thereof But if he shouM 
happen to do so unwittingly. In dream, then let him 
bathe and worship the enn and .R™? 

uaiy no •wao ^ gludeDt.atose, find prsBervea bis 
unhrohen during the stuMoi n^s'ierthe Veda, 

and go through the household-stage 
only he will enter ann „[ ^cert, 

S^rmntuoiisnesa of outer and inner life, ar« founded on 
biahS-chatya This house ofResh. known as the 


y[ijyl 3ddl ftlTl t 

IfntpRa " 

gfepg 5n?fh trii WiPl 
^cg^FT; ^ 11 

jtira tratfifeifft R ' 

^igtjjpiOTissinil TOtfsir epBt ste n 

/(iAftaa Samuehchava. 

Bhigavafa. 
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human body, ia upheld by three pillara, right diet, sound 
sleep, chastity ‘ 

To him who wishes to observe brahma- 
chary a unbrokenly, throughout his lifSi Manu 
grants oxomption from tho other duties, 
discharge of the congenital debts by the ordinary 
moans of tho household life Ho becomes elevated, 
by hia abandonment of tho throe cravings* io a 
higher sphoro of duty , he becomes tho reserve force 
of the race, the nation, tho community, to be of 
resistless efficiency in physical as well as super 
physical need In. such a person, superpbysical 
senses and powers have possibility of development, 
nay certainty, if he fulfil the other subsidiary 
conditions2 Even current Vaidyaka (medical) 

'loHTrH'l II 

5=3^ St5I^ I 

II 

^ ^ I 

5T ^ 3^1 II 


mnu.u 180 1 249, i» 
sfhfef I Hbh 

11 Suahrufa 


* Savages also are perfeetlr well aw^re 
aetual continenoe is m comb oat on w th fas* 


2iow valuable 
and sol tiide 
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works dccloro tliat, nftor a cerloin stoRO oni! period, 
Iho tromformations of tho onorRy dovclopc-I by Iho 
food taken as nourislimont, carry it to a piano 
subtler titan tlio physical, if it is not tlirown away 
earlier, and it then becomes (ojas, o]as,sahos, 
and various other kinds of astral and mental forms 
of onorgy.' 

Eighty-eight thourand Itjhls have taken up the 
arduoo. path el the aacrince of the household and the 
crcmation-groond, and serve as the Bccds of tho races of 
men that psaa through birth and death, ogalb and ngain, 
in order to provide jivn. with tho nee^dedphysiral vehl. 
clea and with elperience of tho Path of Pursuit, ^oder 
tho ROVemanco of pharma, throughout tho period of 
world-evolution. E.ghty-elgW Ihou'and other Bshia. 
having, like tho former, their toso In the heaven-worMs, 
have Mt themselves oforl to ctaerve the im se f-conlrol 
of brohma-charytt, in order to keep hick the fortes 
of evil from overpowering the workers on Iho Path of 
Pureuit, to lead i tv a s gradually toaed guide them astely 
ou the Path of Renunciation, and to servo, till tho very 
dissolution of tho elomenls.ns tho unccosing fountain of 

to acquire the aphtude tor abnormal ■plritual powers . . . 

The lajeblc effect of .uehtraimog.. wundoutitirf I onsbl^ 

liem to accompl sh feat» of abnormal strength, ngilitj, nnd 
endnrnnce, and gives thein, nl times, besides n general einlla- 
♦ inn nf tbo Bcnsea. 

lia" montal and W.ly powers " . H. £lli, of Sex 

VI CD 145-'6 See also present writers ree 

Idea of Theosophy, and Eugenics. Ethxea and Meiaphysies, 

'The physical vital seed may ba said to be to ideal nr 
psychical functionings and manifestations, what the atom, la 
said to be to tho energy stored withm it which would bs set 
free and utilised if the atom could be disintegrated Passing 
out, under rght conditions the seed becomes the starting 
point of a new Ufe S retained, it gives rfse to enhancement of 
the onpinal life m a more and more wonderful degree and 
newer and newer wayn 

24 
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DEOBEES OP OOjrnNENOE [MAHtJ 

that spiritual knowledge, of the Veclas, the Purapaa, ths 
Tlpani^ajs, and other Vi^yaa and Sflttaa and Ehashyaa, 
which keeps alive the Knowledge of the Self,’ 

The differonfcperiods of br,alini a • oh a r y a for 
the different types or castes a-re in accord with the 
different kinds of physical and superphysical 
powers and knowledge required to be wielded by 
each; for the highest, hfe-long j the next, thirty-six 
years; then, eighteen; or nine; and so on. 

Such then is the first and foremost itsm of 
physical, as well as moral, education. 





5 W 5 Tr t 

»tfqpifcra^ ii 

^ g?T®rr^ i 

^#1 »n«5TTfoi 1%^ ii 

cwf I 

^ ii 

yaj/iavaJit^,HI Adtyatms Pfakorapa, 331-I35 
Some read Rl^FIPR; *«. sage-sojla that are always 

passing tluvagh the orejaatlon-gwimd. taking birth again 
sgsia, by dpUbefate choica of this path ofseU-sacnfioei a* 
the «e««d haU *f the first line. Tor an intareatmg Tiawoi 
the TOnpeetion between life and death, see Edward Carpeatap * 
Thi Drama of Love and Death, p SS4, et eeq 
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Games 

The directions* mentioned before, m connection 
With the teaching of cleanliness, as to food, sleep, 
bath, and other personal needs ond necensilics, 
have also obviously a direct bearing on physical 
health and sturdiness, and may therefore also be 
regarded as part of the physical education And 
they are all based on medical science m the deepest 
sense, tir, the science of tbe action ofthelifo- 
broaths and other vital currents of the human 
body, which govern its physiological functions, and 
of the magnetic and other forces, present and 
working in the student’s natural surroundings 
Of physical exorcises in the nature of modem 
games and athletics, there is no mention in the 
current But the FurauftS and 

Itibasas show that in connection with the teach¬ 
ing, for instance, of the 'Scripture of the Bow’ 
iPhanur-Verla) ^ as part of the ra;Kr Veda, martial 
exercises, drill, wrestling, fencing, archery and the 
use of other weapons, mock combats, foot races and 
horse and car-races, riding and management of 
horses, camels, bulls and elephants, swimming, 
diving, rowing, and leaping and jumping of all 
kinds, formed part of the training, according to the 


> It mar seem straDgd tv weHera erea but atlitsties, 1 ke all 
branches of right training were regarded also as part of the 
dmne knowledge—of that diTwon of it wh ch is called the 



PURPOSEFUL PLAV 


{manu 

type and capacity of the student Games with 
balls, fcanduka-krida, are aUo mentioned,as 
specially suitable for girls ' Aimless movements of 
the body are discouraged by Manu 

Let bun not move his hands or feet or eyes aimlessly 
let him not talk restlessly and crookedly let him not 
think of always outfacing others and of jojuring them 
enviously * 

The idea of a definite purpose to serve, of 
connecting all activity organically with one ortho 
other of the ends of life, was kept before the 
student, even in play—aa is in accordance with 
the 00 operative and inclusive mterdependtnce 
taught by the higher Beason, though not with the 
aggressive, competitive, separative, mdependenea 
asserted by the lower Mind This purposiveness 
might dimmish the enjoyment of the play some 
what, but would have the compensating advantage 
of not allowing athletics and games to become the 
end of life of a few, while the many others arc 
content to look on without using tbeir own muscles 

But such martial drilling was perhaps not 
undergone, except lightly, by the majority of the 
students other than the would bo warriors 
(kshattnyas), though all who wished woro trained 

1 Blind mansbjfT Is raentonod in the RAdgavafa Fora 
br ef desenpt on of Kphija'a ideal educat on, boo the present 
wr ter 8 irr*A”a PP 69 72 

jf fj !) ly 17? 
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ATR-KOURISHMENT 


[manu 


Solid and litiuid nourishment is important 
enoughf no doubt, so much so that the ChhU^^ogyo 
Upamshaf makes the condition of the mind, and 
therefore yoga and mok‘»ha them'^elveg, depend 
on it, in words which could scarcely be made 
stronger by the most thorough going materialist 
who makes out the soul to be the produce of the 
contents of the stomach , and Manu is accordingly 
very detailed in his directions on the subject But 
this gaseous nourishment of ours is obviously even 
more important Men have gone without solid food 
for weeks, without liquid food for days, but none— 
except he who has progressed in Yoga~can remain 
even a few minutes without air Modern medical aa 
well as athletic science is beginning to realise the 
supreme importance of proper breathing, and a 
science of the subject is slowly re-evolving If the 
old Samskrt works were utilised, the redis¬ 
covery would be \ery much more rapid m all 
probability By different forms of breathing, com¬ 
bined with concentration of consciousness on or m 
those parts, different results can be produced in th® 
body as a whole, or in its difforont parts, at 
ploasuro 1 By deep and rap id breathing, the 

* nvsRf ^ stfoi apt sm gg itb, ?n 

' When Iha Bfad ^oes to any part of Ibe body tbo vital 
force nerwforce p r a ij a followi, -wbero the wirreats o 
nerro energy po tb?re the Wood goes, where the blood go 
thero go the other secretions nnd sutetance* that eonitit i 
tbo body* 
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o.roulat.on of tho blood can bo at.mulatod to any 
daairod dcgrco, promolmc tho olimination of tio 
rotaao slutf of tho body By combining it with 
varioaa poatuioa (aoanaH) apocal curative or 
strongthoning otfocto may be canoed m varioua 
parts, and any needed mnscnlar eroro.se and 
fatigue may be secured without 

spot and without oipensivo apparatus. 

nestnl only has one set of effects, 

Mher, using both m ^’ 2"'; 

taneously. a fourth-and so on The IJpanishats 
tell how mind and breathings 
(pruoa) go together By the exeroisea of regular 
ed breail^ng (p yhma, dorman neiyes and 

cells may be reached and atimulalcd, and new 

rowers acguired by the individual m a short ^ace . 
o^me which will, m tho ordinary way. come to 
therac; m the oeurse of ages The dimiplmiug 
in such breathing exercises was apparently an as- 
sen lal item of physical education, in the olden t.ma 
The amount of importance attached to their regular 
f wwacTiffl may be inferred from the fact that 
r'i 3 ° made part of tho daily worship (s a n d h y a ) 
Indeed, those three, control of breath, eontrol of 
tongue (m diet and in speech), eontrol of sei-desire, 
aL up the whole of self control and the essence 
rAttong and noble character He who can contrd 
those, can control all else, he has achieved the 

jerteot re sult of psyche physical education _ 

” * See tie Triahtkha Br&hmana 118 116 
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MtlNDAJTE AND ETHEBIAL TIEES lilANtl 


(ill) Tending the Fires'* 

The tending of the oulmary fire and learning to 
cook food was another important item of educa¬ 
tion It may be regarded as connected with 
physical education, being immediately subservient 
to good health * It may also bo remembered that 
in times when matches were not known and fire 
had to be produced by twirling * fire-stioks * of 
special kinds of wood, or by flints, the main¬ 
tenance, in the house, of a perpetual fire had a 
special importance The tending of the ‘ sacrificial ’ 
fires merges into religious education 


(iv) Religious Education 
MORNING AND EVENING PRAYER 


As regards religious education, it has been al¬ 
ready said that religion—m tbo aonso of physical 
plus superphysical <<010000, m tho son’^o of looking 


I Corop^to lb® itdo]® In lb® progr&iTtme- of |b® ‘Pcflcfl 
Scojts' or Dojr Scouts taovement started in tb® voat a 
quarter e'n cent jry ago for training all boys la mannors and 
morals and genera] bolpfolness and in cooling their own food 
with a minleium of fool cto As has boon remarked In the 
west Scouting'salrcsalmoot all thoproblcmsofboyi e<ijca 
too. It nearly ro-irodjcos the healthy, open-air indu'tfio-i* 
life ol an oIJ gu r u • fcu I a fa wh ch boiiiobalJ drj^eerr 
wa» msdo ‘romantc* and odaeatiro by bsicg eiJilably 
d stnb'jted and comb nod with a sjfflcient amount of ' adren* 
taro* In tho no gbbor ng woodsi so® /Cfihua, pp fll 63. 
69 72 
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at the thmst of the hoA and of all 
tnvial-tcoming or important-looWing) wi ° ° 
of the spirit, and not the tevor-.o-pervados the who e 
of Manu's Sohemo of Lifo. and therefore the whole 
of hi, plan ofEdocation Yet, ■»; 
ed sense also, is it specially provided for This « 

,n the shape of the morning and evening prayer 

and meditation! (sandhya) ' it ™. 

vanee of the a a nd h y a the twice-born falls from 

his regenerate condition Tho sandby 

together the visible and the invisible, the physloa 

and the superphysical Omitting f 

details, though each is 7t ‘ a 

portantparl of tho s a nd hy a is ^ 

Lntra.i a prayer to the Supreme Spiritual Sun 
Twell a; theVysmalSun, -sihle pers^onal 

God (pra t y aksh a-d 0 va ta ) 1 ^ 

manifest even to “Ji^rtheTultrorour 

the other gods within Himsel 
world-system, the seuroe o 

“■:r.;srssr-—u.- 

finite, Universal sell rh. moving and tho 

Thou, O Sun 1 art th I 

unmoving From ihee 

—-“TseajenM of Bounds arranged -wltll the 

’A mantra 18 a sequemw 

view of obtamiBg a partiou ar 

2 ft a 1 
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THE SPIRITTTAL STTJT 


[MANU 


forth We offer worship unto Thee, the Chief and First 
of gode Thou art the visible mover and doer of all 
actions Thou art visible Brahma Thou art visible 
Vishnu Thou art visible Ttudra (Thy three bodies, 
dense, subtle, and causal, are these three gods) ’ 

Thou art the very Self, the central heart, the first 
maker, of this world system Thou hast been declar^ 
m many ways by the Hehis to be the root and source of 
all the forces, all the knowledge, all the activity cl 
our world Thou art the cause of the birth, the stay, 
the death of the system Thou art the centre and re¬ 
pository of all toads Thou art the bearer of a nullion 
lights, a million wonders, a million cyclic eons Thou art 
the Holy Fire, Energy, Light, Divinity of all Blessed¬ 
ness that the Ve^ag adore Thou art the Golden God, 
jWarayono, that dwellest m the hearts of us, Tby children. 
Thy reflected images as much as m Thy Radiant Orh 
that we see m the heavens The Infinite Brahma h** 
two aspects, one the Formless, the other the Foriu/ul,* 
the former is the lasting, the latter the ever-chang- 
jng and passing Thou, O Lord of Light and Lifsi^ 
art the most glorious meamation of the Eternal Light 
that we know as the sacred sound of Aum, the Supreme 
Self When Thy glonous Orb rises above the horizon, 
million-rayed. raining light in all directions, then do 
our life-forces also nso from the death of sleep I Cure ms 
of ray cardiac disease, O Sun 1. and of my pale anfcmla 
May we, surrounded by happy children, free from vJccs, 
free from diseases, glow log with health, glad minded and 
bright eyed—may wa behold Thoo, O Thou Friend of the 
whole world!, arising in thy wondrous glory day after 
day, for many many years When Thou nsest, OThou 
inmost soul of all the gods of Mi^tra, the god of Air, the 
friend of all living things, of Varava, the god of Water, 


' See the tabilar statement at p 168 of The Aivaneti 
Ttxt-'Book of jriiviBiam 

tef ancfTT I ' 

I eqJri snasr wvaiRi i i 

5I?zr£T j I SVrixi tffoaJ/hat 
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In order to renew our exhausted forces and wast¬ 
ed tissues, -we take fresh food and endeavor to 
secure fresh air. To vitalise our whole being anew, 
day after day, in its outer as well as inner con¬ 
stituents, our physical, astral and, even more, our 

mental bodies, we have to open it out to the over¬ 
flowing and radiating love of the Sun.^ And we 
have to do this at the proper times; for there are 


fsjt'i m ^ 5fwr»i 5} sRsi i 

w giwi: g^g: swiro: i 

35hi Pit ftggft WinftelT: afiw^d g?f II 

3tt m ssm ii 

Bg-Teda, Saura-sikU- 
^'Let in the Sun and tbs Wind' is now sc filemSBiarr 
Tule of Sanitation, Sua-bathmgbas come maclt into Togae u 
ibe west during tbs last two or three decades. Sary 
opasthbas. standing m the sun, with bands uplifted, anc 
m Tanous other ways, is part of the S andb y a-ritial. i 
noted western scientist recently wrote that tbs ancient sun' 
worship IB the only natural and scientific worship, and ii 
likely to revire as science adraooes. '* The living jnachins 
stores sunlight in complex compounds other machines take it 
ojt and use it The living orgamsin is ... a sua-cngine, 
which obtains its energy directly from the sun *’; The Storg 
of Life's Mechanism, H.'W.Coxta, p. 6i. The varonyam 
‘bhargah of the Gayatrl is sunlight and sun-enorgy. 
“ Animo descensus per orlem aolia fTifcm'fer . »e, It 
true that the spirit descends throBgb the orb of the SUB. Tbi* 
conception la common to the whole of late classical and 
medisval philosophy"; Jung, Contributions to Analgtieat 
jPaycboIopy, p, 109 (pub 1928). See JCrshna, pp. 30 32. re 

the orb of the sun being tbs Boat of the highest d o va *b and 

iDuk ta-B, 
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time, ,vh.ch ore more snitaWo for the absorption of 
thi, snpromo noatiAment than other timoj. a, 
thoro aro for oatmB and drinking and other physio¬ 
logical tunotions. Tho mothod of the opening out 
of the heart to receive this nourishment, is the 

vecitation(iapa)and.hedwell.ngonthes,gn.dea^^^^^^ 

of tho Sacred Word (P r a n a v a ), the mptio 

nrefixos and the m a n t r a (V y n b 11. - s and G a - 

nr Sa V it r 1). and tho putting of the soul 
mto an attitude ef prayerand receptivity m aecori- 
ance with the meaning ef that mantra, the 
r ( 1,0 heart to it A Bupeipbysical contra. 
::‘r regton of the physical heart is indicated as 

1 proper organ for this particular meditation 

throe le^',if 

sound ^ One. in which all tho countless 

which are ftU On ,*ia,ch are expounded by the three 
triads are rooted, and ^ knows It, 

fold Ve^. Veda That AUMis the highest utter 

he only knows the ^ The regulation of the 

ed word I n pTs disciple Higher than 

hma* „ Ja n $ r a Greater than silence is 

truth 

rreetoT Stored the veritable es»eMes of the 
The .L_ three letters that make Up the 

liree V^ae ■“ utterances that name 

Sacred Wort in .j, in the three parts 

“veal ”er‘^ IhaT^vlfcea the Sun Each part 
teem one Veda Whoao ponders on these, 

“°™lv he verily stupes the whole of the Vedas 
"Trv dav These are the gateway unto Brahma 
S! lhfZ not remiss m medltalmg on the import of the 

Thiol v°r , the AUM, the V j a h r t. - s, the O a y a t r 1, 
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and ponders on it diligently for three years, he will 
realise his spiritual identity With Brahma 

By repeated dwelling on their eignificanoe, and tuning 
hi8 desire and modelling his thought to that significance 
the seeker after Brahma shall without fall, attain all 
perfection, whether he discharge any other duty or not, 

for the very name of the brahma^a is ihe fftend 0 / 
(and the G a y a t r 1 is •the prayer for the blessing of au 
■creatures by our radiant Father in Heaven, the Sun) 

But he who peiformeth not the morning s a n 4- h F ^ 
nor the evening one like toa shOdra should he he excluded 
from all work which requires the twice born and regener¬ 
ate to perform successfuity * 


* 3Rt, I 

^ « Jfoim II 265 

itTOR IT 511 ar5i!m cn i 

wfc?rt3 'R 5tf^a <Jl5i{flc5 II 

aiTO 5P5W 5 flW 5 aawfil I 

fitRctlfe SI II 

155 I 

5a5!ai?tll W, S3fI5fe^T!IH I 
3^5% II 

f^r ^5 ii 

gtefiftsS'-^S'itsireOPi ^NWalfei i 
a 5«i 5WMtfa 57g>p FigjSwg, ii 
g 515 2J515 I 

5T 3l5f^5t 35qc[ |1 
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Such 1 ' the hich mi1o« placed on the rcRuIer 
ob,en enco of the e a n 4 h y I It M d.fficult to ,u,t.fy 
that high valuotion m brief coiupaei A few lines 
of thought may be euggested howei cr In order to 
npprceiato fully the eigniticnnco of the e a n<J h y a, 
tho student should, a. usual for all auceossful 
understanding of tho Ancient Wicdom. first put him- 
self at tho point of mow from which Univorea 
Consoiousuass (C h i t-S h ak t .the S“P"me Fomo) 
appeam aa the eupromo fact and force in tho World- 
proce-s. nustainmg it aa a whole and alao as 
transmuted Into many minor forcos.(M n y s. Fohat. 
urana mtal and other electricities, radio-torcca, 
Lat, magnolism, and ondles, other forms) hringiug 
about all its oironts in detail, guiding, goTOrning, 
and indeed creating all its manifestations Onco 
■ this 13 realised, tho performance of this meditation, 
at tho two junction points of day and night, is seen 
to be practically the only means of securing power 
of tho finest kinds for ttarrymg on tho work of life 
The essence of it is the drawing in of nourishment 

i/o»o 1 S3 76 77 78 81 8t 87 103 

y„r mors dmailed eipra t oa of llm nature and mean ng 
a av A TT M ttfl Garatn tbe Vedas see The Pranava Y&da 

Z of tie nameg of tbe »iio m Samalcri. The twice l»fn 
iUmaaa a. a w.rah pnw «£ “s S"”;“ « ™ 

SSneof maitra Bolt mean lio ft end of all 
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and force from some great fount of it, "by means of 
an exertion and attuning of the individual consci- 
outness, an earnest and onc-pomted praying, 
•wishing, willing, and the putting of one’s whole 
being into a mood of receptivity as of the lungs 
while breathing m air Force, power, energy, cannot 
come to one place and be used by an individual 
without being drawn away from some other place 
and individual This fact we see summed up m 
the laws of conservation of energy, transform¬ 
ation of motion, and indestructibility of matter 
The G s y a t r I prayer is only a practical application 
of this triple law to the daily life of the human 
being, and principally on the mental plane This 
prayer “We contemplate the refulgent splendor, 
the glorious radiance, of our Heavenly Father, the ^ 
Sun,” the living fount of all the life on overy plane 
of our world-system, ‘ m order that that outwelUng 
resplendence may inspire our intelligence,” m the 
altruistic communistic plural and not the selfish 
exclusive singular, may inspire the collective 
intelligence of the whole of humanity, so as to 
evoke sympathetic co operation and mutual good¬ 
will and help—this contemplation and prayer 
are to be practised chiefly on the plane of mind ^ 


‘ Rel g on must be a form of act vity which brings about 
the conoentrat on of the apintaal life as a sh eM aga nst 
unworthy elements that attempt to enter and to govern man 
Exieken (People a Books) p 65 "What act of such conoentra 
t on more speciBc and definite than the GciyatrT japa T 
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For intelligonoe belongs to the plane of mental 
matter, mmd-stuff, (Svah). which m us is the 
Tohiole of intelligence The other two planes, 
earthly and astral (B h U h and B h n v a h), are also 
named and the prayer therefore covers them too , 
but it 13 mainly directed to the intelligence-m'^pinvg 
forces of the Sun, for the mind is the specific feature 
of man, and governs his life, or at least ought to 
govern it, on the other two lower planes If 
intelligenoe and will are perfect, the life of the 
other two planes is easily perfected also Bight 
knowledge is the basts of right desire, and right 
desire of right action Hence the sandhyS is 
declared to be best performed when begunbefore the 
physical Sun rising, meeting, as it were, the Sun on 
higher planes, and, finally only, bathing the physi¬ 
cal body in the sunlight 

Tbe manifold Benefits of SahdhyA 

The regular practice of the s a n d h y a is, indeed 
in one seme, the first steps, and the last steps 
also, of yoga The highest gods and yshis are 
enjoined to, and do, observe tbesandhya, with 
the same regularity as the child beginning the 
alphabet The PuraoBs illustrate it with a story 
Once upon a time thedeva-t?hi Narada, invet¬ 
erate wanderer that he is, arrived very early at the 
palace of our lord the Sun (of out system) and found 
him engaged insandhya Astonished, he asked 
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him “Sir, the Trhole warld makes san^hyS- 
prayer to you To whom do you make it ? ” *' To the 
Central Sun of the vast sidereal system, of which 
mine is an, infinitesimal part,” was the reply The 
story indicates the unity and endless continuity of the 
World-process in cycle within and without cycle in 
time, and system inside and outside system in 
space—all ever-present hero and now in the Eternal, 
Infinite, Impersonal Self At its highest, s a n d h y 5 
puts the consciousness of the aspirant m rapport 
with the Solar Consciousness, which is omniscience 
And because the general principles underlyingit 
are true and applicable on all scales, to the 
beginnings of a chtld*s education as well as the 
farthest progress of y s b i s and d ® a s. therefore 
18 Buch great stress laid upon its regular 
performance 

Whether we look upon il as a utilitarian training 
m concentration of attention, development of 
will-power, mmd-control, and visualisation, tho 
formation of clear mental pictures, or as a real 
means of drawing super-physical power, whether 
we take it as mere physical San-bathing, or as an 
elevation of the soul to high thoughts of rovoronco, 
gratitude, solf-surrondor, and prayer for the good 
of all, to the Author of our being, whether wo tale 
it as the highest and yet most easily and most 
generally available form of msthotic onjoymonl and 
education to see and hoar and foal tbo fairy fool'' 
and fragrances, the glorious natural wights and 
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sounds, of sunrise and sunset, over waters, woods, 
and mountains, or whether we take it as mere 
time-marking, for commencing and dosing the 
day’s work, whether we beheve that the sounds, 
as such, of the mantra-words have any vibrant 
potency for good, pronounced externally and inter¬ 
nally, or whether we regard them as mere devices 
for fixing and concentrating the mmd and soothing 
it with rhythmic repetition, whether we regard 
them as helping to form a permanent ideal to 
which the mind comes back automatically, for 
rest, repose, recuperation by high aspitation and 
inspiration, m times of fatigue and distress, when 
it would otherwise fret and worry, or stray into 
undesirable thoughts and fancies, or whether we 
regard them as a means of gradually emphasising 
the introspective conscious and inward gaze till it 
takes shape as the active power and organ of 
internal autosoopy and external clairvoyance, by 
the process known as mantra-cbaitanya,' 
whether we think that the words of the invocation 
have no other than the surface meaning, or whether 


' It 19 that bj constant laward 3 lent repetition a 
mantra bexins to be recited even during sleep and so be 
comes a bridge (or eonneeting together the two consciousnesses 
of the waking and the sleeping conditions merging them into 
One so that the faenlties of tho subtle bod; the shkshTna* 
sharTra , become achre wakefnll; while the physical body 
lies perfectly st 11, as it were entranced Possibly there is 
some etymolog cal connection between tho two words 
mantra and motto, there is some alliance in meaning 
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we hold that they open up endless vistas of know¬ 
ledge to the gaze of the introspective consciousness 
—in every way there seenis to be only good for the 
student m the regular practice of these devotions 

THE Significance of the GXyatbT 

Manu indicates that the words of the mantra 
do possess far more than the surface meaning , 
the triads of which they are made up, are symbolic 
of the whole contents of the Vedas From other 
works we learn that the three letters that make up 
the Sacred Word (Prapava) stand for the Selfi 
the Not-Self, and the Interplay between them ‘ 
Also, that the three * prefixes ’ (V y a h y {i s, 
literally, ‘ utterances ’) stand for the throe worlds 
or pianos of matter in which the Interplay takes 
place for the majority of the spirits (j l v a s) of the 
human race at the present stage And, finally, we 
are told the significance of the three parts of the 
G ay a {rl - m a nt r a The first indicates the 
nature of the Supremo Force and of its modi¬ 
fications, the forms of matter in which it work®, 
and the laws governing their evolution and in¬ 
volution-all dealt with by the JJiij-Vcfh dealing 
with knowledge (jnana) The second part Indi¬ 
cates the methods of uitltst/ty theio force* and 
material* in various ways, known toohnicallv a® 
sacrificial rites and coromoni os ( y a 1 a 
Sfr* p 381, »upra and th» pranavo VO^fa 
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•which )ntercour=?e takes place between men and 
gods to the benefit of both, in terms of astral and 
still subtler forms of matter, which serve as the 
vehicles of emotions and thoughts—all dealt with 
by the Fojur usrfa, dealing with action (knya) 
The third part indicates the purposes, necessities 
or motives, which do and ought to guide such 
utilisation, and the consequences of it in pleasure 
and pain, the desires and the fulfilments of those 
desires which the sacrifices subserve—all dealt 
with by the Sama^veda dealing with desire (i c h - 
oh ha) The A(harva veda stands for the Sum¬ 
mation of all the three and is taken as included in 
the Rg-ve4a -whenever the ** Triad *’ of Vedas, the 
Trayl. is spoken of All tbe«e matters become 
ever clearer to the student who dwells on them day 
after da^ And he who does not do so, fails to 
secure, enfeebles or makes dormant, if not quite 
loses again if he did ever thu's secure, the mtros 
pective consciousness which is the distinguishing 
characteristic of the twice-born 

As bath and food are to the physical body, 
purifying and strengthening it, day after day, so to 
the astral and the mental bodies is prayer , whe¬ 
ther it be directed to a Personal or an Impersonal 
Ideal, whether it rclj for its fulfilment on an 
individual deity external to oneielf, or on the Uni 
versa! Deity immanent within every living being 

The evening een^hyi. purifietb mind and body 
from tbs cloain«, day s wornes thoughts of sin 
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and evil The morning fi a n ^ h y a clears away the vices, 
astral and physical, of the night before, and gives nsw 
strength to meet with equanimity the trials and the 
troubles of the coming day Where lights and waters 
meet at morn and eve the ambrosial loveliness lieauty, 
and glory of Immortal Brahmaara most manifest’ 


' araif sinrsfe i 

"rTsWr 5 Wtrai^ ll Mam II, 102 

amt Siftift Iia gstOH 1 Altma Bhtras 

Some beautiful westeco poems will illustrate the in] inction» 
of Mauu ■*“ 

An Boar unth Tkee 

An hour with Thee I when earliest day 
Dapples With sold the eastern gray 
0 what can frame the n nd to bear 
The toil aad tunnoi), eark aad aare, 

Ifew griefs wh ch coming hours unfold 
And sad remembraoce of the old ? 

One hour with Thee 1 

An hour with Theel when burning Juno 
'Waves his red flag at pitch of noon 
What shall repay the faithful swain 
His labor on the sultry plain 
And more than cave or eheltcriog bough 
Cool fe^er sh blood and ibrobb ng brow 1 
One hoar with Thee 1 

An hour with Thee I when sun la act 
0 what can toaoh mo to forget 
The thankless labors of tbe day 
The hopes the wiehcs flung away 
Th' inereas ng wants and lessen ng ga ns 
The master s pride who scoros ray pains f 
One hour w th Theo I 

(The ord nary rule far the etudeat and the houjohotdor i* 
to perlotra tbesa ndhy a twice da J* iBorn ng» and evening*, 
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Without this daily mental bath in the purifying 
and vivifying spiritual sunlight, the mind goes on 
accumulating vices and distractions and depres¬ 
sions, day by day, till it sinks suddenly into the 
depths of confusion, misery, and sm, even as the 
body that is never washed and cleaned and ever 
kept half-starved, day after day, finally sinks under 
its load of foulness and feebleness, into disease 
and death 

Such 13 the most important item of the religious 
education prescribed by Manu. The student, be 
says expressly, may or may not do anything else, 
in the nature of rites and ceremonies; this he must 


bat for tbo retired tbe ' anchoret,' a neea-day obser 
vanoe is added Islam prescribes five tunes a day, its early 
zaoraiBg 'call to prayer/the oaoii is a beautjf«l ujatitatioa) 

TAe Watcher of tk« Daicn 

Well done, thou waisber on the lonely tower 1 
Is the day breakiagf Comes the happy hour ? 

We pine to see it Tell us yet again. 

Is the day breaking on the distant plain ? 

It breaks it comes the misty shadawa fly, 

A rosy radiance overspreads the sky, 

The mountain tops reflect it bright and clear. 

The plain is st 11 m gloom but day is near 1 


Th4 Lontly Tarn 

O silent, lonel) tarn 1 asleep within the mountain's breast 
Thoj seeniest from the world so far withdrawn to dream 
cf rest 

So, deep within my heart, there la a silent, lonely cell, 
Where 1 may reat, and worship God and feel that all is 
■well f 
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do Whatever 6l«!6 was taught, of the nature of 
that which would now be named religion, would, 
from the earlier standpoint, fall under physical or 
superphysical science, yet even this distinction 
will scarcely stand examination Por, indeed the 
sandhya is the practice of the very quintessence 
of i^ctence, in its truest and fullest sense It cannot 
be repeated too often that the modern distinction 
between religion and science has no existence in 
the ancient ethos, and for the very good reason that 
the Knowledge was unbrokenly continuous between 
the physical and superphysical planes, and there 
were no beliefs without reasons 

THE Far Reach of These First Pour Itehs 

Before passing on to the aubject of into'loctual 
education, it may be noted that the signiHcanco of 
this single, Simple looking verse of Manu, prescrib¬ 
ing the four things ' to bo taught first extends 
very far and vary deop The yama-s “nd 

niynma-B of y oga, vows of purity, harmlossncss, 
poverty, selflessness, etc, are only higher degrees 
and stricter forms ofshaucha and aobQrA< 
and are observed more and more perfectly b> the 
higher and higher ranks and grades of yogi*" t 
muni*s, rshi»s, maha-fBhi-s.param- 
arshi-s, deva-yshi-s, buddho*s, manu-s. 
planetary spirits Thoir "hakll-** 

alaUvatya-s., thou manipulations of pbysicah 
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corresponding aslira-i»^"®°’^ 

teactet. and also planes of 

atagas of Wo. apost s ama dh.-s , 

matter The.t WB^est and P 

"'^'‘^‘'r^rdX ' -Poa^todly, ooPContxated 
ly, ‘ of snprama knowledge 

attention, tot “ 1 = br^means of snpiameW 

and supreme PO'"”’ ^ Umvetsal Omni- 

philanthropie ouj Oromscienoe and 

present B“«™''f,^;Clr.ng and the fruiting of 

°“”'-“r“or;:rdhA^ovoti, w 

the seed of culmination of 

highest reaoh J S eiccllenee of manner, 

the practice of P ^ [ couiuct, use of 

r' Tmo uiug aud eteuing Prayers, begun by 
fire, and m .,„her e'home, and named to 

‘'‘°i,° and'h.gbet letcU of perfection thtougb the 
of good gentleman, worthy householder. 

;rJcft:en.Ueande^ 
fa h i .wall, mcsiah. Christ., I w a n - m u k ( a 
I,ak-ul-kamil. perfect man, son of God, 
-tara The upa-na y ana ceremony is 

"llo^a copy of, and is repeated on higher and higher 
1 ,cl 5 m. the initiation-ceremony. the yaina- 
^'1 k s h a, which takes place m the great archetypal 


